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The Austere Attraction of Burgos 


BY W. D. 


S the train took its time and ours 
A in mounting the uplands toward 
Granada, on the soft, but not too 
soft, evening of November 6, 1911, the 
air that came to me through the open 
window breathed as if from an autumnal 
night in the middle eighteen-fifties in a 
little village of northeastern Ohio. I 
was now going to see for the first time 
the city where so great a part of my life 
was then passed, and in this breath the 
two epochs were blent in reciprocal as- 
sociation. The question of my present 
identity was a thing indifferent and 
apart; it did not matter who, or where, 
or when I was. Youth and age were at 
one with each other: the boy abiding in 
the old man, and the old man pensively 
willing to dwell for the enchanted mo- 
ment in any vantage of the past which 
would give him shelter. 

In that dignified and deliberate Spanish 
train, I was a man of seventy-four cross- 
ing the last barrier of hills that helped 
keep Granada from her conquerors, and 
at the same time I was a boy of seventeen 
in the little room under the stairs in a 
house now practically remoter than the 
Alhambra, finding my unguided way 
through some Spanish story of the van- 
ished kingdom of the Moors. The little 
room which structurally ceased fifty years 
ago from the house that ceased to 
be home even longer ago had returned 
to the world with me in it, and fitted 
perfectly into the first-class railway com- 
partment which my luxury had provided 
for it. From its window I saw through 
the ecar- window the olive groves and 
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white cottages of the Spanish peasants, 
with the American apple orchards and 
meadows stretching to the primeval 
woods that walled the drowsing village 
round. Then, as the night deepened 
with me at my book, the train slipped 
slowly from the hills, and the moon, 
leaving the Ohio village wholly in the 
dark, shone over the roofs and gardens 
of Granada, and I was no longer a boy 
of seventeen, but altogether a man of 
seventy-four. 

I do not say the experience was so 
explicit as all this; no experience so 
mystical could be so explicit ; and perhaps 
what was intimated to me in it was only 
that if I sometime meant to ask some 
gentle reader’s company in a retrospect 
of my Spanish travels, I had better be 
honest with him and own at the begin- 
ning that passion for Spanish things 
which was the ruling passion of my 
boyhood; I had better confess that, how- 
ever unrequited, it held me in the eager 
bondage of a lover still, so that I never 
wished to escape from it, but must in- 
wardly grieve whenever the real Spain 
fell below the ideal, however I might 
reason with my infatuation or try to 
scoff it away. It had once been so in- 
extinguishable a part of me that the 
record of my journey must be more or 
less autobiographical; and though I 
should decently try to keep my past out 
of it, perhaps I should not try very hard, 
and certainly should not succeed. 


It was fully a month before that first 
night in Granada that I arrived in 
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Spain after sixty years’ delay. 
We spent the two first of our Spanish 
cold the 


watering-place ot San 


some 


days, very wet and ones, at 


modern 
Sebastian, 


Burgos, 


pretty, 


and then we pushed on to 


which was to be my first real ex- 
perience of the ideal Spain. 
from the hotel to the 
glad of the overtures made us in a mixed 
English, 


In our drive 
station we were 
Spanish, and French by a 
charming family from Chile, a brother 
to one of the ladies with him and a hus- 
band to When he 
from my Spanish that we were not Eng- 


lish, he 


were 


the other. perceived 


rejoiced that we 
the North, 
joyously proclaimed that they were Amer- 
the South. We 
sensible of a community of spirit in our 
difference different ancestral 
They were Spanish, but with a 
New World blitheness which we nowhere 


generously 


Americans of and as 


icans of were at once 


from our 


races. 


afterward found in the native Spaniards; 
and we were English, with a willingness 
to laugh and to joke which they had not 
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noted in ancestral 
temporaries. Again and’ again we met 
them in the different cities where we 
feared we had lost them, until we feared 
no more, and counted confidently on see- 
ing them wherever we went. They were 
always radiantly smiling; and upon this 
narrow ground I am going to base the 
conjecture that the most distinctive dif- 
ference between the Western Hemisphere 
and the Eastern is our habit of seeing the 
fun of things. With those dear Chileans 
we saw the fun of many little hardships 
of travel which might have 

supportable without the vision. 
times we 


perhaps our con- 


been in- 

Some- 
surprised one another in the 
hotel; sometimes it the 
street we ex- 
change amusing misfortunes. If we could 
have constantly with them, our 
progress through Spain would have been 
an unbroken holiday. 

There is a superstition of travelers in 
Spain, much fostered by innkeepers and 
porters, that you cannot get seats in the 

fast trains without 
buying your tickets 


same was in 


encountered, usually to 


been 








the day before, and 
then perhaps 
and we abandoned 
ourselves to this fear 
at San Sebastian so 


not, 


far as to get places 
ad- 
Sut once es- 
tablished in the ten- 
foot-wide interior of 


some hours in 


vance. 


our 
(the 
road 
feet), anxiety 
fell from us: and I 
do not know a more 
flattering emotion 
than that which you 
sink- 
ing into your luxu- 
rious seat, and after 
a glance at 
hand - bags in 
racks, where 
have been put 
no strain on 
own muscles, giving 
your eyes altogether 


compartment 
Spanish rail- 
gauge is six 


every 


experience in 


your 

the 
they 
with 
your 
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to the joy. of the 
strange landscape. 
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what they eall a a 
Rapido in’ Spain, 
and though we were 
supposed to be de- 
vouring with 
indiscriminate glut- 
tony, I do not think 
that in our mad rush 
of twenty-five miles 
an hour we failed to 
taste essential 
detail of the scenery. 
In the first two 
hours of the six to 
Burgos we ran 
through val- 
leys held in the em- 
brace of gentle hills, 
the fields of 
corn 


space 


any 


lovely 


where 
Indian were 
varied by groves of 
with 


the thick, clustering 


chestnut-trees, 


burrs gaping on their 
The blades 
tassels of the 

had been 
stripped away, and 
with the ripe ears 


stems. 
and 
eorn 











a-tilt at the tops the 
stalks stood like 
cranes on one leg 
with their heads 

There 
were no vineyards, but orchards aplenty 
near the farm-houses, and all about there 
were other trees pollarded to the quick, 
and tufted with mistletoe, not only the 
stout oaks, but the slim poplars trimmed 
up into tall plumes like the poplars in 
southern France. The houses, when they 
did not stand apart like our own farm- 
houses, gathered into gray-brown villages 
around some high-shouldered church with 
a bell-tower in front, or at one corner of 
the facade. In most of the larger houses 
an economy of the sun’s heat, the only 
heat recognized in the winter of southern 
countries, was practised by glassing in 
the balconies that stretched quite across 
their fronts and kept the cold from at 
least one story. This gave them a very 
cheery look, and must have made them 
livable at least in the daytime. Now and 
then the tall chimney of one of those 
manufactories we had seen on the way 


slanted in pensive contemplation. 


THE GATE OF SANTA MARIA, LEADING TO THE CATHEDRAL 


to San invited belief in the 
march of industrial prosperity ; from time 
to time a mountain stream brawled from 
under a world-old bridge, and then spread 
a quiet current for the women to kneel 
beside and wash the clothes which they 
spread to dry on every bush and grassy 
slope of the banks. 

The whole scene changed after we ran 


Sebastian 


out of the Basque country and into the 
austere landscape of Old Castile. The 
hills retreated and swelled into moun- 
tains that were not Jess than terrible in 
their savage nakedness. The fields of 
corn and the orchards ceased, and the 
green of the pastures changed te the 
tawny gray of the measureless wheat- 
lands into which the flattened 
and widened. There were no longer any 


valleys 


factory-chimneys; the villages seemed to 
turn from stone to mud; the human pov- 
erty showed itself in the few patched and 
tattered figures that followed the oxen 
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in the interminable furrows, shallowly 
scraping the surface of the lonely levels. 
The of 


stone geo- 


haggard 
that 


mountain ranges were 
blanched with 


logical superannuation, and at one place 


ek med 


we ran by a wall of hoary rock that 
drew its line a mile long against the sky, 
and then broke and fell, and then stag- 


gered up again in a succession of Titanic 
bulks. 
tain masses were they were not so won- 
derful wheat-lands which in 
harvest-time must wash their shores like 


a sea of gold. 


But stupendous as these moun- 


those 


as 


Where they now rose and 


sank with the long ground swell of the 


plains in our own West, a thin gray 
stubble covered them from the feeble 


culture which leaves Spain, for all their 
extent both the Castiles, in Estre- 
madura, in Andalusia, still without bread 
enough to feed herself, and obliges her 
to import alien wheat. 

At the lunch which we had so good in 
the dining-car we kept our talk to the 
of the and well away 
from the interesting Spanish pair at our 
table. It Latin Europe 
to venture upon ignorance of English 
in educated people, or people who look 
so; and with these we had the reward of 


in 


wonder seenery, 


is never safe in 


our prudence when the husband asked 
after dessert if we minded his smoking. 
His English seemed meant to open the 
way for talk, and we were willing he 
should do the talking. He spoke with- 
out a trace of accent, and we at once 


imagined circles in which it was now as 
for Spaniards to speak English as 
it once to speak If he 
indeed represented a more cosmopolitan 


chit 


was French. 


and modern Spain, it was interesting to 
escape to something quite native in the 
three young girls who got in at the next 


station and shared our 


compartment 


with us as far as we went. They were 


tenderly kissed by their father in putting 


them on board, and held in lingering 
farewells at the window till the train 
started. The eldest of the three then 


helped in arranging their baskets in the 


racks, but it was the middle sister who 
took motherly charge of the youngest, 
whom she at once explained to us as 
enferma This middle sister was the 


prettiest girl of the conventional Spanish 
type we had yet seen: dark-eyed and dark- 
haired, regular, but a little overfull 


of 
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the chin which she would presently have 
double. She was very, very pale of face, 
with a pallor in which she had assisted 
nature with powder, all 


women, old and young, do. 


as Spanish 
But there 
was no red underglow in the pallor, such 
as gives many lovely faces among them 
the complexion of whitewash over pink 
on a surface. 
youngest sister, who would by and by 
be beautiful, and now, being sick, had 
only the flush of fever in her cheeks, and 
propped her in the coziest corner of the 
car, where she tried to make her keep 
still, but could not make her keep silent. 
In fact, they all babbled together, over 
the basket of luncheon which the middlk 
sister opened after springing up the lit- 
tle table-leaf at the window, and spread 
with a substantial variety, including 
fowl and fruit, such as 
might tempt a sick appetite, or a well 
one, As she brought out each of 
these victuals, together with a bottle of 
wine and a large bottle of milk, she first 
offered it to and was duly 
refused with thanks, she made the in- 
valid eat and drink, especially the milk, 
which she face at. When 
she had finished they all began to ques- 
tion whether 


stucco She wrapped the 


and 


sausage 


even. 


us, 


when it 


made a wry 


her fever for 
the girl’s 
a thermometer, which 
together they arranged under her arm, 


and ther duly 


was rising 
the day; the good sister felt 


pulse, and got out 


inspected. It seemed 
that the fever was rising, as it might very 
well be, but the middle sister was 
moved from her notable calm, and the 
eldest did not fear. At a station where a 
class of young men was to be scen before 
an ecclesiastical college the girls looked 
out together, and joyfully decided that 
the brother (or possibly cousin) whom 
they expected 


not 


to see was realiy there 
When we reached Burgos 
we felt that we had assisted at a drama 
of family medicine and affection which 
was so sweet that if the fever was not 


very wisely it was very winningly treated. 


among them. 


It was not perhaps a very serious case, 
and it meant a good deal of pleasant 
excitement for every one concerned 

It appears to be the use in several 
minor cities of Spain for the best hotel 
to send the worst omnibus to the station, 
as who should say, “Good wine needs 
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no bush.” At Burgos we were almost 


alarmed by the shabbiness of the omnibus 


for the hotel we had chosen through a 


consensus of praise in the guide-books, 
and thought we must have got the wrong 
one. It 
because there is no right hotel in Burgos 


was indeed the wrong one, but 


when afternoon 
of early October, and feel the prophetic 
chill of that nine months of winter which 
is said to contrast three 
months of hell. The air of Burgos when 
it is not the breath of a furnace is so 
heavy and clammy, by the testimony of 
all comers, that 


you arrive there on an 


there with 


Burgos itself no longer 
attempts to deny it from her high perch 
on the uplands of Old Castile. Just 
when she ceased to deny it I do not know, 
but probably when she ceased to be the 
sole capital and metropolis of Christian 
Spain and shared the primacy with 
Toledo sometime in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

Now, in the twentieth, we asked noth- 
ing of it but which we 
could have a the best hotel in 
Burgos openly declared that it had not 


two rooms in 


fire, but 


REARS ITSELF 


FROM CLUSTERING WALLS AND ROOFS 


a fireplace in its whole extent, though 
there must have been one in the kitchen. 
The landlord that it 
completely equipped with steam-heating 
apparatus, 


pointed out was 
but when I made him observe 
that there was no steam in the shining 
radiators he with a that 
there what I He 


showed us large, pleasant rooms to the 


owned shrug 


was truth in said. 
south which would have been warm from 
the sun if the sun, which we left playing 
in San Sebastian, had been working that 
day at Burgos; he showed us his beauti- 
ful new dining-room, cold, with the same 
sunny exposure. I rashly declared that 
all would not do, and that I would look 
elsewhere for rooms with fireplaces. 

I had first to find a eab in order to find 
the hotels, but I found instead 
that in a city of thirty-eight thousand 
inhabitants there was not one cab stand- 
ing for hire in the streets. I tried to 
enlist the sympathies of some private 
carriages, but they remained indifferent, 
and I went back foiled but not crushed 
to our hotel. There it seemed that the 
cnly vehicle to be had was the omnibus 


1 
other 
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bafiled to 
hotel, and there was 
nothing for us but 
to accept the long 
evening of gelid tor- 


their own 


por which we foresaw 
must follow the effort 
of the soup and wine 


to warm us at din- 
ner. That night we 
heard through our 


closed doors agonized 
voices which we knew 
to be the 
despairing American 
women wailing 
through the freezing 
corridors, “ Can’t she 


voices of 


understand that I 
want boiling water?” 
and, “Can’t we go 


down-stairs to a fire 
somewhere?’ We 
knew the one meant 
the chambermaid and 
the other the kitchen, 
but neither prayer 
apparently was 
swered. 


an- 








CALLE DE LA PELLEJERIA~-THE STREET OF 


THE FURRIERS 


As soon as we 


had 


accepted our 

fate, while as_ yet 

which had brought us from the station. the sun had not set behind the clouds 
The landlord calmly (1 did not then which had kept it out of our rooms 
perceive the irony of his calm) had the all day, we hurried forth, not only to 


horses put to and our baggage put on, 


and we drove away. But first we met 
those charming travelers from Chile 
coming to our hotel from the hotel 


they had chosen, and from a search for 


hearthstones in others; and we drove 
to the only hotel they had left un- 
visited. There at our demand for fires 


the landlord all but laughed us to scorn; 
he laid his hand on the cold radiator in 


the hotel as if to ask what 


better we 
could wish than that. We drove back, 
humbled, to our own hotel, where the 


landlord met us with the Castilian calm 
he had kept at Then 
there was nothing for me but to declare 
myself the Prodigal Son returned to 
take the rooms he had offered us. We 
were so perfectly in his power that he 
could magnanimously afford to offer us 
other rooms equally cold, but we did not 
eare to move. The Chileans had retired 


our departure. 


the rigors of our hotel, but to 
see as soon as we could as much as we 
could of the noble and famous city. We 
had an excellent cup of tea in the glass- 
roofed pavilion of our beautiful cold 
dining-room, and now our spirits rose 
level with the opportunities of the en- 
trancing walk we took along the course 
of the Arlanzon. 
that is the 
but really 
Arlanzon. 


escape 


I say course, because 
right word to use of a river, 
there was no course in the 
Between the fine, wide em- 


bankments and under the noble bridges 
there were smooth expanses of water, 


naturally with women washing at them, 
which reflected like an after-glow of the 
evening sky the splendid masses of yarn 
hung red from the dyers’ vats on the bank. 
The expanses of water were bordered by 
wider spaces of grass which had grown 
during the rainless summer, but which 
were no doubt soon to be submerged un- 
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der the autumnal torrent the river would 
become. 

The street, which shaped itself to the 
stream, Was a rather modern avenue, 
leading to a beautiful public garden, 
with the statues and fountains proper to 
a public garden, and densely shaded 
against the three months of hell which 
Burgos every year confessedly suffers. 
But the houses were glazed all along 
their fronts with the sun-traps which we 
had noted in the 
which do not wait for a certain date in 
the almanac to do the work of steam- 
They gave an alluring effect 


3asque country, and 


heating. 
to the house-fronts, but they could not 
distract our admiration from the suc- 
cessive crowds of small boys playing at 
bull-fighting in the streets below and in 
the walks of the public garden. The 
population of Burgos is above thirty-eight 
thousand, and of the inhabitants at least 
thirty-seven thousand are small boys, as 
I was convinced 
by the computa- 
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offered to leave the national sport and 
show us the House of Miranda, but it 
was the Cathedral which was dominating 
our desire, as it everywhere dominates the 
vision, in Burgos and out of Burgos, as 
far as the city can be seen. The iron- 
gray bulk, all flattered or fretted by 
Gothie art, rears itself from the cluster- 
ing brown walls and roofs of the city, 
which it seems to gather into its mass 
below, while its towers soar far above 
them. We needed no pointing of the 
way to it; rather we should have needed 
instruction for shunning it; but we chose 
the way which led through the gate of 
Santa Maria, where in an arch once part 
of the city wall, the great Cid sits with 
half a dozen move or less fabled or storied 
worthies of the renowned city. Then 
with a minute’s walk up a stony-sloping 
little street we were in the beautiful and 
reverend presence of one of the most 
august temples of the Christian faith. 





tion of the hus- 
band and brother 
of the Chilean 
iadies, Ww h i 3 h 
perfectly 
with my own 


agreed 


hasty conjecture; 
nearly all the rest 
are small girls. 
In fact, large fam- 
ilies, and large 
families mostly of 
boys, are the rule 
in Spain every- 
where; and_ the 
boys everywhere 
know how to play 
bull - fighting, to 
flap any - colored 
old shawl = or 
breadth of cloth 
in the face of the 
bull, to avoid his 
furious charges, 
and doubtless to 
deal him his 
death - wound, 
though to this 
climax I eould 
not bear to follow. 

One or two of 














the bull - fighters 





GROUPS OF WOMEN ON THEIR KNEES BEATING CLOTHES IN THE WATER 
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The avenue where the old Castilian 
nobles once dwelt in their now empty 
palaces climbs along the hillside above 
the Cathedral, which on its lower side 


seems to elbow off the homes of meaner 


men, and in front to push them away 
beyond a plaza not large enough for 
it. Even this the Cathedral had not 


cleared of the horde of small Burgos boys 
who followed unbidden to its doors 
and almost expropriated those authorized 


Us 


blind beggars who own the church doors 
in Spain. When we declined the further 
company of these boys they left us with 
expressions which |] afraid 
our judgment and our appearance 


am accused 
; but in 
another moment we were safe from their 
and hidden the 
thick smell of immemorial incense. 

It was 
Cathedral 
vulgar 


censure as it were in 


not the moment 
the 
that 


the 
tiresome and 
for the 
now we simply wandered over 


for doing 
in 
way; 
next day; 


wonted 
was reserved 
the vast twilight spaces, and craned our 
necks to breaking in trying to pierce the 
the vaulting over- 
It was a precious moment, but 
verhaps too weird, and we 


gathering gloom in 
head. 
were glad to 
find a sacristan with a business-like ac- 
tivity setting red candlesticks about a 
bier in the area before the choir, which 
i all other Spanish cathedrals, 
is planted frankly in the middle of the 
edifice, a itself, as if to 
emphasize the incomparable grandeur of 
the cathedral. The willingly 
paused in his task and explained that 
he was preparing the bier for the funeral 
of a Church learned 
later, the dean), which was to take place 
the next day at noon; and if we 


} 
nere, as 1n 


church. by 


sacristan 


dignitary (as we 
would 
come at that hour we should hear some 
beautiful We knew that he was 
establishing a claim on our future cus- 
but thanked 
visionally feed him, and left him at his 
at might have all but 
fancied him whistling, so cheerfully and 
briskly he went about it. 


music, 


tom, we him and _ pro- 


work, which we 


Outside we lingered a moment to give 
ourselves the solemn joy of the Chapel 
of the Constable, which forms the apse 
of the Cathedral and is its chief glory. 
It mounted to the gray sky, from which 
eo keen the nar- 
bluster- 


wind was sweeping 


row street leading to it and 


ing round the corner of the Cathedral, 
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so that the marble men holding up the 
Constable’s coat of arms in the rear of 
his chapel might well have ached from 
the cold which searched the marrow of 
the flesh-and-blood men below. These 
hurried by in flat caps and corduroy coats 
and trousers, with sashes at their waists 
and comforters round their necks; and 
they were picturesque quite in the meas- 
ure of their misery. Some whose tat- 
ters were the most conspicuous feature 
of their costume I 
charmed 


am sure would have 
me if I had been a painter; 
mere word-painter I find myself 
wishing I could give the color of their 
wretchedness: to my page. 


as a 


In the absence of any specifie record 
in my note-book I do not know just how 
that this first 
of the Cathedral and dinner (but it must 
have been our return to our hotel) 
the little interpreter who had met us 
at the station, and had intermit- 
tently constituting himself our protector 
ever since, convinced us that we ought 
to visit the City Hall and see the out- 
side of the marble tomb containing the 
bones of the Cid and his wife. Such as 
the bones were, we found they were not 
to be seen themselves, and I do not know 
that I should have been the happier for 
their In fact, I have no 
great opinion of the Cid as a historical 
character or a poetic fiction. 


it was between glimpse 


on 


been 


inspection. 


His epic, 
or his long ballad, formed no part of my 
young study in Spanish, and when four 
or five years ago a friend gave me a copy 
of it, beautifully printed in black letter, 
with the prayer that I would read it 
sometime within the twelvemonth, I 
found the time far too short. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have never read the poem 
to this day, though I have often tried, 
and I doubt if its author ever intended 
it to be read. He intended it rather to 
be recited in. stirring with 
spaces for refreshing slumber in the con- 
necting narrative. As for the Cid in 
real life under his proper name of Rod- 
rigo de Bivar, though he made his king 
publicly swear that he had had‘ no part in 
the murder of his royal brother, and was 
the stoutest and bravest knight in 
Castile, IT cannot find it altogether ad- 
mirable in him that when his king 
banished him he should resolve to fight 
thereafter for any master who paid him 


epis des, 
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hest. That 
a road-agent reformer, 
and it amend for his 
service under Moorish princes that he 
should them on his 
personal behalf, or afterward under his 
own ungrateful king. 


the 
than a 


appears to me part of 
rather 
seems to me no 
make war against 


He is friends now 
with the Arabian King of Saragossa, and 
now he defeats the Aragonese under the 
Castilian sovereign, and again he sends 
an insulting message by the Moslems to 
the Christian Count of Barcelona, whom 
he takes prisoner with his followers, but 
releases without after a con- 
Is it well, I ask, 


that he helps one Moor against another, 


ransom 
temptuous audience. 


always for what there was in it, and, when 
he takes Valencia from the infidels, keeps 
none of his promises to them, but, having 
tortured the governor to make him give 
up his treasure, buries him to his waist 
and burns him alive? After that, to be 
sure, he enjoys his declining years in 
making forays into the neighboring coun- 
try, and dies “satisfied with having done 
his duty toward his God.” 

Our interpreter, who would not let us 
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rest till he had shown us the box holding 
the Cid’s bones, had himself had a varied 
career. If you believed him, he was born 
in Madrid and had passed, when three 
years old, to New York, where he grew 
up to citizen and to be the 
driver of a delivery-wagon for a large 
department store. 


become a 


He was now one of 
those government interpreters whom you 
find at every large station throughout 
Spain in the number of the principal 
hotels of the place. They pay the 
government a certain tax for their 
license, though it was our friend’s ex- 
pressed belief that the government, on 
the contrary, paid him a salary of two 
dollars a day; but perhaps this was no 
better founded than his belief in a Ger- 
man princess who, when he went as her 
courier, paid him ten dollars a day and 
all his expenses. She wished him to come 
and live near her in Germany, so as to 
be ready to go with her to South America, 
but he had not yet made up his mind to 


leave Burgos, though his poor eyes wa- 


tered with such a cold as only Burgos 


ean give a man in the early autumn; 
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when I urged him to look to the bad 
cough he had, he pleaded that it was a 
very old cough. He had a fascination of 
his own, which probably came from his 
imaginative habit of mind, so that I 
could have wished more adoptive fellow: 
citizens were like him. He sympathized 
strongly with us in our grief with the 
cold of the hotel, and when we said that 
a small oil-heater would take the chill 
off a large room, he said that he had 
advised that very thing, but that our host 
had replied with proud finality, “I am 
the landlord.” Whether this really hap- 
pened or not I eannot say, but I have 
no doubt that our little guide had faith 
in it as a real incident. He apparently 
had faith in the landlord’s boast that he 
was going to have a stately marble stair- 
case to the publie entrance of his hotel, 
which was presently of common stone, 
rather tipsy in its treads and much in 
need of scrubbing. 

There is as little question in my mind 
that he believed the carriage we had en- 
gaged to take us next morning to the 
Cartuja de Miraflores would be ready at 
a quarter before nine, and that he may 
have been disappointed when it was not 
ready until a quarter after. But it was 
worth waiting for if to have a team 
composed of a brown mule on the right 
hand and a gray horse on the left was 
to be desired. These animals, which 
nature had sO differs need, were equalized 
by art through the lavish provision of 
sleigh - bells, without some strands of 
which no team in Spain is_ properly 
equipped. Besides, as to his size the 
mule was quite as large as the horse, and 
as to his tail he was much more decora- 
tive. About two inches after this mem- 
ber left his body it was closely shaved 
for some six inches or more, and for that 
space it presented the effect of a rather 
large size of garden-hose; below, it swept 
his thighs in a lordly switch. If any- 
thing could have added distinction to our 
turnout it would have been the stiff side- 
whiskers of our driver—the only pair I 
saw in real life after seeing them so 
long in pictures on boxes of raisins and 
cigars. There they were associated with 
the look and dress of a forero, and our 
coachman, though an Old Castilian of the 
austerest, may have been in his gay 
youth an Andalusian bull-fighter. 


Our pride in our equipage soon gave 
way to our interest in the market for 
sheep, cattle, horses, and donkeys, which 
we passed through just outside the city. 
The market folk were feeling the morn- 
ing’s cold; shepherds folded in their 
heavy shawls leaned motionless on their 
long staves, as if hating to stir; one in- 
genious boy wore a live lamb round his 
neck, which he held close by the legs for 
the greater comfort of it; under the trees 
by the roadside some of the peasants 
were cooking their breakfasts and warm- 
ing themselves at the fires. The sun was 
on duty in a cloudless sky; but all along 
the road to the Cartuja we drove between 
rows of trees so thickly planted against 
his summer rage that no ray of his 
friendly heat could now reach us. At 
times it seemed as if we should escape 
from this remorselessly shaded avenue 
into the open; the trees gave way, and we 
caught glimpses of wide plains and dis- 
tant hills; then they closed upon us 
again, and in their chill shadow it was 
no comfort to know that in summer, when 
the townspeople got through their work, 
they came out to these groves, men, 
women, and children, and had supper 
under their hospitable boughs. 

One comes to almost any Cartuja at 
last, and we found ours on a sunny top 
just when the cold had pinched us almost 
beyond endurance, and joined a sparse 
group before the closed gate of the con- 
vent. The group was composed of poor 
people who had come for the dole of food 
daily distributed from the convent, and 
better-to-do country folk who had brought 
things to sell to the monks, or were there 
on affairs not openly declared. But it 
seemed that it was a saint’s day; the 
monks were having service in the church 
solely for their own behoof and edifica- 
tion, and they had shut us sinners out 
not only by locking the gate, but by 
taking away the wire for ringing the 
bell, and leaving nothing but a knocker 
of feeble note with which different mem- 
bers of our indignation meeting vainly 
hammered. Our guide assumed the vir- 
tue of our greatest indignation because 
he ought to have known that we could 
not get in on that saint’s day; but it 
did not avail, and the little group dis- 
persed, led off by the brown peasant who 
was willing to share my pleasure in our 











THE AUSTERE 





exclusion as a good joke on us, and 
smiled with a show of teeth as white 
as the eggs in bis basket. After all, it 
was not wholly a hardship; we could 
walk about in the sunny if somewhat 
muddy field, and warm ourselves against 
the icy shaded drive back to town; be- 
sides, there was a little 

girl crouching at the 
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time and incapable of expressing the 
disappointment, the surprise, they must 
have felt in the vain effort to warm 
their feet on the backs of the little 
marble angels put there to support them. 


We made what we could, too, of the noted © 


Casa de Miranda, the most famous of 





foot of a tree, and play- 
ing at a phase of the 
housekeeping which is 
the universal game of 
little girls the world 
over. Her sad, still- 
faced mother standing 
near, with an interest 
in her apparently re- 
newed by my own, said 
that she was four years 
old, and joined me in 
watching her as_ she 
built a pile of little 
sticks and boiled an 
imaginary little kettle 
over them. I was so 
glad even of a make- 
believe fire that I 
dropped a copper coin 
beside it, and the moth- 
er smiled pensively as 
if grateful but not very 
hopeful from this benef- 
icence, though after re- 
flection I had made my 
gift a “big dog” in- 
stead of a “small dog,” 
as the Spanish call a 














ten and a five centime 
piece. The child bent 
her pretty head shyly 
on one side, and went 
on putting more sticks under her supposi- 
titious pot. 

I found the little spectacle reward 
enough in itself, and in a sort com- 
pensation for our failure to see the 
exquisite alabaster tomb of Juan IT. and 
his wife Isabel which makes the Cartuja 
church so famous. There are a great 
many beautiful tombs in Burgos, but 
none so beautiful there (or in the whole 
world if the books say true) as this; 
though we made what we could of 
some in the Museum, where we saw 
the recumbent effigies of a husband 
and wife, with features worn away by 


ON THE ROAD TO THE CONVENT OF LAS HUELGAS 


the palaces in which the Castilian nobles 
have long ceased to live at Burgos. There 
we satisfied our longing to see a patio, 
that roofless colonnaded court which is 
the most distinctive feature of Spanish 
domestic architecture, and more and more 
distinctively so the farther south you go, 
till at Seville you see it in its constant 
prevalence. 

At Burgos it could never have been 
a great comfort, but in this House 
of Miranda it must have been a great 
glory. The spaces between many of 
the columns have long been bricked in, 
but there is fine carving on the front 
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and the vaulting of the staircase that 
climbs up from it in neglected grandeur. 
So many feet have trodden its steps that 
they are worn hollow in the middle, and 
to keep from falling you must go up 
next the wall. The object in going up 
at all is to join in the gallery an old 


in approaching the House of Miranda. 
We had to stop in the narrow street and 
let them pass piled high on a vintner’s 
wagon and looking like a load of pork: 
they are trimmed and left to keep the 
shape of the living pig, which they 
emulate at its bulkiest, less the head and 
feet, and seem to roll in 
fatness. It was joy to 











realize what they were, to 
feel how Spanish, how 
literary, how picturesque, 
how romantic. There they 
were, such as the wine- 
skins are that hang from 
the trees of pleasant groves 
in many a merry tale, and 
invite all swains and shep- 
herds and wandering cav- 
aliers to tap their bulk 
and drain its rich plethora. 
There they were, such as 
when Don Quixote, waking 
from his dream at the inn, 
saw them malignant giants 
and fell enchanters, and 
slashed them with his 
sword till he had spilled 
the room half-full of their 
blood. For me this first 
sight of them was magic. 
It brought back my boy- 
hood as nothing else had 
yet, and I never afterward 
saw them without a _ re- 
turn to those days of my 





IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE CITY 


melancholy eustodian in looking down 
into the patio, with his cat making her 
toilet beside him, and to give them a fee, 
which they receive with equal calm. 
Then, when you have come down the age- 
worn steps without breaking your neck, 
you have done the House of Miranda, 
and may lend yourself with what emotion 
you choose to the fact that this ancient 
seat of hidalgos has now fallen to the 
low industry of preparing pig-skins to 
be wine-skins. 

I do not think that a company of 
hidalgos in complete medieval armor 
could have moved me more strongly than 
the first sight of these wine-skins, dis- 
tended with wine, which we had caught 





delight in all Spanish 

things. 
Literature and its as- 
sociations, no matter from 
how lowly suggestion, must always 
be first for me, and T still thought 
of those wine-skins in yielding to the 
claims of the Cathedral on my wonder 
and reverence when now for the second 
time we came to it. The funeral cere- 
mony of the dean was yet in course, 
and after listening for a moment to the 
mighty orchestral music of it—the deep 
bass of the priests, swelling up with the 
organ notes, and suddenly shot with the 
shrill, sharp trebles of the choir-boys, 
and pierced with the keen strains of the 
violins—we left the Cathedral to the 
solemn old ecclesiastics who sat con- 
fronting the bier, and once more deferred 
our more detailed and intimate wonder. 
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We went, in this suspense of emotion, to 
the of Las Huelgas, 
which invites noble ladies to its cloistered 
little the and 
entered to the convent church through a 


famous Convent 


repose a beyond town, 
sort of slovenly court, where a little girl 
begged severe ly, almost censoriously, of 
cold-faced 
priest came and opened the door. 


us, and presently a young 
Then 
we found the interior of that rank Span- 
ish baroque which escapes somehow the 
effeminate effusiveness of the Italian; 
it does affect as decadent, but 
as something vigorously perfect in its 
sort, somberly authentic, and ripe from 
a root In its sort, the 


high altar, a gigantic triune, with massive 


not you 


and not a graft. 


twisted columns and swagger statues of 
saints and heroes in painted wood, is a 
of 


has a 


inventive piety, and 
noble exaltation 
powerful lift to the roof. 

The nuns come, beautifully dressed, to 


hear into the 


prodigy com- 


its 


positely in 


at the grilles giving 
the 
church; the tourist may 


nass 


adjoining 


chapel 
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likes to realize 
She is still one 
of the greatest ladies of Spain, though 


but 
such things on the spot. 


have done me, one 


perhaps not still “lady of ax and gib- 
bet,” and her nuns are of like dignity. 
In their chapel are the tombs of Alfonso 
and his queen, whose figures are among 
the high altar of the church. 
She was Eleanor Plantagenet, the daugh- 
ter of our Henry IT., and was very fond 


those on 


of Las Huelgas, as if it were truly a rest 
for her in the far-off land of Spain: I 
say our Henry II., for in the eleventh 
century we Americans were still English, 


under the heel of the Normans, as not 
the fiercest republican of us now need 
shame to own. 

In a sense of this historical unity, 
we felt at Las Huelgas as much at 


we had been English tour- 
had our feudal pride in 
the palaces where the Castilian nobles 
used to in 
turned to the town. 


home as if 


ists, and we 


live Burgos as we 


re- 
Their deserted seats 





of 
them there on Sundays, 
and 
may 


have his glimpse 
week - days he 
have his of 
their cloistered life, and 
his wonder 
it continues 


on 


guess 


how much 
the tradi- 
tion of repose which the 
name of the old garden- 
grounds implies. These 
lady of 
patrician lineage and of 
fortune enough to de- 
their expenses ini 
the convent, which is of 
the courtliest origin, for 


nuns must be 


fray 


it was founded eight 
hundred years ago by 
Alfonso VIII. “to ex- 
piate his sins and to 


gratify his queen,” who 
probably knew of them. 
I wish now I had known, 
while I was there, that 
the abbess of Las Huel- 
gas once had the power 
of life and death in 
the neighborhood, and 
could hang people if she 














liked; I think 


just what good it would 


cannot 
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are mostly to be seen after you pass 
through the Moorish gate overarching 
the stony, dusty, weedy road, hard by the 
place where the house of the Cid is said 
to have stood. The arch, so gracefully 
Saracenic, was the first monument we had 
seen of the Moslem obsession of the coun- 
try which has left its signs so abundant- 
ly in the South; here in the North, the 
thing seemed almost prehistoric, almost 
pre-glacially old, the witness of a world 
utterly outdated. But perhaps it was not 
more utterly outdated than the residences 
of the nobles who had once made the 
ancient Castilian capital splendid, but 
were now as irrevocably merged in Ma- 
drid as the Arabs in Africa. 

Some of the palaces looked down from 
the narrow street along the hillside above 
the Cathedral, but only one of them was 
kept up in at all the state of other days; 
and I could not be sure at what point 
this street had ceased to be the street 
where our guide said every one kept cows, 
and “the ladies” took big pitchers of 
milk away to sell every morning. But I am 
sure those ladies could have been of noble 
descent only in the farthest possible re- 
move, and I do not suppose their cows 
were even remotely related to the haughty 
ox-team which blocked the way in front 
of the palaces and obliged us to dismount 
while our carriage was lifted round the 
eart. Our driver was coldly disgusted, 
but the driver of the ox-team preserved 
a calm as perfect as if he had been a 
hidalgo interested by the incident before 
his gate. It delayed us till the psycho- 
logical moment when the funeral of the 
dean was over, and we could join the 
formidable party following the sacristan 
from chapel to chapel in the Cathedral. 

We came to an agonized consciousness 
of the misery of this process in the Chapel 
of the Constable, where it threatened to 
be finally stayed by the indecision of 
certain ladies of our party in choosing 
among the postal-cards for sale there. 
By this time we had suffered much from 
the wonders of the Cathedral. The 
sacristan had not spared us a jewel or 
a silvered or gilded sacerdotal garment 
or any precious vessel of ceremonial; so 
that our jaded wonder was inadequate 
to the demand of the beautiful tombs 
of the Constable and his lady. The 


Coffer of the Cid—fastened against 
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the Cathedral wall for a monument of 

his shrewdness in doing the Jews of 

Burgos, who, with the characteristic sim- 

plicity of their race, received it back full 

of sand and gravel in payment of the 
gold they had lent him in it—could as 
little move us. Perhaps if we could have 
believed that he finally did return the 
value received, we might have marveled 

a little at it, but from what we know of 

the Cid this was not credible. 

We did what we could with the painted 
wood-earving of the cloister doors; the 
life-size head of a man with his mouth 
open for a key-hole in another portal; a 
fearful silver-plated chariot given by a 
rich blind woman for bearing the Host 
in the processions of Corpus Christi; but 
it was very little, and I am not going to 
share my failure with the reader by the 
vain rehearsal of particulars. 

No literary art has imparted a sense of 
picture or architecture or sculpture to 
me; the despised postal-card is better for 
that; and probably throughout  thes« 
“trivial, fend records” I shall be found 
shirking as much as I may the details of 
such sights, seen or unseen, such as em- 
bitter the heart of travel with unavailing 
regret for the impossibility of remem- 
bering them. I must leave for some 
visit of the reader’s own the large and 
little facts of the many chapels in the 
Cathedral at Burgos, but I will try to 
overwhelm him with my sense of the 
whole mighty interior, the rich gloom, 
the potent exaltation, which I made 
such shift as I could to feel in the com- 
pany of those picture-postal amateurs. 
It was like, say, a somber afternoon, 
verging to the twilight of a cloudy sun- 
set, so that when I came out of it into 
the open noon it was like emerging into 
a clear morrow. Perhaps because I could 
there shed the harassing human environ- 
ment, the outside of the Cathedral seemed 
to me the best of it, and we lingered there 
for a moment in glad relief. 

One house in some forgotten square 
commemorates the state in which the 
Castilian nobles used to live in Burgos 
before Toledo, and then Valladolid, con- 
tested the primacy of the grim old cap- 
ital of the northern uplands. We stayed 
for a moment to glance from our carriage 
through the open portal into its leafy 
patio, shivering in the cold, and then we 















































































































































































































































































THE AUSTERE 
bade our guide hurry back with us to the 
hot luncheon which would be the only 
heat in our hotel. But to reach this we 
had to through another square, 
which we found full of peasants’ ox- 
earts and mule-teams; and there our 
guide instantly jumped down and entered 
into a livelier quarrel with those peace- 
able men and women than I could after- 
ward have believed possible in 
which he continued till 
how the ox-carts and mule-teams were 
jammed together, and a_ thoroughfare 
was found for us. Then it was ex- 
plained that those peasants were always 
blocking that square in that way, and 
that I had, however unwillingly, been 
discharging the duty of a public-spirited 
citizen in compelling them to give way. 
I did not care for that; I prized far more 
the quiet with which they had taken the 
whole affair. In a Europe abounding in 
voleanic Italians, nervous Germans, and 
exasperated Frenchmen, it was comfort- 
ing, it was edifying, to see those Cas- 
tilian peasants so self-respectfully self- 
possessed in the wrong. 


pass 


Spain, 


and some- 


From time to time in the opener spaces 
we had got into the sun from the chill 
shadow of the narrow streets, but now it 
began 
entered 
warm 


to be cloudy, and when we re- 

our hotel it was almost as 
indoors as out. After luncheon 
we had nothing for it but to go away 
from Burgos and take with us such 
scraps of impression as we could. We 
decided that there was no street of gayer 
shops than those gloomy ones we had 
chanced into here and there; I do not 
remember now anything like a_ book- 


seller’s or a milliner’s or a draper’s win- 


There was no sign of fashion 
among the ladies of Burgos, so far as 
we could distinguish them; there was not 
one glowering or perking hat, and I do 
not believe there was a hobble-skirt in 
all the grim old capital 
as some tourist wore. The only cheer- 
fulness in the local color was to be 
noted in the ecaparison of the donkeys, 
which we were to find more and more 
brilliant southward. Do I say the only 
cheerfulness? T ought to except also the 
involuntary hilarity of a certain poor 
man’s suit, which was so patched together 
of myriad scraps that it looked as if 


dow. 


except such 
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cut from the fabric of a crazy-quilt. I 
owe him this notice the rather because 
he almost alone did not beg of us in a 
city which swarmed with beggars in a 
forecast of that pest of beggary which 
infests Spain everywhere. I do not say 
that the thing is without picturesqueness, 
without real pathos; the little girl who 
kissed the copper I gave her in the 
Cathedral remains endeared to me by 
that perhaps conventional touch of poetry. 

There was compensation for the want 
of presence among the ladies of Burgos 
in the leading lady of the theatrical com- 
pany who dined, the night before, at our 
hotel with the chief actors of her support, 
before giving a last performance in our 
ancient city. The leading lady had 
luminous black eyes, large like the 
head-lamps of a motor-car, and a wide, 
crimson mouth, which she employed as 
at a stage banquet throughout the din- 
ner, while she talked and laughed with 
her fellow-actors, beautiful as bull- 
fighters, clean-shaven, of face, 
and shapely of limb. They were un- 
affectedly professional, and the lady made 
no pretense of not being a leading lady. 
One could see that she was the kindest 
creature in the world, and that she took 
a genuine pleasure in her large, prac- 
ticable eyes. At the other end of the 
room a Spanish family—father, mother, 
and small children, down to some in 
arms—were dining, and the children wail- 
ing as Spanish children will, regardless 
of time and place; and when the nurse 
brought one of the diseconsolate infants 
to be kissed by the leading lady, one’s 
heart went out to her for the amiability 
and abundance of her caresses. 

We were sorry we had not got tickets 
for the leading lady’s public performance; 
it could have been so little more public; 
but we had not, and there was nothing 
else in Burgos to invite the foot out- 
doors after dinner. From my own 
knowledge I cannot yet say the place 
was not lighted; but my sense of the 
tangle of streets lying night-long in a 
rich Gothie gloom shall remain unim- 
paired by statistics. Very possibly Bur- 
gos is brilliantly lighted with electricity; 
only they have not got the electricity 
on, as in our steam-hested hotel they had 
not got the steam on. 


serious 





The Frog in the Well 


BY 


with all this 
noise?” Elsa burst out, petulant- 
ly, after a prolonged scratching 
of pencil against paper. 
“Why don’t you take your work up- 
stairs?” Mrs. Morgan asked. 


“Oh, it’s too quiet up there, mother,” 


H, how ean I work 


Elsa answered, discontent succeeding the 
petulance in her tone. “I feel lonesome 
away from every body.” 

It would have been impossible for Elsa 
to feel for as 
yet no member of the patriarchal Mor- 
gan family had left the house, and per- 
haps more than the normal air of noise, 


lonesome where she was, 


confusion, and excitement hung over it. 


Outside in the pergola Mr. Morgan 


trolled a tenor stave as he painted furi- 


ously at another “Study of a Marsh,” 
the purple-and-gold succession of which 
had kept the Morgan pot boiling for the 
last four years. Inside, the children 

Polly, the indeterminate 
twins—played that with 
The four women 
with 
the 


Kim, Jerry, 


games varied 
their tastes and years 
of the household 
bags and sewing-baskets at 
table. 

“Father said he’d give me a dollar if 
I'd do this problem, mother,” Elsa went 
on. “‘A frog is trying to climb a well 
twenty-seven feet deep. If he climbs 
three feet every day and falls back two 
feet every night, how long will it take him 
to get out? It seems perfectly easy— 
twenty-seven days. But father says that 
isn’t right. I’ve tried and tried, but I 
ean’t get any other answer. I do want 
to do it: for ’'m going to get that paste- 
board doll-baby house in Mallon’s win- 
dow with the dollar. I can’t understand 
it, somehow. Oh, mother, help me, won’t 


worked sewing: 


center- 


vou %” 

Mrs. Morgan shook her head. The look 
that always came into her face when she 
contemplated her daughter made a mask 
of her features. Elsa had never con- 
sciously noted that look. But, sub- 
consciously, it always gave her a sensa- 


INEZ HAYNES 


“tion of 


GILLMORE 
uneasiness. She felt that she 
had done something of which her mother 
disapproved. She experienced the same 
with Their faces 
often filmed or hardened when they first 
looked at her. She felt that they too dis- 
approved. But it 
their than in 
Mrs. Morgan, for was only 
trying to conceal as long as possible from 
Elsa her 
beauty. 

her the 

Strangers 


sensation strangers. 


was no 
her 
instance, 


true in 
mother’s 


more 


case case. 


own pride in her daughter’s 
She was trying to conceal from 
very that 
undoubtedly 
conceal their amazement. 

Mrs. Morgan herself had never been 
more than pleasantly pretty. And now 
that she was the mother of six children, 
she was only comfortably comely. But 
Elsa 

It gave you a strange 
look at Elsa. It gave you a 
of joy so great that it finally merged 
with sadness, and left you with the be- 
ginning of a lump in your throat. She 
had predestined to beauty. Her 
infaney had trailed one long, admiring 
exclamative. Her little - girlhood 
mist of furtive admiration. 
But now that a hint of the perfected 
loveliness was beginning to glow through 
all her surfaces, people paid it the tribute 
of silence. 

In the first place, although she was only 
thirteen, was unusually tall —she 
looked 3asically, every slim 
line, every delicate curve, was perfect. 
And yet, while still you wondered at this 
Tanagra-like perfection, you noted a 
dozen exquisite variations from the reg- 
ular. It was as if a Greek sculptor had 
started the creation of her, had striven 
to make another Clytie. Then came some 
devil-may-care, graceless, Gallic modern 
who gave a touch here, a twist there, 
flattened this contour, swelled that one— 
in brief, broke her perfection with the 
subtleties of imperfection. And all this 
was only structure. When you came to 


existence of beauty. 


were trying to 


sensation to 
feeling 


been 


was 
veiled in a 


she 
sixteen. 
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her coloring, again there were complica- 
Greuze might have taken a hand 
golden, 


tions. 


at her shadow-shot blondness. 


His work done, came another, again a 
He added a splash of pale-gold 
freckles to her chiseled nose, drooped one 


modern. 


eyelid by a curve, immeasurably exquisite, 
deepened to umber the shadows in the 
corners of her mouth. 

Yes, it thrilled and perturbed you to 
look at Elsa. It hurt. All this, 
notwithstanding there was not a line of 


almost 

history written on her face. Indeed, she 
ften seemed a little 

sulky and awkward. 

She neither, in 

fact; 

was only perplexed; 

by that 
involun- 
which 
always 


was 
point of she 
perplexed 

first long, 
tary stare 
strangers 
gave her, perplexed 
by the blankness 
which always  fol- 
lowed it. She felt 
that people took an 
immediate dislike to 
her. She was _ tor- 
tured by the thought 
that her clothes were 
iwry, that 
might be something 
hanging or unbut- 
toned. 

Now she dropped 
the problem of the 
frog in the well with 
“ Oh, 

had 


there 


a deep sigh. 
I do wish I 
something to do, 
Can’t tyou 
think of anything? 
Colette’s away. And 
I’m mad with Cordy, 
and I don’t like 
Hannah Merrill, and 
Betsy Clark’s too far 
off. And it’s so long 
before Aline an d 
Laura come.” 
“Why don’t you play with Janey?” 
“That baby!” 
“Why don’t you 
“Oh, I’ve read 
Janey’s 


mother. 


read, then ?” 

all my books and all 

and you won’t let me get any 

novels from the library. I don’t know 
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but I don’t seem to have 
fun nowadays.” 

“| tell you what to do, little daughter,” 
said Mrs. Morgan, placidly. “Go 
and put bureau 
in order.” 

“An 


resigned 


why it is, any 


up- 


stairs your top drawer 


Elsa 
don’t 


said, in a 
eall that 


right, mother,” 
gut I 
having a good time.” 
“That child changed 
ribbons twice this morning,” 
ma Morgan. 


tone. 


her hair- 
said Grand- 
Little, straight-backed, caus- 
Morgan was knitting with 

a pair of long, shin- 
that 
agreeable 


has 


tie Grandma 
ing needles 
made 
clatter. 
was 


an 
Conversation 
subsid- 
knit- 


just as 


always 
iary to her 
ting. And 
her needles seemed 
to bite off the thread, 
so her lips 
to bite off 
fluous words. 


seemed 
super- 
“Vain- 
est child I ever saw. 
If she 
I'd 
out 
hay 


were mine, 
take the vanity 
of her—between 

and grass— 
doesn’t know what to 
do with herself.” 

“Oh, it’s not so 
bad as that,” said 
Grandma Thayer, in 
her 
tralto accent. Mrs. 
Thayer did not an- 
swer to the appella- 
tion Grandma. The 
children called her 
Deeda. 

In her 
Deeda had 
successful 


swelling con- 


youth 
been a 
concert- 
She had 
never lost her con- 
cert presence. She 
always moved and 
spoke as if for an 
audience. “=a 
derstand perfectly, She’s 
like At least com- 
bination of her father and me.” Deeda 
adored her temperamental 
son-in-law, who, like herself, had every 
earmark of 


singer. 


A WELL” 


Elsa 


Dora. 
just she’s a 
handsome, 


genius except genius it- 





SoU 
self. Whenever there minor dif- 
ferences of opinion in the family, Deeda 
and her 


were 
son-in-law inevitably sided to- 
naturally, Grandma 
Morgan and her daughter-in-law arrayed 
themselves against them. 

* She’s 


gether. Just as 


tor 
Deeda went on, dropping the boudoir cap 


very mature her years,” 
of filet lace on which she was working. 

Everybody thinks she’s sixteen or seven- 
You ought to lengthen her dresses 
a little, Dora. It’s no use trying to make 
such a tall, long-leeged thing look like 
a child. You ean’t hold her back. Espe- 
cially with, Laura and Aline coming so 
Just think, Aline’s fifteen 
Laura’s seventeen.” 

‘I notice,” Aunt Almira said, mildly, 
“that Elsa still plays with her dolls.” 

‘But not nearly so much as she used 


teen. 


Foon, 


and 


to,” said Deeda, with a triumphant air. 
‘IT shall hate to Elsa give 

playing with dolls,” said Mrs. Morgan. 
‘IT sha’n’t,” Deeda, recklessly. 


have up 


said 


“T want her to grow up and have parties 


and beaus and break hearts and get en- 
gaged two or three times.” 

Grandina 
finest 
audible 


more 


their 
Her only 
the 
peck and snap of her 


Morgan’s lips set in 
lines of disapproval. 

remonstrance, however, was 
vehement 
needles. 

jut Mrs. Morgan her 
mother’s words as she considered every- 
body’s “Well,” 
finally, with a sigh, “I don’t 
how she’s going to grow up properly with 


all of us pulling in different directions.” 


considered 
conscientiously. she 


said see 


Elsa did not go to work immediately 
on the top drawer. Instead she took off 
the ribbons which tied her braids and 
let her hair fall loose. The sunlight was 
pouring into the room, and Elsa moved 
until she eaught it on her head. 
charitable euphemism, all light hair, 
dulled flaxen to an illuminated 
ealled gold. Sut Elsa’s hair 
real fairy gold of childhood. A 
green filmed 
mystery. 


sy a 


from 
brown, is 
was the 
hint of 
gave it 


its brightness and 
She stood quiet as a 
little statue, studying her reflection in the 
mirror. 

This performance was habitual with 
Elsa. It infallible cure for the 
ennui that dogged her moods. As she 
contemplated her golden hair, a series 
of strange ideas and drifted 


was an 


imaces 
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through her mind—pictures of Goldilocks, 
Hans Andersen’s little mermaid, the long 
line of adventurous fairy-tale princesses, 
pictures from the few plays that she had 
seen, pictures from such poetry as her 
carefully nurtured girlhood had been per- 
mitted to read. Vaguely it appeared to 
her as a glittering ladder on which she 
would climb to grown-up land. It would 
prove a credential so magic, in that far- 
oft, romantic domain, that it would carry 
her into the very court of royalty. In 
brief, it was an earnest of the mysterious 
joys of womanhood. 

After she had tired of the sun’s work 
on her hair, she peacocked a little, mov- 
ing this way and that, bowing, bridling, 
tossing it, her eyes ever on her re- 
flection. 

And, as always, her mind went through 
the following catechism. “I 
I’m pretty? I think I’m pretty, but I 
don’t know whether other people do. I’m 
prettier than Betsy or Hannah or Cordy, 
I know. But I don’t know whether I’m 
as pretty as Colette. I think I 
Father thinks I’m ‘ paintable.’ But what’s 
father’s opinion?—he thinks everybody’s 
‘ paintable ’"—even Bridget. Deeda thinks 
I’m pretty. She’s always telling me so. 
Sut, then, Deeda thinks Polly’s pretty, 
and isn’t. If mother’d only say I 
was pretty, I’d believe it. I could trust 
mother. But, oh, I never would ask her!” 

Five minutes of this, then 
to braid her hair. She rejected the black 
ribbons which taken off. 
She put some pale-blue ones in their 
She her plain white 
canvas shoes for a pair of beaded, gray 
suede slippers 


wonder if 


am. 


she 


she began 
she had just 


place. changed 
rejected by her favorite 
young aunt, Anne. She transferred her 
little garnet ring from one hand to the 
other. For an instant felt herself 
another person. Then suddenly, in spite 
of these enlivening innovations, 
caught and choked her again. 
She turned to her dolls. Ranged, ac- 
cording to height, from Mary Ann, her 
first, huge “ indestructible ” doll, through 
Evelyn, her middle-sized daughter, down 
to Posie-Poppy-Patricia, the baby of them 
all, they filled the generous length of the 
window-seat. Elsa seized the baby and 
dandled her passionately for a while. 
“Oh, dear!” she apostrophized her, 
wordlessly. “If I could only do the frog- 


she 


ennui 
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in-the-well problem! I'd get the dollar 
father promised me and go right over to 
the village and buy that baby-doll house 
in Mallon’s window! Then you'd have 
a place to live in—you darling. ‘A frog 
is trying to climb out of a well twenty 
Oh, what’s the use? I know I ean’t 
do it.” 

Still holding Posie-Poppy-Patricia, her 












thoughts leaped to her 
cousins Laura and Aline. 
Those were the most 
magic names she_ knew. 
Just to say them over 
mentally raised her spirits. 
The two girls had visited 
the Morgans every year eden” pn 
until the previous sum- 

mer, when they had gone 

abroad. Younger than they, but quite 
their size, Elsa had always been accepted 
by them as a contemporary. Elsa did 
not know which she liked the _ better. 
Laura, the long-legged, freckled, snub- 
nosed Laura, was a genius at plan- 
ning adventurous thefts. They stole 
cookies and currants and raisins from 
the kitchen. Although the Morgan trees 
eroaned with fruit, and although they 
hated apples, they robbed every orchard 
in the neighborhood. They had even 
stolen turnips and cabbages. Aline, the 
quiet, dreamy, blond Aline, was an adept 
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at snaring boys. The Morgan place 
swarmed with half-grown lads whenever 
Aline was about. Not that boys were 
necessary to their good times. Boys only 
added a fillip. The three girls were real- 
ly sufficient unto themselves. They were 
always stealing into one another’s beds 
after the rest of the family fell asleep. 
They believed that they talked all night. 
Certainly they giggled all day. 

Elsa put Posie-Poppy-Patricia back on 
the window-seat. She sauntered down- 
stairs. 

Mr. Morgan had come inside. A long, 
lithe, graceful figure, amber-eyed and 
tawny - haired, he leaned against the 
mantel, still trolling a tenor stave. His 


“| DON'T SEE HOW SHE'S GOING TO GROW UP PROPERLY 


OF US PULLING IN DIFFERENT DIRECTIONS’ 


eyes narrowed to the concentrated paint- 
er’s gaze as Elsa came down the stairs. 
“Gad, how beautiful she is!” he mur- 
mured to the others. 

Elsa knew that look. “Oh, I do hope 
he won’t ask me to pose,” she thought. 
But she passed unchallenged out onto 
the piazza. 

“That child has changed her rib- 
bons for the third time this morning,” 
Grandma Morgan said to Mrs. Morgan. 
“ Changed her slippers, too.” 

Mrs. Morgan’s smooth brow furrowed. 
“Yes, I noticed it, Grandma,” she said. 
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“But I really don’t think Elsa’s such a 
vain child. I don’t know exactly how to 
express it. But it’s more that she hasn’t 
anything else to do.” 


“Well, then,” 


thing is to 


Mr. 


something to 


said Morgan, “the 
do. 


V ile.” 


find her 
Her arithmetic 
Mr. Morgan 

pressed in a flash- 
the 


indignation 


reports have been 


exX- 


ing eye all 
noble 

of the 
could 

add a 
figures—*“* ] 
all this vanity, 
Mr. Morgan 


expressed by an 


man who 


not himself 
column of 


hate 
too.” 


ample gesture all 
the noble 
tempt of the man 
had planned 


eareful ecare- 


eon 


who 
the 
lessness of his 
brown corduroy. 


‘I’m 


give her a problem 


going to 


every day all sum- 
long. — Have 
solved that 
the- well 


Elsa ?” 


ner 
you 
frog - in - 
problem, 
he asked. 
éé No. 
Elsa 


languidly, 


father,” 
answered, 
from 
“Tm 


working on 


the piazza. 
still 
it, though.” 
* Elsa,” 
her mother, “ how 
like to 
stay in and help me 


said “How 


would you 
at tea this afternoon ? 
You can put your new mull on, and your 
best I'll 
take you to Mrs. Carroll's tea to-morrow.” 

“Oh, mother,” said 


white slippers. I think maybe 


Elsa, bursting in 
“Td just adore it!” 
Aline 


Morgan went on, placidly, “ 


from the piazza, 
“ When 
Mrs. 


here,” 
I shall 
vive a tea or two and maybe a dance. 
You well this 
how you ean help The ” 

“Oh, mother!” Elsa said again. 
“Won't that be lovely! Can I go up- 
stairs now and put on my bed everything 


Laura and get 


might as learn afternoon 


that I’m going to wear this afternoon ?” 
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“Of course, if vou like,” 
permitted, smiling. 
“ There, there’s Janey now. 


Mrs. Morgan 


She'll help 
Elsa called, “Janey! Oh, 
right up to room. 


ine, Janey 93 


Janey, come my 


Mother’s going to let me help her at our 


tea this afternoon. And she said I could 
put everything out 
on the bed all 
ready *to wear 
Want to come up ?” 
“Td 
said Janey 
with the 


surplusage 


love to,” 
Blair, 
whole- 
souled 
of emphasis which 
was, perhaps, her 
most engaging 
mannerism. 
Sut there was 
that 


engaging 


much _ else 
was 
about 
though she 
as different 
Elsa as a 
could be. 

for her 

slim, 


Janey, al- 

was 
from 
child 
Tiny 
years. 
freckled, it 
Elsa 


would 


seemed to 
that 
never 


she 
cease to be 
And 
Janey had a mere- 
effect of 
grownupness. It 


a baby. yet 


tricious 


was puzzling. 
Elsa herself at- 
tributed it to the 
numberless books 
that de- 
voured. 

The two children went up-stairs, Elsa 
the rapid, facile 
which Janey’s appreciative listening al- 
ways drew from her. 

“Tm to white mull. 
sut I can’t make up my mind whether 
I'll wear my pink ribbons or my blue 
ribbons. And IT want to wear my watch 
necklace and bracelet and 
my ring, but mother will not let me wear 


Janey 


loosening monologue 


wear my new 


and my my 
more than two pieces of jewelry at once. 
My necklace is pink coral, but it isn’t 
the same shade as my pink ribbons. | 
don’t like it so very well with the blue 
ribbons. Still, blue’s my color.” 
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One by one she brought out these sar- 
torial treasures. Her monologue culmi- 
nated in the proudly simple announce- 
ment. “ Here’s my dress, Janey.” 
She held it up, still on 
against her budding slimness, and looked 


the hanger, 


at Janey over it. 

“Oh, it’s pertickly bee-yu-tiful,” said 
Janey Blair. 

The soft mull beautiful 
with all Mrs. Thayer’s old-time ideas of 
what a little girl should wear. It 
fashioned to lie Elsa’s delicate 
throat in a little flat tucker. It drew in 
a soft fullness down to her little waist 
drew in there, and then drew out to a 
flaring fullness that ended in a wide ruffle. 

“T know what to do,” said Janey, who 


white was 
was 
about 


was subject both to inspiration and gen- 
“You the blue 


Because blue’s your color. 


erous impulse. 
ribbons, Elsa. 
I'll go and 
Venetian beads. They’re 
glass with blue spots on them. 
look sweet.” 

“ That lovely,” 
“Run right over now, Janey.” 

Elsa looked  transfigured. And in 
preparation for the event she did her hair 
for the fourth etime—this time with her 
second-best blue ribbons. 

“Well, mother,” said Mrs. Morgan, 


triumphantly, the next morning, “ Elsa 


wear 


over get necklace of 
pa d-colored 


They will 


my 


would be said Elsa. 


didn’t seem so very grown-up at the tea 


Some- 
how she never 
looked such a little 
girl to me as’ when 


yesterday. 


she passed the sand- 
wiches. She said 
‘Excuse me!’ every 
time she walked in 
front of people un- 
til they were bored 
to death 

‘ Certainly !’ 
know, 


saying, 
You 

I’m 
very different from 
You were al- 
ways crazy to make 


mother, 
you. 


a woman of me. 
But I want to keep 
children chil- 
dren as long as pos- 
sible. I don’t 
lieve Elsa’s started 
to grow up. To- 


my 


be- 
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day dolls with 


Why, she hasn't done that 


she’s gone over to play 
Janey Blair. 
for months.” 

“Well, you watch!” was Deeda’s deep- 
toned prophecy. 

Indeed, Elsa was playing dolls 

and frantically. If had 
three feet of her well-wall the 
day before, she was now as certainly fall- 
ing back two. 


playing 
furiously she 


climbed 


Ordinarily Janey surged 
with nebulous ideas, plans, creative in- 
stincts, and impulses. Ordinarily Elsa 
bristled with concrete efficiencies 
and capabilities. But to-day Elsa took 

“Let’s dress all our dolls 
she ordered, briefly. And 
she ripped the clothes off the two families 
“We'll play we’re 
running a dolls’ hospital.” 

“Oh, Elsa, have you done that problem 


only 


the initiative. 
like babies!” 


as one husking corn. 


“ LET'S DRESS ALL OUR DOLLS LIKE Bastes!’’ 
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WMD. Koerner» 


chee, 


“HOW DO YOU LIKE IT, JANEY ?’ 
° 
yet?” Janey asked, in the midst of their 
work. 

“Oh no,” said Elsa, in a despairing 
tone. “I think of it all the time—in 
the morning when I get up and at night 
when I go to bed. I still can’t make it 
If I'd 


over to 


anything but twenty-seven days. 
solved it I should have gone 
Mallon’s and got the baby-doll house, 
and we'd have used it for the hospital. 
But I sha’n’t give it up, Janey. We'll 
have that house yet.” 

“Tid you have a good time at the tea 
yesterday?” Janey asked. 

“No, not very,” said Elsa, disdainfully. 
“T don’t like grown-up people very much. 
Yesterday they 
just sat round and talked and drank tea.” 

The two children worked the 


They don’t do anything. 


entire 


MAGAZINE 
morning. Elsa ran home 
for a preoccupied lunch. 
They worked all the 
afternoon until it was 
time for Elsa to dress for 
Mrs. Carroll’s tea. 
“ Well, 
Morgan 
day, “3 


mother,” Mrs. 
the next 
you certainly never 
Klsa more a little 
girl than she was yester- 
day. She just the 
whole hour eating Mrs. 
Meredith up her 
Mrs. Morgan 
stopped to laugh happily. 
* And 


Janey 


said 
Saw 
sat 


with 


eyes.” 


now she’s over to 
Blair’s, 
dolls again.” 
But Deeda 

toned again her cryptic, 
* Well, vou watch!” 

3ut if yesterday morn- 
Elsa had fallen back 
two feet on her well-wall, 
she had 
as certainly 
other three. 


playing 


only in- 


ing 


in the afternoon 


gained an- 


“Did you have a nice 
time at Mrs. Carroll’s?” 
Janey inquired, when she 
and Elsa were alone. 

* Lovely!” 
ecstatically. “Tt was 
given for a Mrs. Mere- 
dith, of New York. And, 
oh, wasn’t she beautiful! 
She had 
way. 


Elsa, 


said 


done 


Vl 


her hair 
such a wonderful Wait 
show you!” 

Elsa pulled her braids free of their 
ribbons. Her hair flashed its 
flood to her waist. 

“Oh, Elsa, your hair is just like prin- 
fairy tales!” the 
headed Janey. 

Elsa smiled her mysterious, tri 
umphant, wistful smile. But she said 
nothing—only plunged both hands into 
her hair. 

The golden torrent divided, stranded, 
plaited, curled, twisted, rolled, puffed to 
a towering structure. From her pocket 
Elsa produced another ribbon. She 
banded it over her forehead. From a tied 
handkerchief corner she produced 
peanuts. Slitting the 


and 


rippled 


cesses’ in said 


tow- 


two 


ends delicately, 
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she caught them about the pink lobes of 
her ears. 
“How do you like it, Janey?’ 
asked, languidly. 


Elsa 
She posed her head as 
for a picture. Her eyes went to Janey’s 
face, to the mirror, to Janey’s face. 

Janey stared mute. The sunlight grew 
cold. Ten years had suddenly piled their 
insuperable barrier between them. 

“ And her dress, Janey! Wait, let me 
show you.” A sash waved from 
the doll-things. Elsa tied it about her 
skirt just above the ankles. “And one 
wide gold bracelet on her arm—there.” 
Elsa’s slim finger touched a spot midway 
“When you 
stood beside her, Janey, she smelled so 


among 


bet ween wrist and elbow. 
I wish mother would let me use 
perfumery. Don’t you love it, Janey?” 

“Oh said “Delia once 
let me have some of hers. They gave it 
away to Delia in a store free on bargain- 
day. I thought it was bee-yu-tiful. I 
poured on a lot. But mother took my 
clothes right off and gave me a bath.” 

“T tell you what let’s do to-day, Janey,” 


' 
sweet. 


yes,” Janey. 
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Elsa. 
dress 


said 


“T’m tired of baby - dolls. 
Let’s 


them like grown-up ladies. 
You get some of your uncle Jim’s maga- 
and we'll copy the dresses out of 

And when I buy the doll-baby 
house we'll give a little tea in it.” 


zines 


them. 


“Oh, Elsa, I do wish you’d hurry up 
and do that problem.” 

‘I wish I could,” Elsa sighed. “ Fa- 
ther scolds me something awful 
And Grandma And 
nobody will help me. I asked grandma 
and mother, and they wouldn’t. Deeda 
said she would, quick as a flash, but she 
doesn’t even know 
table vet. 


every 


morning. Morgan. 


her multiplication- 
I always have been perfectly 
awful in arithmetic. But just the same 
I'm going to do that problem, because I 
want the doll-baby house.” 

For three days they toiled, preparing 
the dolls for the tea. For three days 
Elsa worked sporadically at her problem 

took with meekness her father’s attacks 
of wrath and dismay. At the end of that 
time a round of dolls, violently 
translated to ladyhood, disported smart 

walking - length hats 


dozen 


suits, 


that obscured one eye, bags 


and veils even. At the end 
of that time Elsa’s frog still 
languished in the well. Then, 
cutting short dressmaking 
and arithmetic, Aline 
Laura arrived. 

“Oh, Aline!” said Elsa, 
quivering, and, “ Oh, Laura!” 
She kissed She 


and 


them. 


“THIS IS THE DRESS I'M GOING TO WEAR TO THE DANCE” 
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hugged them, 
Then she stood 
off and surveyed 
them. They sur- 
veyed her, too. 
And into their 
eyes came that 
strange veiled 
look which the 
sight of her al- 
ways brought out 
in people. The 
chill whieh in- 
evitably followed nak” 
that expression Pe ae 
came over Elsa 
doubled. For 
Aline it was, and 
Laura it was, 
but, oh, with what a difference! Aline 
transmogrified! Laura translated! She 
followed them and her mother up to their 
room, waited after her mother left, shooed 
away the fascinated Polly, sat down on 
the bed, and watched. 

She watched them remove two veils 
apiece, watched them slip little vanity- 
bags from slender wrists, watched them 
pile up their hair, watched them draw 
on silk stockings and grown-up-looking 
slippers, watched them change into light, 
one-piece gowns which came to their 
very ankles, watched them fasten little 
ribbony fillets on wavy hair, watched 
them pass a square of powdery chamois 
over tiny noses. 

Dinner came. Elsa, Kim, Polly, Jerry 
ate, drank, talked, with round eyes glued 
to the young-lady guests. 

In the evening Aline played a selec- 
tion on the piano. Laura sang. Both 
talked with composure of London, Paris, 
Rome. 

Just as they were going to bed, the 
trunks came. Elsa curled up on the bed 


and watched her cousins 
unpack. Incredible things 
appeared. 

“This is the dress I’m 
going to wear to the 
dance,” said Aline. She 
held up a narrow tube of 
blue satin, over which 
fell a wisp of blue chif- 
fon. There were pink rose- 
buds on it 

“ And this is mine,” said 
Laura. She held up a 
slim eylinder of white 
silk, over which dropped 
a film of white chiffon. 
There were crystal beads 
on it. 

“Show us yours,” they 
begged. 

Mortified, humiliated, 
ashamed, abased, abashed, 
Elsa brought in the gown 
of white mull. It lacked 
the Dutch neck. How 
archaically it came to slen- 
derness at the waist! How 
unfashionably it spread to 
fullness at the ankles! 


SUDDENLY A BREATHLESS IDEA CAME TO ELSA And a ruffle! 
d i | 


“Oh, how sweet!” said 
Aline, perfunctorily. “Oh, how pretty!” 
said Laura, mechanieally. 

Elsa drooped as she carried the white 
mull back to her closet. 

“This is the band for my hair,” said 
Aline. She held up a blue satin circlet 
with rosebuds. 

“And this is mine,” said Laura. She 
displayed a silver tissue crown with 
crystal beads. 

“Show us yours,” they implored. 

‘T haven’t one—yet,” confessed Elsa, 
miserably. 

Elsa went into her mother’s bedroom 
before she went to bed. But Mrs. Mor- 
gan was immovable. She could not have 
a new dress for the dance. She must 
wear the white mull. 

Elsa cried for an hour. After the 
house was quiet, she arose stealthily and 
lighted her candle. She pulled her hair 
out of its braids. But now she did not 
delay to gloat over its flowing golden 
elitter. She piled it up on her head 
a mass of rolls, puffs, waves, and curls. 
She slept with it so. 
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PORN NERA 


A eateca pamper, ~~ 





problem, Elsa ?” her 


‘No, father,” Elsa 
sure I will. I’m try- 
ing all the time.” 

“ Take pencil and 
paper right after 
breakfast,” said Mr. 
Morgan, “and go to 
work. I'll take Aline 
and Laura to ride.” 

Elsa obeyed meek- 
ly. But the instant 
the automobile party 
left the house she 
dropped her work, 
stole up-stairs, seized 
her blue ribbons, took 
them down to the 
kitchen, and begged 
Bridget to press 
them. Bridget put 
the whole weight of 
her hearty Irish bulk 
on the iron, but she 
eould not entirely 
smooth from the stiff 
taffeta the lines of 
past tyings and un- 
tyings. Elsa realized 
that she must give up 
all idea of wearing a 
fillet. 

When her father re- 
turned, her head was 
bent over her paper. 
“Keep at that prob- 
lem until you finish 
it, Elsa,” he ordered, 
curtly. 

Elsa did not mind 
that. But her disap- 
pointment over the 
fillet hung in the back 
of her mind all day, 
blanketing a little her 
joy in Aline and 
Laura. 

Late in the after- 
noon, while those two 
fashionable ones 
bathed and dressed, 
Elsa stepped outdoors, 


TI 


“Have you solved that frog-in-the-well the green-gold ripples of her hair, wan- 
father demanded, dered down the lawn, paused at the well. 
peremptorily, the next morning. 


said. 


paper and pencil in hand. 


lonesomely through 


the 


picked up a yellow bloom, 
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The stone well-side Was a comfortable 
‘But I'm height. Looking over it, Elsa could see 
the smoky water far 
a down, and on it a 
golden blur. Peacock- 
ing a little, she made 
out a yellow blob that 
was the reflection of 
the rose. It was a very 
deep well. She won- 
dered if it were twen- 
tv-seven feet high. 
Now suppose that the 
frog of her problem 
were at the bottom of 
this well. If he climbed 
three feet the first day, 
it would bring him 
about to where that 
green stone protruded. 
If he fell back two 
feet the next night, he 
would land about at 
that mortared spot. 
He would have gained 
a foot. Now the sec- 
ond day he _ would 
climb three feet more. 
That would bring him 
to that mossy smear. 
The second night he 
would fall back two 
feet —to about where 
that long, black crack 
came. He would have 
gained another foot, 
two feet in all. 

Suddenly a_ breath- 
less idea came to Elsa. 

She made a sketch 
of the well. 

Five minutes later 
she was speeding into 
the house. “I’ve got 
it, father!” she ealled. 
“T’ve done the frog-in- 
the-well problem! I’ve 
done it! I’ve done it! 
Twenty-five days! 


‘Dip I HURT MOTHER'S Now give me my dol- 
FEELINGS, | WONDER?” 





eh. Dae 


lar! There’s something 
I want to buy with it.” 
She wandered She ran all the way to the village. 
rose - garden, Panting, she stopped before Mallon’s 
thrust it into window. The doll-baby house was not 
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sold. Elsa turned in at the door. But “ And, mother, I collected all my dolls 
with her fingers on the knob she stopped, and took them over and gave them to 
stunned. What had happened? Had the Janey Blair—all except Mary Ann. She 
eky fallen? Had the earth sunk away was my first, and I shall always keep 
from under her feet? Had all air been her. They were only taking up room 
drawn out of the universe? A miracle that I needed for something else. I shall 
had come. never play dolls again. Doesn’t this look 
She did not want the doll-baby house nice on me, mother?” 
any more. Mrs. Morgan’s eyes had fallen to her 
Could she ever have wanted it? Now sewing. At this they came up as with 
it was as outgrown as last year’s shoe. an effort and fastened on her daughter. 
Then what was the use of the dollar? The little figure had taken the new 
What was the use of money forevermore? pose of its slim, budding dignity. The 
And then another miracle happened. little head to which the blue-and-gold 
In a lightning flash the prerogative of fillet gave so delicate, so elusive, so subtle 
maturity revealed itself. a look of maturity had taken a new 
An hour later Elsa came into her angle. The little face—the sunset light 
mother’s room. “I’ve solved the frog- flooded it; but that did not explain its 
in-the-well problem, mother,” she said. luminous look. Elsa’s very soul shone 
“And father gave me a dollar. I didn’t as she emerged from her well. 
buy the doll-baby house. I decided I Mrs. Morgan nodded. Her eyes went 
didn’t want it. But I bought two yards to her sewing again. 
and a half of ribbon at the hat-shop, and Elsa lingered — moved on — moved 
| made this.” Elsa’s hand came from back — fiddled —left the room. Sub- 
behind her back. It held a fillet— consciously she experienced a_ sensa- 
superb—of gold tissue with an edging tion of extreme discomfort. “Did | 
of blue velvet. “Can I wear it to the hurt mother’s feelings. I wonder?’ she 
dance with my mull ?” thought. “She looked as if she was 
Mrs. Morgan nodded. going to ery.” 


An_ Invitation 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


NLESS you come while still the world is green, 
A place of birds and the blue dreaming sea, 
In vain has all the singing summer been, 
Unless you come and share it all with me. 


Ah! come, ere August flames its heart away, 
Ere, like a golden widow, autumn goes 

Across the woodland sad with thoughts of May, 
An aster in her bosom for a rose. 


Unless you come, who knows but you and I, 
Another year, may seek ourselves in vain; 

For flowers live on, yet each October die. 
But human faces—do they bloom again? 





The Spirit of 1812 


BY JAMES 


N the 1st of June, hundred 
years ago, James Madison, Presi- 
dent of the United States, sent 

a manifesto to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, in which, after a long 
preamble dealing with Great Britain’s 
theories on the rights of blockade and 
embargo, there occurs the following state- 
ment of the condition of affairs: 

Our moderation and conciliation have had 
no other effect than to encourage | Eng- 
land’s] perseverance and to enlarge her pre- 
tensions, 
still lawless violence 
committed on the great common and high- 
way of nations, within sight of the 
country which owes them protection. We 
behold our vessels, freighted with the pro- 
ducts of our soil and industry, or returning 
with the honest proceeds of them, wrested 
from their lawful destinations, 
by prize-courts no longer the organs of pub- 
lic law, but the instruments of arbitrary 
edicts; and their unfortunate 
persed and lost, or forced or 
inveigled, in British ports, 
into British fleets; whilst 
arguments are employed in 


one 


We behold our seafaring citizens 
the daily victims of 


even 


confiscated 


erews dis- 


support of these aggressions 
which have no 
but in a 


foundation 
principle equally 
supporting a claim to regu- 
late our external commerce 
in all cases whatsoever. 

We behold, in fine, on the 
Great Britain, a 
war against the 
States; on the side 
United States, a 

peace towards 
Britain. 


side of 
state of 
United 
of the 
state of 
Great 


On the 17th of the 
month (the thirty-seventh 
anniversary of Bunker 
Hill) Congress declared 
war against Great Brit- 
ain, an act that was approved on the 
following day by the President. In this 
act, which but hundred and 
fifty words in length, there were written 
some sentences the carrying out of which 


was one 


HEAVING A BOARDING GRAPPLE 


BARNES 


But these sentences 
never appeared again, and never will ap- 
pear in a declaration of international 
hostilities. They prove that, in the judg- 
ment of the members of Congress, the 
would be the theater of successful 
conflict. Thus run the words: 


bore great results. 


sea 


The President of the United States be, 
and is hereby authorized to use the whole 
land and naval of the United States 
to carry the same [the war] into effect, and 
to issue to private armed vessels of United 
States commissions or letters-of-marque and 
general reprisal, in such form as he should 
think proper, and under the the 
United States, against the vessels, goods, and 
effects of the government of the same United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, and Ireland, and 
of the subjects thereof. 


force 


seal of 


Despite the bitter political feelings of 
the time, the whole country rose almost 
unanimously in support. the ad- 
vanced 


Even 


Federalists, who were supposed 


by some to be almost pro- 
British in their sympathies, 
backed up the government, 
and the Philadelphia Free- 
man’s Journal, a decided 
Federal paper, came out 
with the following patri-. 
otic leader: 

War is declared. It must 
be carried on with vigor 
and activity, commensurate 
with the expectations of 
the people. Jf any foreign 
nation has, for a 
belief 
profit by 
this 
now be convinced 
belief pre- 
posterous and that it must 
be abandoned forever. 


moment, 
that they 
political 


indulged a 
could 
divisions in 
they will 
that such a 


country 


was 


Every daily journal and 
every little weekly paper rang with fervid 
approval; war-poets seemed to spring up 
everywhere. It was a great day for patri- 
otie poetasters—they fluted, blared, and 
ranted and roared, according to the inten- 








S40) 


sity of their feelings. What appeared in 


the Trenton True American is a fair 
sample: 
“Shall menial slaves presume to scan 


rhe sacred Heaven-descended plan, 
guilt on the Eternal Rights of Man, 
The Freedom of the ocean? 
‘No! 
We'll strike their proud pretensions low, 
Blow the war trumpets, loudly blow—! 
And summon all the Nation!” 


By the souls of millions, no!! 


The inhabitants of the United States 
thus summoned in 1812 numbered ap- 
proximately some seven million three 
hundred and fifty thousand souls—they 


had nearly doubled since the Revolution. 
The greater proportion lived on the sea- 
coast, or, in those days of slow travel, 
but two or three days’ journey from it. 
Fired by patriotic fervor (and doubtless 
by a hope of 


reward), there an 


actual seramble to get to sea, and it was 


was 


the seamen who manned the little pri- 
vateers, no less than the hardy tars of 
the little navy, who brought the war to 


a successful close and _ reflected what 
glory there was to our arms. The reg- 
ular and the volunteer service between 
them captured on the high seas more 
than sixteen hundred British sail, with 
a total of three thousand and eighty- 
three guns and nearly twelve thousand 


prisoners of war. There were captured or 
British forty-two 
American naval vessels, one hundred and 


thirty-three privateers, and five hundred 


destroyed by ships 


and eleven merchant vessels, a total of 
six hundred and eighty-six. 
While the newspaper editors of the 


day deplored the early blunders and dis- 
asters of our land forces on the Canadian 
frontier, the poets looking seaward had 
something to sing about. 

What a subject for exultant verse was 
the career of the little privateer sloop 
Dart, which mounted two swivels and a 
brass six-pounder, could be propelled by 
sweeps, and came into port triumphantly 
mounted the deck of her captured 
adversary, the British brig Diana! Many 
songs became historic: “ Hull’s Victory,” 
“Bainbridge’s Tid Ri Di,” “ Yankee 
Tars.” “The Privateers ” good old sea- 
The newspapers were 
filled with highfalutin doggerel, and took 
on 


on 


songs they were. 


a rather gloating style in their news 
columns and editorials. 
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To the State of Virginia belongs the 
honor of the first prisoner and 
the first prize of the war. The former 
was a Captain Wilkinson, of the Royal 
Marine, who Norfolk 


taking 


was captured in 


while endeavoring to make his way out 
in a rowboat to a British man-of-war 
then hovering off the coast. The first 
prize was the schooner Patriot, bound 
from Gnadaloupe to Halifax with a 


valuable cargo of sugar. She was taken 


by the cutter Jefferson, William Ham 


master, and arrived at Norfolk on June 
26th. 
The list of British war-ships on the 


Halifax station at the time of the break- 
ing out of hostilities more than equaled 
the weight of armament of the regular 
navy of the United States. These vessels 
consisted of the Africa, a ship of the 
line of sixty-four guns, flying the flag 
of Rear-Admiral Herbert Sawyer; two 
receiving-ships, four frigates, nine sloops- 
No wonder 
the little American navy needed the as- 
sistance of the privateers, if for no other 
purpose than to divert attention. 

On the regular navy list in 1812 were 


of-war, and seven schooners. 


sixteen vessels, only six of which rated 
over thirty-two guns; three only 


were 
frigates of the first class, rating forty- 
four. These were the United States, 
the Constitution, and the President. 


They were the oldest on the list; built in 
the year 1797, in the ports of Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and New York, in the order 
named. There is hardly a_school-boy 
who does not recall their deeds. Some 
private yachts afloat at the present day 
would almost equal their tonnage, which 
was but one thousand five hundred and 
seventy-six tons. Out of the list of six- 
teen ships, there were six others, rating 
from a hundred and sixty tons to twelve 
hundred and sixty-five, who lent their 
names to fame: the Chesapeake, 38; the 
Essex, 32; the Hornet, 18; the Wasp, 18; 
the Argus, 16; and the Enterprise, 12. 
3ut three of the sixteen were taken by 


the enemy, and only one surrendered 
after a single combat with a vessel of 
her own: size. There were but twelve 


officers with the rank of captain in 1812, 
and the total of those of all grades hold- 


ing commissions was but five hundred. 
Less than three thousand seamen were 


available 


for cruising war-vessels: the 
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THE ESCAPE OF 
marine numbered fifteen hundred 
and twenty-three men and officers. Dur- 
the war the personnel of the navy 

continually until it 
four times what 


corps 


ing 
grew between 
it was at the 
beginning, the list showing nearly fifteen 


was 
three and 


thousand of all grades on the nation’s 
pay-roll in 1815. 

Very early indeed were the doings of 
made known to the public. 
Within a few hours after receiving news 
of the declaration of war in the city of 
New York a squadron of three frigates, 
brig, and one sloop-of-war sailed 
from that port in quest of several of the 
enemy’s known to be cruising 
off the On the 3d of July the 
frigate Essex, under Captain Porter, went 
New York. The 


Vautilus, Viper, and Vixen were cruising 


the ships 


one 


frigates 
harbor. 

to sea from brigs 
f the coast, and the sloop-of-war 
the high returning 
On the 12th of July the 
stitution, under the command of Captain 
Hull, put out from 
Efforts had been made to detain 
her, as it was held by some in the Navy 
that the 
proper condition for service. was, 
to the strenuous 
demands ever put upon the sailing quali- 


Wasp 


we from 


is on 


seas 
France. Con- 
Isaac Chesapeake 
Bay. 


not in 
She 


Department she was 


however, equal most 


THE 


CONSTITUTION” 


ties of any vessel that spread canvas, as 
will be seen. Let us tell it just as it was 
given to the public of that day. It has 
a introduction to a_ stirring, 
On the 1st of Au- 
gust there appeared in The National In- 


modest 


heart-lifting story. 


telligencer this paragraph: 


The following copy of a letter received 
at the Navy Department will serve to re- 
lieve the anxiety which has generally been 
felt for the fate of the United States’ frigate 
Constitution, Captain Hull, since the report 
of her having been chased by a British fleet, 
on her passage from Lynnhaven Bay to an 
Eastern Port: 

Constitution, at Sea, off Nantucket. 
July 20, 1812. 

Sir,—The Constitution is on her way to 
Boston for your orders, having been chased 
by a British squadron off New-York and 
near being taken. The chase contin- 
ued three days and nights, by a line of bat- 
tie ship, four frigates, a brig, and a schooner. 

I shall call off and write from 
there, and continue cruising in the bay until 
I hear from you. respectfully, 

ISAAC 


very 


Soston 


HULL. 
HAMILTON, 
the 


Hon. PAu! 


Secretary of Vary. 


The Boston Gazette, in the issue that 
appeared on the morning of the 27th of 








THE 





July, printed the following news item 
in large type: 


FRIGATE CONSTITUTION SAFE 

We have the pleasure of announcing the 
arrival in our harbor, last evening, of the 
frigate Captain Hull. She 
left the Chesapeake Bay on the 12th inst., 


U. ws 


Constitution, 


and on the 16th, in the afternoon, saw a 
frigate, and gave chase; the wind being 


light they could not come near enough be- 
fore night to ascertain who she was. It con- 
tinued calm the principal part of the night. 
On the morning of the 17th Brit- 
ish squadron, consisting of a ship of the 
line, four frigates, a brig, and a schooner; 
the nearest frigate within gunshot. Through- 
out the whole of this day it was calm; and 
every exertion made, by towing and warping, 
to make headway; but the enemy, by at- 
taching all their boats to two frigates, were 
evidently gaining upon the Constitution, and 
occasionally enabled them to bring their 
bow guns to bear upon her. This kind of 
maneuvring, and the frequent discharge of 
the stern continued 
the whole of this day. On the 18th, at day- 


saw a 


Constitution's chasers, 
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light, a small breeze sprang up, when the 
Constitution spread all her canvas, and by 


outsailing the enemy, escaped a _ conflict, 
which she could not have maintained with 


any hope of success against a force so greatly 


superior. The chase was continued sixty 
hours, during which ime the whole crew 


remained at their stations. The Constitution 
was bound to New York, but from the un- 
favorableness of the wind, has put in here. 

We feel an additional pleasure in stating 
the safety of this vessel, as it puts to rest 
the thousand rumors which have 
circulation respecting her; and more espe- 
cially as it enabled us to contradict the ar- 
ticle in the last New-York Evening Post, 
that “she was compelled to go to sea with- 
out either powder or ball,” which we do on 
the authority of an officer of the ship, who 


been in 


assures us that she is completely provided 
with every munition of war, and 
has a full crew of brave and gallant seamen. 


necessary 


Contemporaneous with General Will- 
iam Hull’s surrender at Detroit in the 
middle of August, where he practically 
handed over his the British, 


army to 





PRIVATEERSMEN 
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followed a succession of brilliant achieve- 
ments on the ocean which entirely dis- 
pelled the temporary gloom which per- 
vaded the minds and filled with grief the 
hearts of the American people, The 
country was soon electrified by the news 
that an English frigate had surrendered 
to an American for the first time in 
history. Let us quote from one of the 
least exultant edi- 

torials published in 

The War 


NAVAL vVicToRy! 

To compensate our 
readers, in some de 
gree, for the disap- 
pointment and morti 
fication they cannot 
but feel at the mis 
fortune of our little 
army under gen. 
Hull, it is with feel- 
ings of pride and 
pleasure that we re- 
fer them to the gal 
lant exploit of capt. 
Hull, his nephew, in 
the frigate Constitu- 
tion, in capturing 
and destroying the 
British frigate Guer- 
riere. What adds to 
our satisfaction on 
this heart - cheering 
oceasion is, that the 
(juerrvere was es 
teemed by the 
British as one of the finest frigates in their 
service, was manned by a picked crew, and 
suffered to cruise alone, with the full con- 
fidence that any American frigate would be 
an easy prey to her. Last winter, while off 
this harbor, the capt. of the (uerriere 
vauntingly had his vessel’s name, printed in 
large characters on her foretopsail, and in- 
quired of every vessel he met of commander 
Rodgers, intimating that he meant to chas- 
tise him for the dressing he gave the Little 
Relt. We trust that the valiant captain 
Dacres will boast no more. 


We find in the columns of the Boston 
Patriot the following interesting detail: 


Capt. Dacres, of the Guerriere, landed on 
Monday on parole, and resides in town: The 
other officers of the ship are to be paroled 
in Coneord. The British wounded men were 
immediately landed and sent to the hospital 
on Rainsford Island, to which place Marshal 
Prince has sent surgeons, and every neces- 
sary for their comfort and recovery, under 
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the direction of Capt. S. Prinee, Dep. Mar 
shal, whose attention and humanity to the 
unfortunates under his care are highly 
spoken of. They were brought up yesterday 
from the island, and are now in the Naval 
Hospital, Charlestown. The well prisoners 
have all been put on board the prison-ship 
in Charles-river. 

Capt. Dacres is son of the late Ad. Dacres, 
and was made Post Captain in 1806. The 
Giuerriere was a 
French vessel taken 
in L806, off the 
Faro Islands, by the 
Blanche, 38 guns, 
Capt. Lavie, after a 
spirited action ot 
45 minutes. 

The pr isoners 
taken from the 
(iuerriere have been 
treated with every 
kindness and atten- 
tion becoming the 
American character. 
Much better, we ap- 
prehend, than would 
have been experi- 
enced by our brave 
fellows if the chance 
of war haa’ placed 
them in command of 
the enemy. ‘ 

We are told the 
officers of the Guer- 
rien have about 
20,000 dollars of 
gold and silver 
in their baggage. If 
they brought this with them from England, 
it is private property; and for honor’s sake 
let them keep it. But if it is part of the 
plunder of defenceless Americans, seized and 
distributed before condemnation, it is not 
their property, it belongs justly to the brave 
crew by whom the Guerriere has been de- 
stroyed. 


The capture of the (uerriere took 
place on August 19th, two days after 
General Hull’s surrender at Detroit. A 
month later the American sloop-of-war 
Wasp, Captain Jacob Jones, took the 
sritish sloop-of-war Frolic (she and her 
prize were almost immediately retaken 
by H.M.S. Poictiers, 74, and on top of 
this bit of news the country was set in 


commotion again by the appearance of 
the frigate United States, commanded 
by Stephen Decatur, at the entrance to 
Long Island Sound, with the captured 
British frigate Macedonian following in 
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her wake. The New London Gazette, 
of the issue of Saturday, December the 
5th, printed the following: 

New Lonpon, Dec. 5 

Yesterday afternoon arrived off the light- 
house, the U. S. frigate United States, com- 
modore Decatur. A gale of wind blowing, no 
communication was had with the shore until 
evening, When a boat came up to town with 
several officers, from whom the editor of the 
Gazette gathered the following information. 

On the 25th of October, early in the morn- 
ing, lat. 30, lon. 36, the United States dis- 
covered the Macedonian to windward, and 
gave chase. The enemy bore down upon 
her, and about 10 o’clock a distant and par- 
tial exchange of shot commenced, when the 
Vacedonian having her mizen topmast shot 
away, bore down for closer action. In sev- 
enteen minutes after she struck her colors 
to the United States. 

The Macedonian was commanded by cap- 
tain Jolin S. Carden, esq., mounting 49 guns 

had a full complement of men (about 300), 
104 of whom were killed and wounded, among 
them no officer of rank. The United States 
had 12 men only killed and wounded, of the 
latter lieutenant Funk, who died of his 
wounds, a valuable officer, much esteemed in 
this city, and whose death will be univer- 
sally regretted. The nation will render his 
name hallowed. 

When the Macedonian struck, she had 
nothing standing but her fore and main- 
masts, and fore-yard. The fore and main- 
masts were badly wounded, and every spar, 
even to the smallest, cut. She received 
nearly 100 shots in her hull, several of 
which were between wind and water. All 
her boats were rendered useless, excepting 
a small one, which was veered out astern 
before the action commenced. During the 
action, the fire of the United States was so 
vivid, that the crew of the Macedonian 
cheered three times, conceiving her to be 
on fire—but so little was the United States 
impaired, that in 5 minutes after she had 
possession of the Macedonian, she was com- 
pletely ready for another action. 

When captain Carden came on board the 
United States to present his sword to com- 
modore Decatur, the commodore said—* Sir, 
I cannot receive the sword of a man who has 
so bravely defended his ship, but I will re- 
ceive your hand.” ‘The reader can easily 
imagine what must have been the impression 
produced by this noble reception of a van- 
quished enemy. 

The Macedonian was built in 1810. She 
is now off Montauk Point. 


A local poet was immediately stirred 
into the following outburst, which was 
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sung to the tune of “ Ye Tars of Colum- 
bia.” It ran on for some twenty stanzas, 
of which the following is one: 

‘Let Britain no longer lay claim to the 

seas, 

For the trident of Neptune is ours, if we 

please, 

While Hull and Decatur and Jones are 

our boast, 

We dare their whole navy to come to our 

coast.” 

The story of the arrival of the flag of 
the Macedonian at Washington, brought 
by Lieutenant Hamilton, the son of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and his entry 
with the colors to the naval ball given 
to the officers of the navy and particular- 
ly to Captain Stewart, has been described 
many times. The Washington cor- 
respondent to a New York paper, under 
the date of December 10th, ends his pen- 
picture thus: “Such a seene as this oe- 
easion exhibited we have never before 
witnessed; and never, never, ‘so long 
as memory holds her seat, shall we 
forget it !” 

Niles’s Weeklu Register ended its ecom- 
ment on the latest victory in the follow- 
ing words: “ Let the navy be augmented 
—and impressments will cease. Let it 
be done quickly that the war may end 
with glorious safety.” 

On Monday, the 15th of February, 1813, 
the frigate Constitution, that had been 
cruising in southern waters, principally 
off the coast of Brazil, arrived in Boston 
harbor with the news that she had taken, 
on the 29th of December, his Britannic 
Majesty’s frigate Java, of forty-nine guns 
and upward of four hundred men, com- 
manded by Captain Lambert, and con- 
veying Lieutenant-General Hislop, gov- 
ernor of Bombay, and his staff. A New 
York paper, under the date of February 
23d, made the following announcement: 


GREAT NAVAL VICTORY No, 4! 

It is with peculiar pride and pleasure that 
we are enabled at this time, to lay before 
our readers the following account of another 
most splendid Naval Victory, which was ob- 
tained by our good frigate the Constitution, 
commanded by commodore Bainbridge, over 
the British frigate Java, commanded by cap- 
tain Lambert, a very distinguished officer. 
It is no less remarkable than true, that 
every disaster we have suffered upon the 
land, has been accompanied by a briHiant 
triumph upon the ocean. Anether incident 
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worthy of remark is, that this action took 
place on the very day on which captain Hull, 
the tormer the 


was a dinner g 


commander of 
at the en by the cor- 
poration and citizens of New-York in honor 
of the exploits of our naval heroes. It is 
to be regretted that the shattered state of 
this immensely valuable prize after the 
action, distance from our 
rendered it necessary to destroy her. 


Constitution, 
guest 


and her great 
coast, 
Yet we sincerely hope that Congress may re- 
consider the 
the tars of the 
Constitution, and 


make them ample re- 


case ot 


brave 


muneration for an act, 
doubt the 
ren- 


which no 
publie service 
ce red indispensable. 

The 
rived at Boston on 
Monday last; 
tenant 


Constitution ar- 


and lieu- 
Ludlow 
this 
with the 
Commodore’s dispatch 


passe d 
through city on 


Thursday, 


for 
the 
shall 
in time 


the Secretary of 
Navy, 
probably 
for our 


which we 
receive 
next 
paper. 


All the officers and 
seamen taken in the 
Java paroled 
by Commodore Bain- 
bridge, and landed on 
the 3d of January at San Salvador, Brazil 

thirty-two officers and 


were 


three hundred 
twenty-nine petty officers, seamen, 


and marines. 


and 
In a private letter com- 
the 
makes this generous observa- 
tion: “The Java was exceedingly well 
fought and defended. Poor 
Lambert, whose death I sincerely regret, 
gallant officer and 
He has left a widow and 
two helpless children.. But his country 


menting upon action Commodore 


Bainbridge 
bravely 
was a 


distinguished, 
worthy man. 


makes provision for such sad events.” 
After the action of two hours the Java 
had been completely dismasted, and so 
riddled that it was impossible to save 
her, and she was set on fire. Her losses 
had been sixty killed, including her gal- 
lant commander, and a hundred and 
seventy wounded; the Constitution losing 
nine killed and twenty-six wounded. The 
Boston Patriot printed a picturesque ac- 
the arrival of 


count of Commodore 
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Bainbridge and his reception by the 


populace: 


HONOR TO THE BRAVE 


On Thursday at 12 o’clock, commodore 
Bainbridge landed at the long-wharf from 
the frigate Constitution, amidst 
tions, and roaring of cannon from the 
All the way from the end of the 
pier, clear up to the Exchange Coffee-House, 
was decorated with colors and streamers. In 

State - 


were 


acclama- 


shore. 


street, the y 
strung 
the 


buildings, 


across 
from opposite 
the 
windows and balconies 
of the 
filled with 
tops of 


were 


while 
houses were 

the 
houses 
with 
and 
crowd 


ladies, 
the 
covered 
spectators, an 
filled 
streets, so as to 
difficult for 
the military escort to 
The 
was 
guished by 
figure, 
ing 


his 


immense 
the 
render it 


Commo- 
distin- 
noble 
and walk- 
uncovered. On 
right hand was 
the pride of our navy, 
the veteran 
dore Rodgers, and on 
left, brigadier- 
general Welles — then 
followed the 
captain Hull, col. Blake, and a number of 
officers and citizens—but the crowd was so 
that it was difficult to keep the 
order of procession. The band of music in 
the baleony of the State Bank, and the music 
of the New England Guards, had a fine 
effect, especially when they struck up 
Yankee Doodle. 


march. 
d ore 
his 
his 


commo 
his 


brave 


immense 


England not only was surprised at the 
unexpected turn of events at sea, but her 
own newspapers took on a note of con- 
sternation, as is evident from this edito- 
rial in the London Times, March 20, 1813: 


The publie will learn, with sentiments 
which we shall not presume to anticipate, 
that a third British frigate has struck to 
an American. occurrence that 
calls for serious reflection—this, and the fact 
stated in our paper of yesterday, that 
Lloyd’s List contains notices of upwards of 
five hundred British vessels captured in 7 
months by the Americans. Five hundred 
merchantmen and three frigates! (Ay and 
three sloops of war! ) 


This is an 
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Can the statements be true: and can the 
English people hear them unmoved’ Any 
one who had predicted such a result of an 
American war, this time last year, would 
have been treated as a madman or a traitor. 
He would have been told, if his opponents 
had condescended to argue with him, that 
long ere seven months had elapsed, the 
American flag would be swept from the seas, 
the contemptible navy of the United States 
annihilated, and their maritime arsenals 
rendered a heap of ruins. Yet down to this 
moment not a single American frigate has 
struck her flag. They insult and laugh at 
our want of enterprise and vigor. They 
leave their ports when they please, and re- 
turn to them when it suits their con- 
venience; they traverse the Atlantic; they 
beset the West-India islands; they advance 
to the very chops of the channel; they 
parade along the coasts of South America; 
nothing chases, nothing intercepts, nothing 
engages them, but to yield them triumph. 


A year to a day after President Mad- 
ison’s manifesto to Congress, quoted in 
the opening of this article, the frigate 
Chesapeake—*“ the luckless Chesapeake,” 
as the sailors called her—put out from 
Boston harbor to answer the challenge 
of the Shannon, made evident by her 
flaunting her flag off the entrance to 
the harbor. The latter ship, a 38, under 
command of Captain Philip Bowes Vere 
Broke, was at the top-notch of efficiency 
and preparation. Her commander had 
written a personal letter to Captain 
James Lawrence, challenging him to this 
meeting, and stating his complement and 
broadside strength; but this letter was 
never received, although it was a remark- 
able manifestation of a naval officer’s 
outspoken manliness and candor. The 
story of the fight is well known; how the 
green crew of the Chesapeake was almost 
at the point of mutiny before the action, 
the rigging being newly rove and the 
men unacquainted with their officers; 
everything was in disorder. 

Captain Lawrence was very early mor- 
tally wounded and earried below. Cap- 
tain Broke, who led the boarding party 
that gained the Chesapeake’s deck, was 
also severely shot in the neck and taken 
aboard his own vessel. Every one of 
the Chesapeake’s officers was either 
killed or wounded. After her capture 
she was taken into the harbor of Halifax, 
where the bodies of Captain Lawrence 
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and his gallant officers slain with him in 
battle were committed to the grave, at- 
tended by all the civil, naval, and military 
officers of the two nations who happened 
to be in the port. 

Again a local poet was moved to do 
something better than the ordinary sea- 
faring rhyme, and two of his stanzas 
have some merit of feeling: 


‘To thee, thy foes could not refuse 
rhe meed to valor, justly due, 

Nor shall an humble lowly muse, 
Forget to praise a patriot true. 


*“ What though no friends nor kindred dear, 
To grace his obsequies attend; 
The foemen are his brothers here, 
And every hero is his friend.” 


Despite this generous treatment and 
the display of grief on the enemy’s part, 
England was sent into a mad rejoicing 
by the news that at last an American 
frigate had been taken in equal combat. 

Nearly two months later Woodworth’s 
Journal referred to the singular dem- 
onstrations that took place in the fol- 
lowing editorial: 


OUR TRIUMPHS 

According to the London newspapers, our 
enemies have paid higher compliments to 
the valor of our tars then we have done 
ourselves. Their lamentations over the 
Guerriere, Java, Macedonian, Frolic, &ce., 
&e., have thundered our applause over the 
universe; the tone of deep regret has been 
so universal with the boasted masters of the 
ocean, that its singularity must have been 
noted even at Algiers. Nor is our glory em- 
blazoned only by British lamentations—our 
fame is spread abroad by the tower guns 
and by British illuminations. Formerly, 
when a Duncan, a St. Vincent, or a Nelson 
gained a signal victory, and destroyed a 
Dutch, a Spanish, or a French fleet, the 
tower guns were then fired, but never were 
there rejoicings at a victory over a squad- 
ron or a ship until the capture of the “ Ches- 
apeake.” Then, indeed, were the tower 
guns fired, and the Bow bells rung, and well 
they might, for it was an unusual thing to 
triumph over Americans—what an encomium 
did those guns pay to our tars! What a 
peal of joy did the bells ring in the ears 
of Americans! Yes, the bravery of our tars 
is such, that we have compelled the enemy 
to proclaim it themselves; so ‘difficult was 
it to gain a single victory or a single ship 
from us, that, when gained, as much was 
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done to celebrate it, as used to be done after 
a battle in which 20 ships of the line were 
taken. 


Notwithstanding this reverse, the suc- 
cesses continued, varied by a few small 
losses, until the war was over. Perry’s 
victory on Lake Erie and MeDonough’s 
on Lake Champlain were the only “ fleet 
actions,” if so they could be ealled, of 
the war, and between them they saved 
New Y ork State from invasion. A 
strange commentary on the slowness 
with which news traveled was that the 
treaty of peace had already been signed 
at The Hague in December, 1814, before 
the loss of the U.S.S. President, which was 
forced to surrender to a British squadron, 
January 15, 1815, and the capture of 
the Cyane and Levant by the Constitution 
in February. Of only one great land 
victory can the United States boast 
New Orleans, fought, like the two last 
ship actions, after peace had been signed. 

The spirit of 1812 lived on the sea; it 
reflected itself in catch-words and phrases 
that became traditional inheritances to 
the generation succeeding. The little 
frigate Essex, commanded by David Por- 


ter, after maintaining for hours in the 
harbor of Valparaiso an unequal combat 
against two vessels, the Phebe and the 
Cherub, which, combined, were almost 
double her own armament, left “ Re- 
member the /ssex!” as a heritage. The 
gallant Lawrence’s last words, “ Don’t 
give up the ship!” would animate the 
gun-deck crew of any vessel, and, though 
the old-time sailor has disappeared and 
his successor is a machine-made product 
who must be instructed to know and to 
handle the complicated mechanism of the 
modern war-ship, the need, if need arises, 
is for the same class of men. 

But the days of the privateersman, 
with his lightly built, oversparred craft, 
with the “Long Tom” amidships and a 
broadside battery that could be carried 
in the erown of one’s hat, have gone. 
There will be no more privateers, nor 1s 
it possible to build a war-ship in three 
months. Ships must be ready and the 
crews must be prepared. But if this 
country has the misfortune to find herself 
at war again it will have to look to the 
sea, as heretofore, and may the spirit of 
1812 be found still living! 
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Madame. Jolicceur’s 


BY THOMAS 


EING 


widow of 


age, and a 
the late Mon- 

sieur Jolicceur had held the respon- 
sible position under government of Ingé- 


somewhat of an 
dignity 


nieur des Ponts et Chaussées—yet being 
also of a provocatively fresh plumpness, 
and a Marseillaise, it was of necessity that 
Madame Veuve Joliceur, on being left 
lonely in the world save for the ecompan- 
ionship of her adored Schah de Perse, 
should entertain the 
future that were antipodal and antago- 
nistic: on the one hand, of an austere life 


expectations of 


suitable to a widow of a reasonable ma- 
turity and of an assured position; on 
the other hand, of a life, not 
suitable to a widow still of a provocative- 
ly fresh plumpness and by birth a Mar 
seillaise. 

Had* Madame Joliceur 


severe temperament and a resolute mind 


austere, 


possessed a 


possessions inherently improbable, in 
she would have 
made her choice between these equally 
possible futures with a promptness and 
with a finality that would have left noth- 
ing at ends. So 
would have emphasized her not excessive 
by a slightly excessive gravity of 
dress and of deportment; and would have 
adorned it, and her dignified widowhood, 
by becoming and_ thereafter, 
clinging with a modest ostentation only 
to her piety, would have radiated, as 
time made its marches, an always in- 
Sut as Ma- 
dame Jolicceur did not possess a tempera- 
ment that even bordered on severity, 
and as her mind was of a sort that made 
itself up in at least twenty different di- 
rections in a single moment—as she was, 
in short, an entirely typical and there- 
fore an entirely delightful Provencale 
—the situation was so much too much 
for her that, by the process of formulat- 
ing a great variety of irreconcilable con- 
clusions, she left everything at loose ends 
by not making any choice at all. 

In effect, she simply stood attendant 


view of her birthplace 


loose endowed, she 


age 


dévote; 


creasingly exemplary grace. 


Cat 


A. JANVIER 


store for 
avowedly clung 
only, in default of piety, to her adored 
Schah de Perse 


she declared in diseonsolate negligence of 


the future had in 
meanwhile 


upon what 


her: and 
to whom was given, as 


her still provocatively fresh plumpness, 
all of the affection that re- 
mained in the devastated recesses of her 
withered heart. 


bestowable 


To prevent compromising misunder- 
standings, unjust to Madame Joliceur, 
the fact must be stated promptly that the 
personage thus in receipt of the contin- 
gent remainder of her blighted affections 

far Oriental potentate 
temporarily domiciled in Marseille—was 
a Persian superb black cat; and a eat of 
such excellences as abundantly to de- 
serve all of the affection that any heart 
of the right sort—withered or otherwise 

could bestow upon him. His equal in 
grave and in beauty, Madame Joliccur 
admitted grudgingly, possibly might be 
found in the Persian royal catteries; but 
neither there nor elsewhere in the whole 
universe, declared with 
was there a cat even remotely comparable 
with him in intelligence, in deportment, 
and above all in sweetness of disposition 

a sweetness so marked that never, even 
under extreme provocation, had he been 
known to raise an angry paw. 

This is not to say that the Sechah de 
Perse was a characterless 
phatie nonenity. 


from being an 


she conviction, 


lym- 
On oceasion he could, 
and did, manifest his disapprovals and 
his resentments—but always with a dig- 
nified usually by no 
overt act than that of retiring to a cor- 
ner—he had his choices in corners, gov- 
erned by the intensity of his feelings— 
and there seating himself with his back 
turned scornfully to an offending world. 
Even in his kindliest corner, on 
occasions, the expression of his scornful 
back whole of wingéd 
words! 
3ut the 


cat, a 


restraint: more 


such 
was a volume 


rare little cat tantrums of the 
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Schah de 
cesses may be applied so strong a term 

were but as sun-spots on the effulgence 
of his amiability. 
His regnant desires, by which his worthy 
little life was governed, were to love and 
to please. 


Perse—if to his so gentle ex- 


otherwise constant 


He was the most cuddlesome 
cat, Madame Jolicwur unhesitatingly as- 
serted, that ever had lived; and he had 
a purr—softly thunderous and winningly 
affectionate—that 
his cuddlesome ways. 
volition, he 


was in keeping with 
When, of his own 
would jump into her abun- 
dant lap and go to burrowing with his 
little soft round head beneath her soft 
round elbows, the while gurglingly purr- 
ing forth his love for her, Madame Joli- 
ceur, quite justifiably, at times was 
moved to tears. 

In the performance of his many in- 
dead cat” act was 
almost painful realism 
he took so genuine a pleasure that a 


teresting tricks—his “ 


done with an 
mere word of prompting sufficed to set 
him at them; and, so great was his in- 
telligence, in his 
table with mistress 
known them as “surprises ” 

when she merely set the signal for it, 
without any word of prompting at all. 


he engaged most no- 
trick—a 


between 


game his 


“ 


The signal to which he responded was 
a close-fitting white cap—to be quite 
frank, a nighteap—that Madame Joli- 
cur tied upon her head when it was de- 
sired that their frolic should begin. It 
the that should 
sume her cap with an air of detachment 
and though no such 
entity as the Schah de Perse existed, 
and with an_ insisted-upon disregard 
of the fact that he watching 
her alertly with his great golden eyes. 
Equally was it of the game that the Schah 
de Perse should affect—save for his alert 
watching—a like disregard of the doings 
of Madame Jolicceur: usually by an os- 
tentatious pretense of washing his up- 
raised hind-leg, or by a like pretense of 
behind ears. These con- 
duly having been observed, 
Madame Joliceur would seat herself in 
her especial easy-chair, above the rela- 
tively high back of which her night- 
capped head rose a little. Being so 
seated, always with the air of aloofness 
and detachment, she would take a book 
from the table and make a show of be- 


was of she as- 


game 


aloofness: as 


was 


serubbing his 


ventions 
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contents. Mat- 
ters being thus advanced, the Schah de 
Perse would make a show of becoming 


coming absorbed in its 


absorbed in searchings for an imaginary 


so would eonduct his ficti- 
tious quest for that supposititious ani- 
mal as eventually to achieve for himself 
a strategic position close behind Madame 
Joliceur’s chair. Then, dramatically, 
the end of the game would 
come: as the Schah de Perse—leaping 
with the distinguishing grace and light- 
Persian race—would flash 
and “surprise” Madame Joli- 
ceur by covering her white cap with 
his small black person, all a-shake with 
triumphant purrs! It was a charming 
little well understood 
by the Schah de Perse that he never ven- 
tured to essay it under other, and more 
intimate, conditions of nightcap 
as he never failed to engage in it 
spirit when his white lure properly 
set for him above the back of Ma- 
dame Joliceeur’s chair. It was as though 
to the Schah de Perse the white nighteap 
of Madame Joliceeur, displayed in 
with the rules of the game, 
were an oriflamme: akin to, but in minor 
points differing from, the helmet of 
Navarre. 

Being such a eat, it will be perceived 
that Madame Jolicceur had reason in her 
avowed intention to bestow upon him all 
of the bestowable affection remnant in 
her withered heart’s devastated recesses; 
and, equally, that would not be 
wholly desolate, having such a eat to 
comfort her, while standing impartially 
attendant upon the decrees of fate. 


mouse—but 


pleasing 


ness of his 


upward 


comedy— and sO 


use ; 
even 
with 
was 


ac- 


cordance 


she 


To that any not 
spicuously old and quite conspicuously 
of a fresh plumpness could be left in any 
city isolate, save for a cat’s company, 
while the fates were spinning new 
threads for her, would be to put a severe 
strain upon credulity. To make that 
assertion specifically of Madame _ Joli- 
ceur, and specifically—of all cities in 
the world!—of Marseille, would be to 
strain credulity fairly to the breaking 
point. On the other hand, to assert that 
Madame Joliceeur, in defense of her iso- 
lation, was compelled to plant machine- 
guns in the doorway of her dwelling—a 
the Pavé 


assert woman con- 


house of modest elegance on 








MADAME 


Rue 
Nor 
the 


d'Amour, at the crossing of the 


Bausset —-would be to go too far. 
from the fact that 


indeed -aside 


presence of such engines of destruction 


would not have been tolerated by the 
other residents of the quietly respectable 
Pavé d’Amour- Madame _ Joliccur 
herself, as has been intimated, tempera- 
mentally disposed to go to such lengths 
as machine-guns in maintenance of her 
somewhat waveringly desired privacy in 
a merely cat-enlivened solitude. 

Between these widely separated ex- 
tremes of conjectured possibility lay the 
mediate truth of the matter: which truth 
—thus resembling precious gold in its 
valueless rock matrix—lay embedded in, 
and was to be extracted from, the irre- 
sponsible utterances of the double row 
of loosely hung tongues, always at hot 
wagging, ranged along the two sides of 
the Rue Bausset. 

Madame Jouval, a milliner of repute— 
delivering herself with the generosity 
due to a good customer from whom an 
order for a trousseau was a not unremote 
possibility, yet with the acumen perfect- 
ed by her professional experiences— 
summed her views of the situation, in 
talk with Madame Vie, proprietor of the 
Vie bakery, in these words: “It is of 
the convenances, and equally is it of her 
own melancholy that this 
poor Madame retires for a season to sor- 
row in a suitable seclusion in the com- 
pany of her sympathetic cat. Only in 
such retreat can she give vent fitly to her 
desolating grief. But after storm comes 
sunshine: and I am happily assured by 
her less despairing appearance, and by 
the new mourning that I have been 
making for her, that even now, from the 
bottomless depth of her affliction, she 
looks beyond the storm.” 

“T well believe it!” snapped Madame 
Vie. “That the appearance of Madame 
Joliceur at any time has been despairing 
is a matter that has escaped my notice. 
As to the mourning that she now wears, 
it is a defiance of all propriety. Why, 
with no more than that of color in her 
frock ”—Madame Vie upheld her thumb 
and finger infinitesimally separated— 
“and with a mere pin-point of a flower 
in her bonnet, she would be fit for the 
opera !” 

Madame Vic spoke with a caustic bit- 


was 


necessities, 
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its roota. Her own 

marriage had been 
catastrophic that her 
neglected bakery had gone very much to 
the bad. Still more closely to the point, 
Madame Joliceur—ineident to finding 
entomologie specimens misplaced in her 
breakfast-rolls—had taken the leading 
part in an interchange of incivilities 
with the bakery’s proprietor, and had 
withdrawn from it her custom. 

“And even were her mournings not 
a flouting of her short year of widow- 
hood,” continued Madame Vie, with an 
acrimony that abbreviated the term of 
widowhood most unfairly—“the scores 
of eligible suitors who openly come 
streaming to her door, and are weleomed 
there, are as trumpets proclaiming her 
audacious intentions and her indecorous 
desires. Even Monsieur Brisson is in 
that outrageous procession! Is it not 
enough that she should entice a repul- 
sively bald-headed notary and an old 
rake of a major to make their brazen 
advances, without suffering this anatomy 
of a pharmacien to come treading on their 
heels?—he with his hands imbrued in 
the life-blood of the unhappy old woman 
whom his mismade prescription sent in 
agony to the tomb! Pah! I have no 
patience with her! She and her grief 
and her seclusion and her sympathetic 
eat, indeed! It all is a tragedy of in- 
diseretion—that shapes itself as a revolt- 
ing farce!” 

It will be observed that Madame Vic, 
in framing her bill of particulars, prac- 
tically reduced her alleged scores of 
Madame Jolicceur’s suitors to precisely 
two—since the bad third was _ handi- 
capped so heavily by that notorious mat- 
ter of the mismade prescription as to be 
a negligible quantity, quite out of the 
race. Indeed, it was only the preposter- 
temerity of Monsieur Brisson— 
despairingly clutching at any chance to 
retrieve his broken fortunes—that put 
him in the running at all. With the 
others, in such slighting terms referred 
to by Madame Vic—Monsieur Peloux, a 
notary of standing, and the Major Gon- 
tard, of the Twenty-ninth of the Line— 
the case was different. It had its sides. 

“That this worthy lady reasonably 
may desire again to wed,” declared Mon- 
sieur Fromagin, actual proprietor of the 


had 
second 


that 
venture in 
catastrophic—so 


terness 


ous 





pe 
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Epicerie Russe—an establishment liber- 
ally patronized by Madame Jolicoeur— 
‘is as true as that when she goes to 
make her choosings between these es- 
timable gentlemen she cannot make a 
choice that is wrong.” 

Madame Gauthier, a clearstarcher of 
position, to whom Monsieur Fromagin 
thus addressed himself, was less broadly 
positive. “That is a matter of opinion,” 
she answered; and added: “To go no 
further than the very beginning, Mon- 
sieur should perceive that her choice has 
exactly fifty chances in the hundred of 
going wrong: lying, as it does, between a 
meager, sallow-faced creature of a death- 
white baldness, and a fine big pattern of 
a man, strong and ruddy, with a close- 
clipped but abundant thatch on _ his 
head, and a mustache that admittedly 
is superb!” 

“Ah, there speaks the woman!” said 
Monsieur Fromagin, with a patronizing 
smile distinctly irritating. “ Madame 
will reeognize—if she will but bring her- 
self to look a little beyond the mere out- 
side—that what I have advanced is not 
a matter of opinion but of fact. Ob- 
serve: Here is Monsieur Peloux—to 
whose trifling leanness and aristocratic 
baldness the thoughtful give no atten- 
tion—easily a notary in the very first 
rank. As we all know, his services are 
sought in eases of the most exigent 
importaace—” 

“For example,” interpolated Madame 
Gauthier, “the case of the insurance 
solicitor, in whose countless defraudings 
my own brother was a sufferer: a crea- 
ture of a vileness, whose deserts were 
unnumbered ages of dungeons—and who, 
thanks to the chicaneries of Monsieur 
Peloux, at this moment walks free as 
air! 

“Tt is of the professional duty of ad- 
voeates,” replied Monsieur Fromagin, 
sententiously, “to defend their clients; 
on the sueceessful discharge of that duty 

irrespective of minor details—depends 
their fame. Madame neglects the fact 
that Monsieur Peloux, by his masterly 
conduct of the case that she specifies, 
won for himself from his legal colleagues 
an immense applause.” 

“The more shame to his legal col- 
leagues!” commented Madame Gauthier, 
curtly. 


“But leaving that affair quite aside,” 
continued Monsieur Fromagin, airily, 
but with insistence, “here is this nota- 
ble advocate who reposes his important 
homages at Madame Jolicceur’s feet: he 
a man of an age that is suitable, without 
being excessive; who has in the commu- 
nity an assured position; whose more 
than moderate wealth is known. I insist, 
therefore, that should she accept his 
homages she would do well.” 

“ And I insist,” declared Madame Gau- 
thier, stoutly, “that should she turn her 
back upon the Major Gontard she would 
do most ill!” 

“ Madame a little disregards my prem- 
ises,”’ Monsieur Fromagin spoke in a 
tone of forbearance, “and, therefore, a 
little argues—it is the privilege of her 
sex—against the air. Distinctly, I do 
not exelude from Madame _ Jolicceur’s 
choice that gallant Major: whose rank— 
now approaching him to the command of 
a regiment, and fairly equaling the po- 
sition at the bar achieved by Monsieur 
Peloux—has been won, grade by grade, 
by deeds of valor in his African cam- 
paignings which have made him econspic- 
uous even in the army that stands first 
in such matters of all the armies of the 
world. Moreover—although, admittedly, 
in that way Monsieur Peloux makes a 
better showing—he is of an easy afflu- 
ence. On the Camargue he has his ex- 
cellent estate in vines, from which comes 
a revenue more than sufficing to satisfy 
more than modest wants. At Les Mar- 
tigues he has his charming coquette 
villa, smothered in the flowers of his own 
planting, to which at present he makes 
his agreeable escapes from his military 
duties; and in which, when his retreat 
is taken, he will pass softly his sunset 
years. With these substantial points in 
his favor, the standing of the Major 
Gontard in this matter practically is of 
a parity with the standing of Monsieur 
Peloux. Equally, both are worthy of 
Madame Jolieeur’s consideration: both 
being able to continue her in the life of 
elegant comfort to which she is accus- 


tomed; and both being on a social plane 
—it is of her level accurately—to which 
the widow of an Ingénieur des Ponts et 
Chaussées neither steps up nor steps 
down. Having now made clear, I trust, 
my reasonings, I repeat the proposition 























“WE HAVE OUR GOOD UNDERSTANDINGS, THE SCHAH DE PERSE AND I "’ 


with which Madame took issue: When 
Madame Joliccur goes to make her 
choosings between these estimable gentle- 
men she cannot make a choice that is 
wrong.” 

“And I repeat, Monsieur,” said Ma- 
dame Gauthier, lifting her basket from 
the counter, “that in making her choos- 
ings Madame Joliceur either goes to 
raise herself to the heights of a matured 
happiness or to plunge herself into bald- 
headed abysses of despair. Yes, Mon- 
sieur, that far apart are her choosings!” 
And Madame Gauthier added, in com- 
munion with herself as she passed to the 
street with her basket: “As for me, it 
would be that adorable Major by a thou- 
sand times!” 


As was of reason, since hers was the 
first place in the matter, Madame Joli- 
eeur herself carried on debatings—in 
the portion of her heart that had escaped 
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complete devastation — identical in es- 
sence with the debatings of her case which 
went up and down the Rue Bausset. 

Not having become dévote—in the year 
and more of opportunity open to her for 
a turn in that direction—one horn of her 
original dilemma had been eliminated, 
so to say, by atrophy. Being neglected, 
it had withered: with the practical result 
that out of her very indecisions had 
come a decisive choice. But to her new 
dilemma, of which the horns were the 
Major and the Notary—in the privacy of 
her secret thoughts she made no bones 
of admitting that this dilemma confront- 
ed her—the atrophying process was not 
applicable; at least, not until it could be 
applied with a sharp finality. Too long 
dallied with, it very well might lead to 
the atrophy of both of them in dudgeon; 
and thence onward, conceivably, to her 
being left to cling only to- the Schah de 
Perse for all the remainder of her days. 
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Therefore, to the avoidance of that too 
radical conclusion, Madame Jolieceur 
engaged in her debatings briskly: offer- 
ing to herself, in effect, the balanced ar- 
guments advanced by Monsieur Froma- 
gin in favor equally of Monsieur Peloux 
and of the Major Gontard; taking as her 
own, with moderating exceptions and 
emendations, the views of Madame Gau- 
thier as to the meagerness and _ pallid 
baldness of the one and the sturdiness 
and gallant bearing of the other; consid- 
ering, from the standpoint of her own 
personal knowledge in the premises, the 
Notary’s disposition toward a secretive 
reticence that bordered upon severity, in 
contrast with the cordially frank and 
debonair temperament of the Major; 
and, at the back of all, keeping well in 
mind the fundamental truths that oppor- 
tunity ever is evanescent and that time 
ever is on the wing. 

As the result of her debatings, and 
equally as the result of experience 
gained in her earlier campaigning, Ma- 
dame Joliceur took up a strategie posi- 
tion nicely caleulated to inflame the de- 
sire for, by assuming the uselessness of, 
an assault. In set terms, confirming par- 
ticularly her earlier and more general 
avowal, she declared to both besiegeants 
for her grace that the whole of her be- 
stowable affection was bestowed upon the 
Schah de Perse; and so, with an alluring 
nonchalance, left them to draw easily the 
logical inference that their respective 
quests for that desirable commodity were 
vain. 

The reply of the Major Gontard to this 
declaration was in keeping with his 
known amiability, but also was in keep- 
ing with his military habit of command. 
“ Assuredly,” he said, “Madame _ shall 
continue to bestow, within reason, her 
affections upon Monsieur le Schah; and 
with them that brave animal—he is a cat 
of ten thousand—shall have my affections 
as well. Already, knowing my feeling 
for him, we are friends—as Madame 
shall see to her own convincing.” Ad- 
dressing himself in tones of kindly per- 
suasion to the Schah de Perse, he added: 
“Viens, Monsieur!” — whereupon — the 
Schah de Perse instantly jumped himself 
to the Major’s knee and broke forth, in 
response to a savant rubbing of his soft 
little jowls, into his gurgling purr. 
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“Voila, Madame!” continued the Major. 
“It is to be perceived that we have our 
good understandings, the Schah de Perse 
and I. That we all shall live happily to- 
gether tells itself without words. Sut 
observe ”’—of a sudden the voice of the 
Major thrilled with a deep earnestness, 
and his style of address changed to a 
familiarity that only the intensity of his 
feeling condoned—“I am resolved that 
to me, above all, shall be given thy dear 
affections. Thou shalt give me the per- 
fect flower of them—of that fact rest 
thou assured. In thy heart I am to be 
the very first—even as in my heart thou 
thyself art the very first of all the world 
In Africa I have had my successes in my 
conquests and holdings of fortresses. 
Believe me, I shall have an equal success 
in conquering and in holding the sweet- 
est fortress in France!” 

Certainly, the Major Gontard had a 
bold way with him. But that it had its 
attractions, not to say its compellings, 
Madame Joliceur could not honestly 
deny. 

On the part of the Notary—whose dis- 
position, fostered by his profession, was 
toward subtlety rather than toward bold- 
ness—Madame Joliceeur’s declaration of 
eat rights was received with no such bel- 
ligerent blare of trumpets and beat of 
drums. He met it with a light show of 
banter—beneath which, to come to the 
surface later, lay hidden dark thoughts 

“ Madame makes an excellent pleasan- 
try,” he said, with a smile of the bland- 
est. “ Without doubt, not a very flatter 
ing pleasantry—but I know that her 
denial of me in favor of her cat is but a 
jesting at which we both may laugh. 
And we may laugh together the better 
because, in the roots of her jesting. we 
have our sympathies. I also have an in- 
tensity of affection for cats ”—to be just 
to Monsieur Peloux, who loathed cats, it 
must be said that he gulped as he made 
this flagrantly untruthful statement— 
“and with this admirable cat, so dear to 
Madame, it goes to make itself that we 
speedily become enduring friends.” 

Curiously enough—a mere coincidence, 
of course—as the Notary uttered these 
words so sharply at points with veracity, 
in the very moment of them, the Schah de 
Perse stiffly retired into his sulkiest cor- 
ner and turned what had every appear- 
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“| ALSO HAVE AN INTENSITY 


ance of being a scornful back upon the 
world. 

Judiciously ignoring this inoppor- 
tunely equivocal incident, Monsieur Pe- 
loux reverted to the matter in chief and 
concluded his deliverance in_ these 
words: “I well understand, I repeat, 
that Madame for the moment makes a 
comedy of herself and of her cat for my 
amusing. But I persuade myself that 
her droll faneyings will not be lasting, 
and that she will be serious with me in 
the end. Until then—and then most of 


OF AFFECTION FOR CATS” 


all—I am at her feet humbly: an un- 
worthy, but a very earnest, suppliant for 
her good will. Should she have the 
cruelty to refuse my supplication, it will 
remain with me to die in an unmerited 
despair.” 

Certainly, this was an appeal—of a 
sort. But even without perceiving the 
mitigating subtlety of its comminative 
final clause—so skilfully worded as to 
leave Monsieur Peloux free to bring off 
his threatened unmeritedly despairing 
death quite at his own convenience— 
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Madame Joliceur did not find it satisfy- 


ing. In contrast with the Major Gon- 
tard’s ringingly audacious declarations 
f his habits in dealing with fortresses, 


And, 
of course, was a sheer weakness— 
she permitted herself to be influenced ap- 
preciably by the indicated preferences of 
the Schah de Perse: 
the knee of the 
ate 


she felt that it lacked force. also— 


this, 


who had jumped to 
Major with an affection- 
and who undeniably had 
turned on the Notary—either by chance 
or by 
\s 


eral 


alacrity; 
intention—a back of scorn. 

the general outcome of these sev- 

Madame 


debatings came to have in them 


developments, Joliceur’s 
if I so 
may state the trend of her mental activ- 
ities—fewer bald heads and more mous- 
tachios; and her never severely set pur- 
pose to abide in a loneliness relieved only 
by the Schah de Perse was abandoned 
root and branch. 


While Madame Jolicceeur continued her 
debatings—which, in their modified form, 
manifestly were her to 
-water was running under 
bridges elsewhere. 


approaching 
conclusions - 


In effect, her hesitancies produced a 
period of suspense that gave opportunity 
for, and by the exasperating delay of it 
stimulated, the resolution of the No- 
tary’s dark thoughts into darker deeds. 
With he did not accept at its 
face value Madame Jolicceur’s declaration 
touching the permanent bestowal of her 
remnant affections; but he did believe 
that there was enough in it to make the 
Schah de Perse a delaying obstacle to his 
own acquisition of them. When obsta- 
cles got in this gentleman’s way it was 
his habit to kick them out of it—a habit 
that had not been unduly stunted by half 
a lifetime of successful practice at the 
criminal bar. 


reason, 


Beeause of his professional - relations 
with them, Monsieur Peloux had an ex- 
tensive acquaintance among criminals of 
varying shades of intensity—at times, in 
a professional way, they could be useful 
to him—hidden in the shadowy 
nooks and eorners of the city; and he 
also had his emissaries through 
they could be reached. All 
tions thus standing attendant 
convenience, it 


away 


whom 
the condi- 
upon his 
facile matter for 
him to make an appointment with one of 


was a 
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these disreputables at a cabaret of bad 
record in the Quartier de la Tourette: a 
region—bordering upon the north side of 
the Vieux Port—that is at once the 
oldest and the foulest quarter of Mar- 
seille. 

In going to keep this appointment—as 
was his habit on such oceasions, in avoid- 
ance of possible spying upon his move- 
ments—he went deviously: taking a cab 
to the Bassin de though 
some maritime matter engaged him, and 
thence making the transit of the Vieux 
Port in a bateau-mouche. 


Carénage, 


as 


It was while 
crossing in the ferry-boat that a sudden 
shuddering beset him: as he perceived 
with horror—but without repentance 

the pit into which he descended. In his 
previous, always professional, meetings 
with criminals his position had _ been 
that of unassailable dominance. In his 
pending meeting—since he himself would 
be not only a criminal but an inciter to 


crime—he would be, in the essence of 
the matter, the under dog. Beneath his 
seemly black hat his bald head went 
whiter than even its normal deathly 


whiteness, and perspiration started from 
its every pore. Almost with a groan, he 
removed his hat and dried with his hand- 
kerchief what 
of shame. 


were in a way his tears 

Over the interview between Monsieur 
Peloux and his _hireling — cheerfully 
moistened, on the side of the hireling, 
with absinthe of a vileness in keeping 
with its place of purchase—decency de- 
mands the partial drawing of a veil. In 
brief, Monsieur Peloux—his guilty eyes 
averted, the shame-tears streaming afresh 
from his bald head—presented his crim- 
inal demand and stated the sum that 
he would pay for its gratification. This 
sum—being in keeping with his own es- 
timate of what it paid for—was so much 
in excess of the hireling’s views concern- 
ing the value of a mere eat-killing that 
he fairly jumped at it. 

“Be not disturbed, Monsieur!” he re- 
plied, with the fervor of one really grate- 
ful, and with the expansive extravagance 
of a Marseillais keyed up with excep- 
tionally bad absinthe. “Be not dis- 
turbed in the smallest! In this very 
coming moment this camel of a eat shall 
die a thousand deaths; and in but 
another moment quanti 


immeasurable 
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ties of salt and ashes shall obliterate his 
To an instant 
accomplishment of Monsieur’s wishes I 
pledge whole-heartedly the word of an 
honest man.” 
Actually 
to be inflicted on the Schah de Perse, and 
the needlessly defiling concealment of his 
this radical treatment of 
the matter was precisely what Monsieur 
Peloux what, in terms of 
innuendo and euphemism, he had asked 
for. But the brutal frankness of the 
hireling, and his evident delight in sin- 


justly despicable grave! 


barring the number of deaths 


burial-place 


desired > and 


ning for good wages, came as an arousing 
the enfeebled remnant of the 
Notary’s better nature—with a resulting 
vacillation of purpose to which he would 
have risen superior had he been longer 
habituated to the ways of crime. 

“No! No!” he said, 
not mean that—by no means all of that. 
At least—That is to say—You will un- 
derstand me, my good man, that enough 
will be done if you remove the cat from 
Marseille. Yes, that is what I mean— 
take it somewhere. Take it to Cassis, to 
Arles, to Avignon—where you will—and 
leave it there. The railway ticket is my 
charge—and, also, you have an extra 
Napoléon for your refreshment by the 
Yes, that suffices. In a bag, you 
know—and e 


soon! 


shoek to 


weakly. “T did 


way. 


Returning the Vieux Port in 
the bateau-mouche, Monsieur Peloux no 
longer shuddered in dread of crime to be 
committed—his shuddering was for ac- 
complished crime. On his bald head, un- 
heeded, the gushing tears of shame ac- 
cumulated in pools. 


across 


When leaves of absence permitted him 
to make retirements to his coquette little 
estate at Les Martigues, the Major Gon- 


tard was as another Cincinnatus: with 
the minor differences that the lickerish 
cookings of the brave Marthe—his old 
femme de ménage: a veritable protago- 
nist among cooks, even in Provence- 
checked him on the side of severe sim- 
plicity; that he would have weleomed 
with effusion lictors, or others, come to 
announce his advance to a regiment; and 
that he made no use whatever of a 
plow. 

In the matter of a plow, he had his 
excuses. His two or three acres of land 
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lay on a hillside banked in tiny terraces 

quite unsuited to the use of that im- 
plement—and the whole of agri- 
cultural energies were given to the culti- 
vation of flowers. Among his flowers, 
intelligently assisted by old Michel, he 
worked with a zeal bred of his affection 
for them; and after his workings, when 
the cool of the come, 
smoked his pipe refreshingly while seated 
on the vine-bowered estrade before his 
trim villa on the crest of the slope: the 
while sniffing with a just interest at the 
fumes of old Marthe’s cookings, and 
placidly delighting in the ever-new 
beauties of the sunsets above the distant 
mountains and their near-by reflected 
beauties in the waters of the Etang de 
Berre. 

Save in his professional relations with 
recalcitrant inhabitants of Northern 
Africa, he was of a gentle nature, this 
amiable ever kindly, when 
kindliness was deserved, in all his deal- 
ings with mankind. Equally, his benev- 
olence was extended to the lower orders 
of animals—that it was understood, and 
reciprocated, the willing jumping of the 
Schah de Perse to his friendly knee made 
manifest—and was exhibited in practical 
ways. Naturally, he was a liberal con- 
tributor to the funds of the Société Pro- 
tectrice des Animaux; what was 
more to the purpose, it his well- 
rooted habit to do such protecting as was 
necessary, on his own account, when he 
chanced upon any suffering creature in 
trouble or in pain. 

Possessing these commendable charac- 
teristics, it follows that the doings of the 
Major Gontard in the railway station at 
Pas de Lanciers—on the day sequent to 
the day on which Monsieur Peloux was 
the promoter of a criminal conspiracy— 
could not have been other than they were. 
Equally does it follow that his doings 
produced the doings of the man with the 
bag. 

Pas de Lanciers is the little station at 
which one changes trains in going from 
Marseille to Les Martigues. Descending 
from a first-class carriage, the Major 
Gontard the line and awaited 
the Martigues train—his leave was for 
two days, and his thoughts were en- 
gaged pleasantly with the breakfast that 
old Marthe would have ready for him 


his 


evening was 


warrior: 


and, 
was 


ere yssed 
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THE MAJOR IN HIS GARDEN 


and with plans for his flowers. From a 
third-class carriage descended the man 
with the bag, who also crossed the line and 
awaited the Martigues train. Presently 

the two happening to come together in 
their saunterings up and down the plat- 
form—the Major’s interest was aroused 
by observing that within the bag went on 
a persistent wriggling; and his interest 
was quickened into characteristic action 
when he heard from its interior, faintly 
but quite distinctly, a very pitiful half- 
strangled little mew! 

“In another moment,” said the Major, 
addressing the man sharply, “that cat 
will be suffocated. Open the bag in- 
stantly, and give it air!” 

“Pardon, Monsieur,” replied the man, 
starting guiltily, “this excellent cat is 
not suffocating. In the bag it breathes 
freely with all its lungs. It is a pet eat, 
having the habitude to travel in this 
manner; and, because it is of a friendly 


disposition, it is accustomed thus to make 
its cheerful little remarks.” By way of 
comment upon this explanation, there 
came from the bag another half-strangled 
mew that was not at all suggestive of 
cheerfulness. It was a faint miserable 
mew—that told of cat despair! 

At that moment a down train came 
in on the other side of the platform, a 
train on its way to Marseille. 

“Thou art a brute!” said the Major, 
tersely. “I shall not suffer thy cruelties 
to continue!” As he spoke, he snatched 
away the bag from its uneasy possessor, 
and applied himself to untying its con- 
fining cord. Oppressed by the fear that 
goes with evil-doing, the man _ hesitated 
for a moment before attempting to re- 
trieve what constructively was his 
property. 

In that fateful moment the bag was 
opened, and a woebegone little black ecat- 
head appeared; and then the whole of a 
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delighted little black eat-body emerged— 
and cuddled with joy-purrs of recogni- 
tion in its deliverer’s arms! Within the 
instant the recognition was 
“Thunder of guns!” eried the 
“Tt is the Schah de Perse!” 
Being thus caught red-handed, the 
hireling of Monsieur Peloux cowered. 
‘ Brigand!” continued the Major. “ Thou 
hast ravished away this charming cat 
by the foulest of robberies. Thou 
worse than the scum of Arab camp-fol- 
lowings. And if I had thee to myself, 
over there in the desert,” he added, grim- 
ly, “thou shouldst go the same way!” 
All overawed by the Major’s African 
attitude, the hireling took to whining. 
“Monsieur will believe me when I tell 
him that I am but an unhappy tool—I, 
an honest man whom a rich tempter, tak- 
ing advantage of my unmerited pover- 


sequent 
mutual. 
Major. 


ty, has betrayed into crime. Monsieur 
himself shall me when I have 
told him all!” And then—with credita- 
bly imaginative variations on the theme 
of a hypothetical dying wife in combina- 
tion with six 
children- 


judge 


starving 
the man came close enough to 
telling all to make clear that his backer 
in cat-stealing was Monsieur Peloux! 

With a gasp of astonishment, the Ma- 
jor again took the word. “ What matters 
it, animal, by whom thy was 
prompted? Thou art the perpetrator of 
it—and to thee punishment! 
Shackles and prisons are in store for 
thee! I shall—” 

But what the Major Gontard had in 
mind to do toward assisting the march of 
retributive justice is immaterial—since 
he did not do it. Even as he spoke—in 
these terms of doom that qualifying con- 
ditions rendered doomless—the man sud- 
denly dodged past him, bolted across the 
platform, jumped to the foot-board of a 
carriage of the just-starting train, clev- 
erly bundled himself through an open 
window, and so was gone: leaving the 
Major standing lonely, with impotent 
rage filling his heart, and with the Schah 
de Perse all a purring cuddle in his 
arms! 

Acting on a just impulse, the Major 
Gontard sped to the telegraph office. 
Two hours must pass before he could fol- 
low the miscreant; but the departed 
train ran express to Marseille, and tele- 


supposititious 


crime 


comes 
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To his 
flowers, and to the romance of a break- 
fast that old Marthe by then was in the 
very act of preparing for him, his 
thoughts went in bitter relinquishment: 
but his purpose Plumping 
the Schah de Perse down any way on the 
telegraph table, and seizing a pen fierce- 
ly, he began his writings. And then, of 
a sudden, an inspiration came to him 
that 
and 


graphic heading off was possible. 


was stern! 


made him stop in his writings— 
that changed his flames of 
into flames of joy. 

His first act under the influence of this 
new and better emotion was to tear his 
half-finished despatch into fragments. 
His second act was to assuage the needs, 
physical and psychical, of the Schah de 
Perse—near to collapse for lack of food 
and drink, and his little eat feelings hurt 
by his brusque deposition on the telegraph 
table—by carrying him tenderly to the 
buffet; and there—to the impolitely over- 
obvious amusement of the buffetiére— 
purchasing cream without stint for the 
allaying of his famishings. To his feast- 
ing the Schah de Perse went with the 
avid energy begotten of his bag-compelled 
long fast. Dipping his little red tongue 


anger 


deep into the saucer, he lapped with a 
vigor that all cream-splattered his little 


black hose. Yet his admirable little cat 
manners were not forgotten: even in the 
very thick of his eager lappings—pa- 
thetically eager, in view of the cause of 
them—he purred forth gratefully, with 
a gurgling chokiness, his earnest little 
eat thanks. 

As the Major Gontard watched this 
pleasing spectacle his heart was all aglow 
within him and his face was of a ra- 
diance comparable only with that of an 
Easter-morning sun. To himself he was 
saying: “It is a dream that has come 
to me! With the disgraced enemy in re- 
treat, and with the Schah de Perse for 
my banner, it is that I hold victoriously 
the whole universe in the hollow of my 
hand!” 


While stopping appreciably short of 
claiming for himself a clutch upon the 
universe, Monsieur Peloux also had his 
satisfactions on the evening of the day 
that had witnessed the enlévement of the 
Schah de Perse. By his own eyes he knew 
certainly that that iniquitous kidnapping 
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rf had been effected. In 
morning the hireling had brought to 


a virtuous cat 
the 
him in his private office the unfortunate 
Schah de all 


and even then giving vent to his pathetic 


Perse unhappily bagged, 
complainings—and had exhibited him, 
justificatif, when making his 
for rail- 
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ce mand 
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he would pour into her harried 
heart a flood of sympathy by which that 
injured organ would be soothed and 
mollified; of how she would be lured 
along gently to requite his tender condo- 
lence with a softening gratitude—that 
presently would into the 


how 


merge easily 

















yet softer phrase 
way fare and the of love! It was 
promised extra a well-made pro- 
napoleon. In the gramme, and_ it 
mid-afternoon the had its’ kernel 
hireling had re- F of reason: to his 
turned, with the sympathetic meth- 
satisfying an- od of dealing with 
nouncement that juries — notably, 
all was accom- for example, in 
plished: that he the case of the in- 
had carried the surance solicitor 
cat to Pas de —in the main was 
Lanciers, of an f to be attributed 
adequate remote- : his exceptionally 
ness, and_ there successful profes- 
had left him with sional career. 
a person in need “Madame 
of a eat who re- dines,” was the 
ceived him will- HE RUBBED HIS HANDS OVER THE announcement 
ingly. Being lit- PERMANENT REMOVAL OF THE CAT that met Monsieur 
erally true, this Peloux when, in 
statement had in it so convincing a ring response to his ring, Madame Jolicceur’s 


of sincerity that Monsieur Peloux paid 


down in full the blood-money, and dis- 


missed his bravo with commendation. 
Thereafter, being alone, he rubbed his 
hands—gladly thinking of what was in 
the way to happen in sequence to the 


permanent removal of this cat stumbling- 
block from his path. Although profes- 
sionally accustomed to consider the possi- 
bilities of permutation, the known fact 
that petards at times are retroactive did 
not present itself to his mind. 


And yet—being only an essayist in 
crime, still unhardened—certain com- 


punctions beset him as he approached 
himself, on the to-be eventful evening of 
that eventful day, to the door of Ma- 
dame Jolicceur’s modestly elegant dwell- 
Pavé d’Amour. In the back 
of his head were justly self-condemna- 
tory thoughts, to the general effect that 
he was a blackguard and deserved to be 
kicked. In the dominant front of his 
head, however, were thoughts of a more 
of he would find 
Madame Joliceur all torn and rent by 
the bitter sorrow of her bereavement; of 


ing on the 


agreeable sort: how 


door was opened for him by a trim maid- 
servant. “ But Madame already has con- 
tinued so long her dining,” added the 
maid-servant, with a glint in her eyes 
that escaped his preoccupied attention, 
“that in but another instant must come 
the end. If M’sieu’ will have the amia- 
bility to await her in the salon, it will 
be for but a point of time!” 

Between this maid-servant and Mon- 
sieur Peloux no love was lost. Instine- 
tively he was aware of, and resented, her 
views—practically identical with those 
expressed by Madame Gauthier to Mon- 
sieur Fromagin—touching his deserts as 
compared with the deserts of the Major 
Gontard. Moreover, she had personal 
incentives to take her revenges. From 
Monsieur Peloux, her only vail had been 
a miserable two-frane Christmas - box. 
From the Major, as from a perpetually- 
verdant Christmas-tree,* bonbons and 
five-frane pieces at all times descended 
upon her in showers. 

Without perceiving the curious smile 


that accompanied this young person’s 


curiously cordial invitation to enter, he 
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accepted the invitation, and was shown 
into the salon: where he seated him- 
self—a left-handedness of which he 
would have been incapable had he been 
less perturbed—in Madame Jolicceur’s 
own especial chair. An anatomical 
vagary of the Notary’s meager person 
was the undue shortness of his body and 
the undue length of his legs. Because 
of this eccentricity of proportion, his 
bald head rose above the back of the 
chair to a height approximately identical 
with that of its normal occupant. 

His waiting time—extending from 
its promised point to what seemed to 
him to be a whole geographical meridian 
—went slowly. To relieve it, he took a 
book from the table, and in a desultory 
manner turned the leaves. While thus 
perfunctorily engaged, he heard the 
clicking of an opening door, and then the 
sound of voices: of Madame Jolicceur’s 
voice, and of a man’s voice—which latter, 
coming nearer, he recognized beyond all 
doubting as the voice of the Major 
Gontard. Of other voices there was not 
a sound: whence the compromising fact 
was obvious that the two had gone 
through that long dinner together, and 
alone! Knowing, as he did, Madame 
Jolieeur’s habitual disposition toward 
the convenances—willingly to be bciled 
in oil rather than in the smallest partic- 
ular to abrade them—he perceived that 
only two explanations of the situation 
were possible: either she had lapsed of a 
sudden into madness; or—the thought 
was petrifying—the Major Gontard had 
won out in his French campaigning on 
his known conquering African lines. The 
cheerfully sane tone of the lady’s voice 
forbade him to clutch at the poor solace 
to be found in the first alternative—and 
so forced him to accept the second. 
Yielding for a moment to his emotions, 
the death-whiteness of his bald head tak- 
ing on a still deathlier pallor, Monsieur 
Peloux buried his face in his hands and 
groaned. 

In that moment of his obscured per- 
ception a little black personage trotted 
into the salon on soundless paws. Quite 
possibly, in his then overwrought con- 
dition, had Monsieur Peloux seen this 
personage enter he would have shrieked 
—in the confident belief that before him 
was a cat ghost! Pointedly, it was not 
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a ghost. It was the happy little Schah de 
Perse himself—all a-frisk with the joy 
of his blessed home-coming, and very 
much alive! Knowing, as I do, many of 
the mysterious ways of little cat souls, 
I even venture to believe that his over- 
bubbling gladness largely was due to his 
sympathetic perception of the gladness 
that his home-coming had brought to two 
human hearts. 

Certainly, all through that long dinner 
the owners of those hearts had done their 
best, by their pettings and their pamper- 
ings of him, to make him a participant 
in their deep happiness; and he, grate- 
fully respondent, had made his affection- 
ate thankings by going through all of 
his repertory of tricks—with one excep- 
tion—again and again. Naturally, his 
great trick, while unexhibited, repeatedly 
had been referred to. Blushing delight- 
fully, Madame Joliceur had told about 
the nightcap that was a necessary part 
of it; and had promised—blushing still 
more delightfully—that at some time, in 
the very remote future, the Major should 
see it performed. For my own part, be- 
eause of my knowledge of little cat 
souls, I am persuaded that the Schah de 
Perse, while missing the details of this 
love-laughing talk, did get into his head 
the general trend of it; and therefore did 
trot on in advance into the salon with his 
little cat mind full of the notion that 
Madame Joliceur immediately would 
follow him—to seat herself, duly night- 
capped, book in hand, in signal for their 
game of surprises to begin. 

Uneonscious of the presence of the 
Schah de Perse, tortured by the gay tones 
of the approaching voices, clutching his 
book vengefully as though it were a 
throat, his bald head beaded with the 
sweat of agony and the pallor of it inten- 
sified by his poignant emotion, Monsieur 
Peloux sat rigid in Madame Jolicceur’s 
chair! 


“Tt is declared,” said Monsieur Bris- 
son, addressing himself to Madame 
Jouval, for whom he was in the act of 
preparing what was spoken of between 
them as “the tonic,” a courteous eu- 
phemism, “that that villain Notary, 
aided by a bandit hired to his assistance, 
was engaged in administering poison to 
the cat; and that the brave animal, free- 
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ing itself from the bandit’s holdings, tore 
to destruction the whole of his bald head 
—and then triumphantly escaped to its 
home!” 

“A sight to see is that head of his!” 
replied Madame Jouval. “So swathed is 
it in bandages that the turban of the 
Grand Turk is less! But Monsieur is a 
little in error,” she added, “ as to the hap- 
pening. Among his many tricks, the cat 
has the habitude of jumping to the head 
of his mistress when she encourages him 
to that purpose by putting on a white 
eap. In his emotions, he mistook the 
Notary’s bald head for the cap; and in 
his tremors of fear—at finding himself 
as on ice on that slippery eminence, and 
verging to a fall—he clutched for his 
holding with all his claws. Madame 
Joliceur herself has told me that the 
situation was of so exquisite an ab- 
surdity that when she and the Major 
together beheld it—while regretting the 
eat’s ravagings—they could not refrain 
from laughing even to tears. Truly, he 
got his deserts, that iniquitous Notary! 
That he stole the innocent cat is cer- 
tain; quite possibly, as Monsieur tells, he 
also tried to poison him—before the gal- 
lant Major rescued the excellent animal, 
and so brought all to a most happy end!” 

“ And all of his stealings and poison- 
ings,” said Monsieur Brisson, putting 
aside Madame Jouval’s emendations and 
speaking with rancor, “because of_ his 
jealousies of the cat’s place in Madame 
Joliceur’s affections — the affections 
which he so hopelessly hoped, forgetful of 
his own repulsiveness, to win for himself.” 

“Ah, she has done well, that dear 
lady,” said Madame Jouval, warmly. “ As 
between the Notary—repulsive, as Mon- 
sieur justly terms him—and the charm- 
ing Major, her instincts rightly have di- 
rected her. That she should wed again, 
and happily, was Heaven’s will!” 

“Tt was the will of the baggage her- 
self!” declared Monsieur Brisson, with 
bitterness. “ Hardly hed she put on her 
travesty of a mourning than she began 
her oglings of whole armies of men!” 

Aside from having confected with her 
own hands the mourning to which Mon- 
sieur Brisson referred so disparagingly, 
Madame Jouval was not one to hear 
calmly the ascription of the term bag- 


gage—the word has not lost in its native 
French, as it has lost in its naturalized 
English, its original epithetical intensity 
—to a patroness from whom she was in 
the very article of receiving an order for 
an exceptionally rich trousseau. Nat- 
urally, she bristled. “ Monsieur must 
admit, at least,” she said, sharply, “ that 
her oglings did not come in his direc- 
tion”; and with an irritatingly smooth 
sweetness added: “ As to the dealings of 
Monsieur Peloux with the cat, Monsieur 
doubtless speaks with an assured knowl- 
edge. Remembering, as we all do, the 
affair of the unhappy old woman, it is 
easy to perceive that to Monsieur, above 
all others, any one in need of poisonings 
would come!” 

The thrust was so keen that for the 
moment Monsieur Brisson met it only 
with a savage glare. Then the bottle 
that he handed to Madame Jouval in- 
spired him with an answer. “ Madame 
is in error. For poisons it is possible to 
go variously elsewhere—as, for example, 
to Madame’s tongue.” Had he stopped 
with that retort courteous, but also 
searching, he would have done well. He 
did ill by adding to it the retort brutal: 
“But that old women of necessity come 
to me for their hair-dyes is another mat- 
ter. That much I grant to Madame with 
all good-will.” 

Admirably restraining herself, Madame 
Jouval replied in tones of sympathy: 
“Monsieur receives my commiserations 
in his misfortunes.” Losing a large part 
of her restraint, she continued, her eyes 
glittering: “Yet Monsieur’s tempera- 
ment clearly is over-sanguine. What he 
imagined was not less than a miracle of 
absurdity: that he, weighted down with 
his infamous murderings of scores of in- 
nocent old women, had even a chance the 
most meager of realizing his ridiculous 
aspirations to Madame Jolicceur’s hand! 
Monsieur and his aspirations are a 
tragedy of stupidity—and equally are 
abounding in all the materials for a farce 
at the Palais de Cristal!” Snatching up 
her bottle, and dropping every shred of 
restraint, she added, conclusively, from 
the threshold: “ As to Monsieur’s insults 
to myself, they are beyond words des- 
picable. Effectively, he isa camel. TI heap 
upon him my mountains of disdain!” 
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Those Who Saw and Loved 


BY ALAN SULLIVAN 


AME those who saw and loved her, 
She was so fair to see! 
No whit their homage moved her, 
So proud she was, so free; 
But, ah, her soul was turning 
With strange and mystic yearning, 
With some divine discerning, 
Beyond them all—to me. 


As light to lids that quiver 
Throughout a night forlorn, 

She came—a royal giver— 
My temple to adorn; 

And my soul rose to meet her, 

To welcome her, to greet her, 

To name, proclaim, her sweeter 
And dearer than the morn. 


For her most rare devising 
Was mixed no common clay, 
Nor earthly form, disguising 
Its frailty for a day; 
But sun and shadow blended, 
And fire and love descended 
In one creation splendid 
Nor less superb than they. 


You, of the finer molding— 
You, of the clearer light— 
Whose ‘spirit life, unfolding, 
Tilumed my spirit’s night, 
Stoop not to end my dreaming, 
To stain the vision gleaming, 
Or mar that glory, seeming 
Too high for touch or sight. 


Dear as the viewless portal 
Of dream-embroidered sleep, 
Lift me to dreams immortal, 
Till, purified, I leap 
To hear the distant thunder 
Of dark veils rent asunder, 
And lose myself in wonder 
At mysteries so deep. 


Till, past the somber meadows, 
Tearless and unafraid, 

Linked even in the shadows, 
Our deathless souls have strayed; 

And you, my soul’s defender, 

O valiant one and tender, 

Cry out to God’s own splendor, 
“Behold the man I made!” 
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A NOVEL 


By the Author of “The Inner Shrine” 


CHAPTER XVI 


SHLEY wanted to be alone. He 
needed solitude in order to face 
the stupendous bit of information 


Everything 
else he had heard during the pas€ twenty- 
four hours he had felt himself more or 
less competent to meet. True, his meeting 
it would be at a sacrifice and the probable 
loss of some of the best things he had 
hoped and worked for; but he would 
have the satisfaction that comes to every 
man of honor when he has done a brave 
thing well. There would be something, 
too, in giving the lie to people who ac- 
eused him of having no thought but for 
his own advancement. He had been 
sensitive to that charge, because of the 
strain of truth in it, and yet had seen 
no means of counteracting it. Very 
well; he should counteract it now. 

Since there way of the 
situation he had found in America—that 
is, nO way consistent with self-respect— 
it was characteristic of him, both as 
diplomatist and master of tactics, to re- 
view what was still in his favor. He 
called himself to that he had 
wasted no time in repining. He had 
risen to the circumstances as fast as 
nature would permit, and adapted him- 
self right on the spur of the moment to 
an entirely new outlook on the future. 
Moreover, he had able to detach 
Olivia herself from the degrading facts 
surrounding her, seeing her as he had 
seen her from the first, holy and stain- 
less, untouched by conditions through 
which few women could pass without 
some personal deterioration. In his ad- 
miration and loyalty he had not wavered 
for a second. On the contrary, he was 
sure that he should love her the more 
intensely in spite of, and perhaps be- 
cause of, her misfortunes. 

He felt free, therefore, to resent this 


Mrs. Fane had given him. 


out 


was no 


witness 


been 


new revelation so fantastically out of pro- 
portion to the harmony of life. It was 
the most staggering thing he had ever 
heard of. An act such as that with which 
Drusilla eredited Davenant brought into 
daily existence a feature too prodigious 
to find room there. Or, rather, having 
found the room through sheer force of 
its own bulk, it dwarfed everything else 
into insignificance. It hid all objects and 
blocked all ways. You could get neither 
round it nor over it nor through it. You 
could not even turn back and ignore it. 
You could only stand and stare at it help- 
lessly, giving it the full tribute of awe. 

Ashley gave it. He gave it while light- 
ing mechanically a cigar which he did 
not smoke, and standing motionless in 
the middle of the lawn, heedless of the 
glances — furtive. discreet, sympathetic, 
admiring—cast at him from the windows 
and baleonies of the surrounding houses. 
His quick eye, trained to notice every- 
thing within its ken, saw them plainly 
enough. The houses were not so distant 
nor the foliage so dense but that kind- 
ly, neighborly interest could follow the 
whole drama taking place at Tory Hill. 
Ashley could guess with tolerable  ac- 
curacy that the ladies whom he saw 
ostensibly reading or sewing on verandas 
had been invited to the wedding, and were 
consequently now in the position of 
spectators at a play. The mere detail 
of this American way of living, with un- 
walled properties merging into one an- 
other, and doors and windows flung wide 
to every passing glance, gave him an odd 
sense of conducting his affairs in the 
market-place or on the stage. If he did 
not object to it, it was because of the 
incitement to keep up to the level of his 
best which he always drew from the 
knowledge that other people’s eyes were 
upon him. 

He felt this stimulus when Olivia came 








out to the Corinthian portico, seating 
herself in a wicker chair, with an obvious 
invitation to him to join her. 

“Drusilla Fane has been telling me 
about your—your friend.” 

She knew he meant the last two words 
to be provocative. She knew it by slight 
signs of nervousness in his way of stand- 
ing before her, one foot on the grass 
and the other on the first step of the 
portico. He betrayed himself, too, in an 
unsuccessful attempt to make his in- 
tonation casual, as well as by puffing at 
his cigar without noticing that it had 
gone out. An instant’s reflection de- 
cided her to accept his challenge. As 
the subject had to be met, the sooner it 
came up the better. 

She looked at him mildly. 
did she say about him ?”’ 

“Only that he was the man who put 
up the money.” 

“Yes, he was.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that this 
morning ?” 

“T suppose because there was so much 
else to say. We should have come round 
to it in time. I did tell you everything 
but his name.” 

“ And the cireumstances.” 

“How do you mean—the circum- 
stances ?” 

“T got the impression from you this 
morning that it was some millionaire 
Johnny who’d come to your father’s aid 
by advancing the sum in the ordinary 
way of business. I didn’t understand 
that it was a comparatively poor chap 
who was cleaning himself out to come 
to yours.” 

In wording his phrase he purposely 
went beyond the warrant, in order to 
rouse her to denial, or perhaps to indig- 
nation. But she said only: 

“Did Drusilla say it was to come to 
my aid?” 

“She didn’t say it—exactly. I gath- 
ered that it was what she thought.” 

She astonished him by saying, simply: 
“T think so, too.” 

“ Extraordinary! Do you mean to say 
he dropped out of a clear sky—?” 

“TI must answer that by both a yes 
and a no. He did drop out of a clear 
sky just lately; but I’d known him be- 
fore.” 

“Ah!” His tone was that of a cross- 


“ What 
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examiner dragging the truth from an 
unwilling witness. He put his questions 
rapidly and sharply, as though at a 
court-martial. “So you'd known him 
before! Did you know him well?” 

“JT didn’t think it was well; but ap- 
parently he did, because he asked me to 
marry him.” 

Ashley bounded. “Who? That—that 
cowboy !” 

“Yes; if he is a cowboy.” 

“ And you took money from him?” 

Her elbow rested on the arm of her 
chair; the tip of her chin on the back 
of her bent fingers. Without taking her 
eyes from his she inclined her head slow- 
ly in assent. 

“ That is,” he hastened to say, in some 
compunction, “ your father took it. We 
must keep the distinction—” 

“No; I took it. Papa was all ready 
to decline it. He had made up his 
mind—” 

“Do you mean that the decision to 
accept it rested with you?’ 

“ Practically.” 

“You didn’t—” He hesitated, stam- 
mered, and grew red. “You didn’t—” 
he began again. “ You'll have to excuse 
the question. . . . I simply must know, 
by Jove! ... You didn’t ask him for it?” 

She rose with dignity. “If you'll 
come in I'll tell you about it. We can’t 
talk out here.” 

He came up the portico steps to the 
level on which she was standing. “ Tell 
me that first,” he begged. “You didn’t 
ask him for it? Did you?” 

In the French window, as she was 
about to enter the room, she half turned 
round. “I don’t think it would bear 
that construction; but it might. Id 
rather you judged for yourself. I de- 
clined it at first—and then I said I’d 
take it. I don’t know whether you'd call 
that asking. But please come in.” 

He followed her inte the oval room, 
where they were screened from neighbor- 
ly observation, while, with the French 
window open, they had the advantage 
of the air and the rich, westering sun- 
shine. Birds hopped about in the trees, 
and now and then a gray squirrel darted 
across the grass. 

“TI should think,” he said, nervously, 
before she had time to begin her explana- 
tion, “that a fellow who had done that 
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for you would occupy your mind to the 
exclusion of everybody else.” 

Guessing that he hoped for a dis- 
claimer on her part, she was sorry to be 
unable to make it. 

‘Not to their exclusion—but perhaps 
—a little to their subordination.” 

He pretended to “What a 
pretty distinction!” 

‘You see, I haven’t been able to help 
it. He’s loomed tremendously 
above everything—” 

“ And every one.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, with apologetic 
frankness, “and every one—that is, in 
the past few days—that it’s as if I 
couldn’t see anything but him.” 

“Oh, I’m not jealous,” he exclaimed, 
pacing up and down the length of the 
room. 

“Of course not,” she agreed, seating 
herself in one of the straight-backed 
chairs. Her arm rested on the small 
round table in the center of the room, 
while she looked out across the lawn to 
the dahlias and zinnias on its farther 
edge. 

Ashley, who had flung his panama on 
a sofa, continued to pace up and down 
the room. He moved jerkily, like a man 
preserving outward self-control in spite 
of extreme nervous tension. 


laugh. 


up so 


He listened almost without interrup- 
tion while she gave him a precise account 
of Davenant’s intervention in her father’s 
troubles. She spared no detail of her 
own opposition and eventual capitulation. 
She spoke simply and easily, as though 
repeating something learned by heart, just 
as she had narrated the story of Guion’s 
defaulting in the morning. Apart from 
the fact that she toyed with a paper- 
knife lying on the table, she sat rigidly 
still, her eyes never wandering from the 
line of autumn flowers on the far side 
of the lawn. 

“So you see,” she concluded, in her 
quiet voice, “I came to understand that 
it was a choice between taking it from 
him and taking it from the poor women 
papa had ruined; and I thought that as 
he was young—and strong—and a man— 
he’d be better able to bear it. That was 
the reason.” 

He came to a standstill on the other 
side of the table, where he could see her 
in profile. 
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“You’re extraordinary, by Jove!” he 
muttered. “You’re not a bit like what 
you look. You look so fragile and ten- 
der; and yet you could have let that old 
man—” 

“T could only have done it if it was 
right. Nothing that’s right is very hard, 
you know.” 

“ And what about the suffering ?” 

She half smiled, faintly shrugging her 
shoulders. “Don’t you think we make 
more of suffering than there’s any need 
for? Suffering is nothing much—ex- 
cept, I suppose, the suffering that comes 
from want. That’s tragic. But physical 
pain—and the things we call trials—are 
nothing so terrible, if you know the right 
way to bear them.” 

The abstract question didn’t interest 
him. He resumed his restless pacing. 

“So,” he began again, in his tone of 
conducting a court-martial—“ so you re- 
fused the money in the first place, be- 
cause you thought the fellow was trying 
to get you into his power. Have you 
had any reason to change your opinion 
since ?” 

“ None, except that he makes no effort 
to do it.” 

He stopped again beside the table. 
“ And do you suppose he would? When 
you’ve prepared your ambush cleverly 
enough you don’t have to go out and 
drag your victim into it. You’ve only to 
lie still and he'll walk in of his own 
accord.” 

“Of course I see that.” 

“Well, what then?” 

She threw him a glance over her shoul- 
der. To do so it was necessary for her 
to turn her head both sidewise and up- 
ward, so that he got the exquisite lines 
of the neck and profile, the mysterious 
gray-green tint of the eyes, and the cop- 
pery gleam of her hair. 

The appeal to his senses and to some- 
thing beyond made him gasp. It made 
him tremble. “ My God, what a wife for 
me!” he was saying to himself. “ She’s 
got the pluck of a Jeanne d’Are and the 
nerve of a Christian martyr.” 

“Well, then,” she said, in answer to 
his words, “I don’t have to walk into 
the ambush—unless I want to.” 

“Does that mean that there are con- 
ceivable conditions in which you might 
want to?” 
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She turned completely round in her 
chair. Both hands, with fingers inter- 
laced, rested on the table as she looked 


up at him. 

“T shall have to let you find your own 
reply to that.” 

“But you know he’s in love with you.” 

“T know he was in love with me once. 
I’ve no absolute reason to think that he 
is so still.” 

“But supposing he was? Would it 
make any difference to you?” 

“Would it make any difference to 
you?” 

“Tt would make the difference—” 

He stopped in confusion. While he 
was not clear as to what he was going to 
say, he was startled by the possibilities 
before him. The one thing plain was 
that her question, simple as it seemed, 
gave an entirely new turn to the con- 
versation. It called on him to take the 
lead, and put him, neatly and skilfully, 
in the one place of all others which— 
had he desecried it in advance—he would 
have been eager to avoid. Would it make 
any difference to him? What difference 
could it make? What difference must 
it make? 

It was one of those moments which 
occur from time to time when a man of 
honor must speak first and reflect after- 
ward—just as at the heights of Dargal 
he had had to risk his life for Private 
Vickerson’s, without debating as to which 
of them could the more easily be spared. 

“Tt would make the difference—” 

He stopped again. It was a great deal 
to say. Once he had said it there could 
be no reconsideration. Fear, destruction, 
and the pit might come upon him; the 
Service, the country, Heneage, home, 
honors, ambitions, promotions, high posts 
of command, all might be swept into the 
abyss, and yet one imperative duty would 
survive the wreck, his duty to be Rupert 
Ashley at his finest. 

He was silent so long that she asked, 
not impatiently: “It would make what 
difference, Rupert ?” 

It was clear that she had no idea as 
to what was passing in his mind. There 
had been an instant—just an instant— 
no more—when he had almost doubted 
her, when her strategy in putting him 
where he was had seemed too deft to be 
the result of chance. But with her pure 


face turned upward and her honest eyes 
on his that suspicion couldn’t last. 

“Tt would make the difference—” 

If he paused again, it was only because 
his throat swelled with a choking sensa- 
tion that made it difficult to speak. Never- 
theless, the space, which was not longer 
than a few seconds by the clock, gave him 
time to remember that as his mother’s 
and his sister’s incomes were inalienable, 
he was by so much the more free. He 
was by so much the more free to do the 
mad, romantic, quixotic thing which 
might seem to be a contradiction of his 
past, but was not so much a contradiction 
of himself as people who knew him im- 
perfectly might suppose. He was taken 
to be. ambitious, calculating, shrewd; 
when all the while he knew himself to be 
—as most Englishmen are at heart— 
quixotic, romantic, and even a little mad, 
when madness can be sublime. 

He was able at last to get his sentence 
out. 

“Tt would make the difference that . . . 
before we are married... or after... 
probably after . . . I should have to 
square him.” 

“Square him?’ she echoed the words 
as though she had no idea what they 
meant. 

“Tm worth ... I must be worth... 
a hundred thousand pounds . . . per- 
haps more.” 

“Oh, you mean, square him in that 
way.” 

“7 must be a man of honor before 
everything!” 

“You couldn’t be anything else. You 
don’t need to go to extremes like that to 
prove it.” 

Her lack of emotion, of glad enthu- 
siasm, chilled him. She even ceased to 
look at him, turning her profile toward 
him, and gazing again abstractedly across 
the lawn. A sudden fear took hold of 
him, the fear that his hesitations, his 
evident difficulty in getting the thing out, 
had enabled her to follow the processes by 
which he whipped himself up to an act 
that should have been spontaneous. He 
had a suspicion, too, that in this respect 
he had fallen short of the American—the 
cowboy, as he had called him. “I must 
do better than him,” he said,in his Eng- 
lish idiom. The thought that he might 
not have done as well was rather sicken- 
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ing. If he had so failed it was through 
inadvertence, but the effect on Olivia 
would be as great as if it was from 
fear. To counteract it he felt the 
need of being more emphatic. His 
emphasis took the form of simple com- 
mon sense, 

“It isn’t going to extremes to take up 
one’s own responsibilities. I can’t let 
a fellow like that do things for your 
father any more than for mine, by Jove! 
It’s not only doing things for my father, 
but for—my wife.” 

Drawing up a small chair, he sat down 
on the other side of the table. He sat 
down with the air of a man who means 
to stay and take possession. 

“Oh, but I’m not your wife, Ru- 
pert.” 

‘ You’re my wife already,” he declared, 
“to all intents and purposes. We’ve pub- 
lished our intention to become man and 
wife to the world. Neither of us can 
go back on that. The mere fact that 
certain words haven’t been mumbled 
over us is secondary. For everything 
that constitutes duty I’m your hus- 
band now.” 

“Oh no, you’re not. You’re the noblest 
man in the world, Rupert. I never 
dreamed that there could be any one 
like you. 3ut I ecouldn’t let you—I 
couldn’t—” 

He crushed her hands in both of his 
own, leaning toward her across the table. 
“Oh, my darling, if you only knew how 
easy it is—” 

“No, it isn’t easy. It can’t be easy. 
I couldn’t let you do it for me—” , 

“ But-what about him? You let him!” 

“Oh, but that’s different.” 

“ Tow is it different?” 

“T don’t know, Rupert; but it is. Or 
rather,” she went on, rapidly, “ I do know, 
but I can’t explain. If you were an 
American you’d understand it.” 

“Oh, American—be blowed!” The ac- 
cent was all tenderness, the protest all 
beseeching. 

“T can’t explain it,” she hurried on, 
“because you don’t understand us. It’s 
one of the ways in which an Englishman 
never can understand us. But the truth 
is that money doesn’t mean as much to 
us as it does to you. I know you think 
the contrary, but that’s where you make 
your primary mistake. It’s light come 





and light go with most of us, for the 
simple reason that money is outside ou: 
real life; whereas with you English it’s 
the warp and woof of it.” 

“ Oh, bosh, darling!” 

“No, it isn’t bosh. In your civiliza- 
tion it’s as the blood; in ours it’s only as 
the clothing. That’s something like th 
difference. In accepting it from Peter 
Davenant — which is hard enough! — | 
take only what he can do without; 
whereas—” 

“T can do without it, too.” 

“Whereas,” she persisted, “if I were 
to let you do this I should be robbing you 
of the essence of what you are.” 

He drew back slightly. “You mean 
that your Yankee is a strong man, while 
I’m—” 

“T don’t mean anything invidious or 
unkind. But isn’t it self-evident, or 
nearly, that we're individuals, while 
you’re parts of an intricate social system ? 
The minute you fall out of your place 
in the system you come to grief; but 
vicissitudes don’t affect us much more 
than a change of coats.” 

“T don’t care a button for my plac 
in the system.” 

“But I do. I care for it for you. | 
should have married you and shared it 
if I could. But I'd rather not marry 
you than that you should lose it.” 

“That is,” he said, coldly, “ you’d 
rather use his money than—” 

She withdrew her hands, her brows 
contracting and her eyes clouding in her 
effort to make him understand the posi- 
tion from her point of view. “ You see, 
it’s this way. For one thing, we’ve taken 
the money already. That’s past. We 
may have taken it temporarily, or for 
good and all, as things turn out; but in 
any case it’s done. And it is easier for 
us to draw on him rather than on you, 
because he’s one of ourselves.” 

“One of yourselves? I thought that’s 
just what he wasn’t. I thought he was 
a jolly outsider.” 

“You mean socially. But that again 
hasn’t much significance in a country 
where socially we’re all of one class. 
Where there’s only one class there can’t 
be any outsiders.” 

“ Oh, that’s all very fine. But look at 
you!—with your extremes of rich and 
poor—!” 
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“ That’s the most superficial difference 
among us. It’s the easiest possible thing 
to transcend. I’m transcending it now 
in feeling that I’ve a right—yes, a kind 
of right—to take Peter Davenant’s mon- 
ey, because as Americans we’ve a claim 
on each other.” 

He threw himself against the straight 
back of the chair, his arms flung out with 
a gesture that brought his hands nearly 
to the floor. “ You’re the last people in 
the world to feel anything of the kind. 
Every one knows that you’re a set of 
ruthless, predatory—” 

“] know that’s the way it seems; and 
I’m not defending anything that may be 
wrong. And yet, in spite of all appear- 
ances to the contrary, we have a sense of 
brotherhood —I don’t know any other 
name for it—among ourselves which isn’t 
to be found anywhere else in the world. 
You English haven’t got it. That’s why 
the thing I’m saying seems mere senti- 
ment to you, and even mawkish. You’re 
so afraid of sentiment. But it’s true. It 
may be only a rudimentary sense of 
brotherhood; and it’s certainly not uni- 
versal, as it ought to be, because we feel 
it only among ourselves. We don’t really 
include the foreigner—not at least till 
he becomes one of us. I’m an instance 
of that limitation myself, because I can’t 
feel it toward you, and I do—” 

“You do feel it toward the big chap,” 
he said, scornfully. 

She made a renewed effort to explain 
herself. “ You see, it’s something like 
this. If my aunt de Melcourt, who’s very 
well off, were to come forward and help 
us, I’d let her do it without scruple. 
Not that there’s any particular reason 
why she should! But if she did—vwell, 
you ean see for yourself that it wouldn’t 
be as if she were a stranger.” 

“Of course! She’s one of your own 
people—and all that.” 

“Well, he’s one of our own people. 
Not to the degree that she is, but the 
same sort of thing, even if more distant. 
It’s very distant, I admit.” 

His lip eurled. “So distant as to be 
out of sight.” 

“No; not for him—or for me.” 

He sprang to his feet. “ Look here, 
Olivia,” he cried, nervously, holding his 
chair by the back, “what does it all 
mean? What are you leading up to?” 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 744.—108 
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“T’m telling you as plainly as I can.” 
“What you aren’t telling me as plain- 
ly as you can is which of us you're in 
love with.” 

She colored. It was one of those 
blushes that spread up the temples and 
over the brows and along the line of the 
hair with the splendor of a stormy dawn. 

“T didn’t know the question had been 
raised,” she said; “but since apparently 
it has—” 

It might have been contrition for a 
foolish speech, or fear of what she was 
going to say that prompted him to in- 
terrupt her hurriedly: 

“TI beg your pardon. It was idiotic 
of me to say that. I didn’t mean it. 
As a matter of fact, ’m jumpy. I’m not 
master of myself. So much has been 
happening—” 

He came round the table, and, snatch- 
ing one of her hands, he kissed it again 
and again. He even sank on one knee 
beside her, “iolding her close to him. 
With the hand that remained free she 
stroked his crisp, wavy, iron-gray hair 
as a sign of pardon. 

“You’re quite wrong about me,” he 
persisted. “Even if you’re right about 
other Englishmen—which I don’t admit 
—you’re wrong about me. If I had to 
give up everything I had in the world, I 
should have all the compensation a man 
could desire if I got you.” 

She leaned over him, pressing his head 
against her breast, as she whispered: 

“You couldn’t get me that way. You 
must understand—I must make it as 
plain to you as I can—that I couldn’t go 
tf you except as an equal. I couldn’t go 
to any man—” 

He sprang to his feet. “Put you came 
to me as an equal,” he cried, in tones of 
exasperation. “ That’s all over and done 
with. It’s too late to reconsider the step 
we’ve taken—too late for me, much too 
late!—and equally too late for you.” 

“T can’t admit that, Rupert. I’ve still 
the right to draw back.” 

“The legal right, yes; whether or not 
you’ve the moral right would depend on 
your sense of honor.” 

“ Of honor?” 

“Certainly. There’s an honor for you 
as well as for me. When I’m so true to 
you it wouldn’t be the square thing to 
play me false.” 
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She rose without haste. “Do you eal! 
that a fair way of putting it?—to say 
that I play you false because I refuse to 
involve you in our family disasters? I 
don’t think any one could blame me for 
that.” 

“What they could blame you for is 
this, by Jove!—for backing out of what 
is practically a marriage, and for desert- 
ing me in a way that will make it seem as 
if I had deserted you. Quite apart from 
the fact that life won’t be worth any- 
thing to me without you, it will mean 
ruin as a man of honor if I go home alone. 
Every one will say—every one—that I 
funked the thing because your father—” 

She hastened to speak. “ That’s a very 
urgent reason. I admit its foree—” 

She paused because there was a sound 
of voices overhead. Footsteps came along 
the upper hall and began to descend the 
stairs. Presently Davenant could be 
heard saying: 

“Then I shall tell Harrington that 
they may as well foreclose at one time 
as another.” 

“Just as well,” Guion’s reply came 
from the direction of his bedroom door. 
“T tee nothing to be gained by waiting.” 

“They’re talking about the mortgage 
on the property,” Olivia explained, as 
Davenant continued to descend. “ This 
house is to be sold, and everything in it.” 

“Which is one more reason why we 
should be married without delay. I say,” 
he added, in another tone, “let’s have 
him in.” 

“Oh no! What for?’ 

Before she could object further, Ash- 
ley had slipped out into the hall. “I say! 
Come along in.” 

His attitude as he stood with hands 
thrust into his jacket pockets and shoul- 
ders squared bespoke conscious supe- 


riority to the man whom he addressed. ° 


Though Davenant was not in her line of 
vision she eould divine his astonishment 
at this, as well as his resentment to the 
tone of command. She heard him mut- 
tering an excuse which Ashley interrupted 
with his offhand “Oh, come in. Miss 
Guion would like to see you.” 

She felt it her duty to second this in- 
vitation. Davenant murmured something 
about town and business. 

“Tt’s too late for town and business at 
this hour,” Ashley objected. “ Come in.” 


He withdrew toward the room where 
Olivia was standing between the portiéres 
of the doorway. Davenant yielded, part- 
ly beeause of his ignorance of the smal] 
arts of graceful refusal, but more be- 
cause of his curiosity concerning the man 
Olivia Guion was to marry. He had 
some interest, too, in observing one who 
had been chosen where he himself had 
been rejected. It would afford an an- 
swer to the question, “ What lack I yet?” 
with which he was tormented at all times. 
That it could not be a flattering answer 
was plain to him from the careless, in- 
definable graces of Ashley’s style. It 
was a style that Davenant would have 
seorned to imitate, but which neverthe- 
less he envied. In contrast with its un- 
studied ease he could feel his own social 
methods to be labored and apologetic. 
Where he was watchful to do the right 
thing, what Ashley said or did became the 
right thing because he said or did it. With 
the echo of soft English vowels and clear, 
crisp consonants in his ears, his own 
pronunciations, too, were rough with the 
harshnesses transmitted from an ancestry 
to whom the melody of speech was of no 
more practical concern than the music 
of the spheres. 

Something of all this Olivia guessed. 
She guessed it with a feeling of being 
on his side—on the American side— 
which a month ago would have astonished 
her. She guessed, too, on Davenant’s 
part, that feeling of irritation which the 
calm assumptions of the Old World ar 
likely to create when in contact with 
the aggressive unpretentiousness of the 
New, and if need were she was ready to 
stand by him. All she could say, how- 
ever, for the moment was: 

“Won’t you sit down? Perhaps I 
ought to ring for tea.” 

She made the latter remark from habit. 
Tt was what she was accustomed to think 
of when on an autumn day the sun went 
behind the distant rim of Brookline hills, 
and dusk began to gather in the oval 
room, as it was gathering now. If she 
did not ring, it was because-of her sense 
of the irony of offering hospitality in a 
house where not even a cup of tea was 
paid for. 

She seated herself beside the round 
table, in the chair she had occupied a 
half-hour earlier, facing inward to the 
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room instead of outward to the portico. 
Ashley backed to the curving wall of 
the room, while Davenant scarcely ad- 
vanced beyond the doorway. In his slow, 
careful approach the latter reminded her 
somewhat of a big St. Bernard dog re- 
sponding to the summons of a leopard. 

“Been up to see—?”’ Ashley nodded 
in the direction of what he took to be 
Guion’s room. 

Davenant, too, nodded, but said noth- 
ing. 

“ How did you find papa to-day ?” 

“Pretty fair, Miss Guion; only, per- 
haps, a little more down on his luck than 
usual.” 

“The excitement kept him up at first. 
Now that that’s over—” 

Ashley interrupted her, addressing him- 
self to Davenant. “I understand that 
it’s to you we owe Mr. Guion’s relief 
from the most pressing part of his cares.” 

Davenant’s face clouded. It was the 
thing he was afraid of —Ashley’s in- 
trusion into the little domain of help- 
fulness which for a few days he had 
made his own. He answered warily. 

“My business with Mr. Guion, Colo- 
nel, has been private. I hope you won’t 
mind if we leave it so.” 

Ashley’s manner took on the diplomatie 
persuasiveness he used toward restive 
barbaric potentates. 

“Not a bit, my dear fellow. Of 
course it’s private—only not as regards 
Miss Guion and me. You simply must 
allow us to say how grateful we are for 
your help, even though it need be no more 
than temporary.” 

The word produced its effect. Dave- 
nant looked from Ashley to Olivia while 
he echoed it. “ Temporary ?” 

Ashley nodded again. “ You have no 
objection, I presume, to that?” 

“Tf Mr. Guion is ever in a position 
to pay me back,” Davenant said, slowly, 
in some bewilderment, “of course I'll 
take it.” 

“Quite so; and I think I may say 
that with a little time—let us say a year 
—we shall be able to meet—” 

“Tt’s a good bit of money,” Davenant 
warned him. 

“T know that; but if you'll give us a 
little leeway—as I know you will—” 

“He means,” Olivia spoke up, “ that 
he'll sell his property and pay you.” 
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“T don’t want that,” Davenant said, 
hastily, 

“But I do. It’s a point of honor 
with me not to let another man shoul- 
der—” 

“And it’s a point of honor with me, 
Rupert—” interrupted Olivia. 

“To stand by me,” he broke in, quickly. 

“T can’t see it that way. What you 
propose is entirely against my judgment. 
It’s fantastic; it’s unreal. I want you 
to understand that if you attempted to 
carry it out J shouldn’t marry you. 
Whatever the consequences either to you 
or to me—I shouldn’t marry you.” 

“And if I didn’t attempt it? Would 
you marry me then?” 

She looked up, then down, then at 
Davenant, then away from him. Finally 
she fixed her gaze on Ashley. 

“Yes,” she said at last. “If you'll 
promise to let this wild project drop, 
T'll marry you whenever you like. I'll 
waive all the other difficulties—” 

Davenant came forward, his hand out- 
stretched. “I think I must say good- 
by now, Miss Guion—” 

“No; wait,” Ashley 
“This matter concerns you.” 

Olivia sprang to her feet. “No, it 
doesn’t, Rupert,” she said, hastily. 

“No, it doesn’t,” Davenant repeated 
after her. “It’s not my affair. I de- 
cline to be brought into it. I think I 
must say good-by now, Miss Guion—” 

“Listen, will you!” Ashley said, im- 
patiently. “I’m not going to say any- 
thing either of you need be afraid of. 
I’m only asking you to do me the justice 
of trying to see things from my point 
of view. You may think it forced, or 
artificial, or anything you please; but 
unfortunately, as an officer and a gentle- 
man, I’ve got to take it. The position 
you’d put me in would be this—of play- 
ing a game, and a jolly important game 
at that—in which the loser loses to me 
on purpose.” 

Ashley found much satisfaction in this 
way of putting it. Without exposing 
him to the necessity of giving details, it 
made clear his perception of what was 
going on. Moreover, it secured him 
le beau rdle, which for a few min- 
utes he feared he might have com- 
promised. In the look he caught, as it 
flashed between Olivia and Davenant, he 
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saw the signs of that appreciation he 
found it so hard to do without—the ap- 
preciation of Rupert Ashley as the chiv- 
alrous Christian gentleman, at once 
punctilious and daring, who would count 
all things as loss in order to achieve the 
highest type of manhood. 

“Tf we're going to play a game,” he 
continued, addressing Davenant, before 
the latter had time to speak, “for 
Heaven’s sake let us play it straight— 
like men. Let the winner win and the 
loser lose—” 

“Tve no objection to that, Colonel, 
when I do play—but at present—” 

“Took here,” Ashley said, with a new 
inspiration, “I put it to you—I put it 
to you as a man—simply as a man— 
without any highfalutin principles what- 
ever. Suppose I’d done what you’ve 
done—and given my bottom dollar—” 

“But I haven’t.” 

“Well, no matter! Suppose I had 
done what you’ve done—and you were 
in my place—would you, as a man— 
simply as a man, mind you—be willing 
to go off with the lady whom J had freed 
from great anxiety—to say the least— 
and be happy forever after—and so 
forth—with nothing but a Thank-you- 
sir? Come now! Would you?” 

It was evident that Davenant was shy 
of aecepting this challenge. He colored 
and looked uneasy—all the more so be- 
cause Olivia lifted her eyes to him ap- 
pealingly, as though begging him to come 
to her support. It was perhaps in the 
belief that he would do so that she said, 
earnestly, leaning forward a little: 

“Tell him, Mr. Davenant, tell him.” 

“T don’t see what it’s got to do with 
me—” Davenant began to protest. 

“Tt’s got everything to do with you,” 
Ashley broke in. “Since you’ve created 
the situation you can’t shirk the respon- 
sibilities.” 

“Tell him, Mr. Davenant, tell him,” 
Olivia repeated. “ Would you, or would 
you not?” 

He looked helplessly from the one to 
the other. “Well, then—I wouldn’t,” 
he said, simply. 

“There you are!” Ashley cried, tri- 
umphantly, moving away from the wall 
and turning toward Olivia. 

She was plainly disappointed. Dave- 
nant could so easily have said, “I would.” 


Nevertheless, she answered quietly, pick- 
ing up the paper-knife that lay on th 
table and turning it this way and that 
as though studying the tints of th« 
mother-of-pearl in the dying light: 

“Tt doesn’t metter to me, Rupert, what 
other people would do or would not do 
If you persist in this attempt—this mad 
attempt—I shall not marry you.” 

He strode to the table, looking down 
at her averted face and bent head. 

“Then we’re at a deadlock.” 

She gave him a quick glance. “No: 
it isn’t a deadlock, because — because 
there’s still a way out.” 

He leaned above her, supporting him- 
self with his hand on the table. “ And 
it’s a wey I shall never take so long as 
you can’t say—what you admitted a lit- 
tle while ago that you couldn’t say—” 

“T can’t say it,” she murmured, her 
face still further averted; “but all the 
same it’s cruel of you to make it a con- 
dition.” 

He bent lower till his lips almost 
touched her hair. “It’s cruel of you,” 
he whispered, “to put me in the posi- 
tion where I must.” 

The room and the hall behind it wer 
now so dim that Davenant had no dif- 
ficulty in slipping between the portiéres 
and getting away. 


CHAPTER XVII 


, E’S going to squeeze me out.” 

This was Davenant’s reflection 
as he walked back, along the embank- 
ment, to Rodney Temple’s house. He 
made it bitterly, in the light of clarified 
views as to the ethics of giving and 
taking benefits. Up to within the last 
few days the subject had seemed to hin 
a relatively simple one. If you had 
money, and wished to give it away, you 
gave it. If you needed it, and were so 
lucky as to have it offered you, you took 
it. That was all. That such natural 
proceedings should create complicated 
relations and searchings of heart never 
entered his mind. 

He could see that they might, however, 
now that the knowledge was forced upon 
him. Enlightenment came by the easy 
process of putting himself in Ashley’s 
place. “I wouldn’t take my wife as a 
kind of free gift from another fellow— 
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T'll be hanged if I would! 
on my own or not at all.” 

And unless Ashley assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of his future wife’s posi- 
tion, he couldn’t marry her “on his 
own.” That much was clear. It was also 
the most proper thing in the world. It 
was a right—a privilege. He looked 
upon it chiefly as a privilege. Ashley 
would sell his estate, and having paid 
him, Davenant, the money he had ad- 
vanced, would send him about his busi- 
There would be nothing left for 
him but to disappear. The minute there 
was no need for him there would be no 
place for him. He had been no more 
than the man who holds a horse till the 
owner comes and rides away. 

Worse than that reflection was the 
fear that his intervention had been un- 
called for in the first place. The belief 
that it was imperative had been his sole 
excuse for forcing himself on people who 
fought against his aid and professed 
themselves able to get along without it. 
But the event seemed to show that, if 
he had let things alone, Rupert Ashley 
would have come and taken the burden 
on himself, As he was apparently able 
to shoulder it, it would have been better 
to let him do it. In that case he, Peter 
Davenant, would not have found himself 
in a position from which he could not 
withdraw, while it was a humiliation to 
be dislodged from it. 

But, on the other hand, he would have 
missed the most wonderful experience of 
his life. There was that side to it, too. 
He would not have had these moments 
face to face with Olivia Guion which 
were to be as food for his sustenance all 
the rest of his life. During these days 
of discussion, of argument, of conflict 
between his will and hers, he had the 
entirely conscious sense that he was lay- 
ing up the treasure on which his heart 
would live as long as it continued to 
beat. The fact that she found inter- 
course with him more or less distasteful 
became a secondary matter. To be in 
her presence was the thing essential, 
whatever the grounds on which he was 
admitted there. In this way he could 
store up her looks, her words, her ges- 
tures, against the time when the memory 
of them would be all he should have. 
As for her proposals of friendship made 
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to him that day—her suggestions of visits 
to be paid to Ashley and herself, with 
introductions to a greater world —he 
swept them aside. He quite understood 
that she was offering him the two mites 
that make a farthing out of the penury 
of her resources, and, while he was 
touched by the attempt to pay him, he 
didn’t want them. 

He had said, and said again, that he 
didn’t want anything at all. Nor did 
he. It would have been enough for 
him to go on as he was going now—to 
fetch and carry—to meet lawyers and 
pacify creditors—to protect her father 
because he was her father—and get a 
glimpse of her or a word from her when 
he came on his errands to Tory Hill. 
There were analogies between his devo- 
tion and the adoration of a mortal for 
a goddess beyond the stars. Like Hip- 
polytus, he would have been content that 
his Artemis should never step down from 
her shrine so long as he was permitted 
to lay his gifts on her altar. 

At least, he had felt so till to-day. 
He had begun the adventure in the 
strength of the desire born of his visit 
to the scene of his father’s work at 
Hankow to do a little good. True, it 
was an impulse of which he was more 
than half ashamed. Its mere formula- 
tion in words rendered it bumptious 
and presumptuous. Beyond the confes- 
sion made to Rodney Temple on the night 
of his arrival no foree could have in- 
duced him to avow it. Better any im- 
putation of craft than the suspicion of 
wanting to confer benefits on his fellow- 
men. It was a satisfaction to him to be 
able to say, even in his own inner 
consciousness, that the desperate state 
of Guion’s affairs forced his hand and 
compelled him to a quixotie course which 
he would not otherwise have taken. 
There was even some truth in his asser- 
tion that, in the mood in which he re- 
turned from China, he would have done 
as much, or nearly as much, for any 
chance needy individual who happened 
to cross his path. 

That is to say, during the first four- 
and-twenty hours he got no special grati- 
fication from the fact that he was help- 
ing Olivia Guion’s father, and indirectly 
Olivia Guion herself. He was helping 
a man because he was a man, and, in 
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this particular instance, a man whom 
he had once respected and admired. 
Exaltation came only after his first long 
talk with her alone. Not till then did 
he truly see in the humiliated woman 
with whom he had to do the girl who nine 
years earlier had stirred all his senses, 
changing him from a lad into a man. 

He drew a distinction, however, between 
his state of mind as it had been then and 
as it was to-day. Nine years earlier he 
had admitted frankly that he was in love. 
He made no such admission now. To 
do so would have put him in a dis- 
advantageous position, if not a false one. 
“T’m not in love with her,” he reiterated 
from time to time, thus obtaining, or 
fancying he obtained, immunity from 
that mischance. 

The first glimpse of Ashley brought 
this verbal shelter to the dust. So long 
as the accepted lover had been but an 
abstract conception, Davenant had been 
able to think of him with toleration. 
3ut in presence of the actual man 
the feeling of antagonism was instinc- 
tive, animal, instantaneous. With this 
alert and capable soldier on the spot, 
there would be no need for a clumsy 
interloper any longer. They could do 
without him, and would be glad to see 
him go. 

The upshot of it all was that he must 
retire. It was not only the part of tact, 
but a gentleman could do no less. Ash- 
ley had all the rights and powers: The 
effort to withstand him would be worse 
than ineffectual, it would be graceless. 
In Miss Guion’s eyes it would be a 
blunder even more unpardonable than 
that for which her punishment had been 
in some ways the ruling factor in his 
life. He was sure she would not so 
punish him again, but her disdain would 
not be needed. Merely to be de trop 
in her sight, merely to be troublesome, 
would be a chastisement from which he 
should suffer all the stings of shame. If 
he was to go on serving her with the 
disinterestedness of which, to himself at 
any rate, he had made a boast, if he was 
to keep the kindly feeling she had per- 
haps begun to entertain for him, he must 
resign his provisional authority into 
Ashley’s hands and efface himself. 

To do that would be easy. He had 
only to advance by a few weeks his de- 


parture for Stoughton, Michigan, wher 
he meant to return in any case. It was 
the familiar field of those opportunities 
in copper which he hoped to profit 
by again. Once he was on that ground, 
Olivia Guion and her concerns would 
be as much a part of a magic past as 
the woods and mountains of a holiday 
are to a man nailed down at an offic: 
desk. -With a very little explanation t 
Ashley he could turn his back on th 
whole business and give himself up 1 
his own affairs. 

He made an effort to recapture his zest 
in the old game, but after the passionat: 
interest he had put into the past week 
the fun was out of it. Stoughton, Mich- 
igan, presented itself as a ramshackled, 
filthy wooden town of bar-rooms, eating- 
rooms, pool-rooms, and unspeakable ho- 
tels. The joys and excitements he had 
known over such deals as the buying 
and selling of the Catapult, the Pepper- 
mint, and the Etna mines were as flat 
now as the lees of yesternight’s feast. 
“Tm not in love with her,” he kept 
saying doggedly to himself; and yet the 
thought of leaving Olivia Guion and her 
interests to this intrusive stranger, merely 
because he was supposed to have a prior 
claim, was sickening. It was more sick- 
ening still that the Englishman should not 
only be disposed to take up all the re- 
sponsibilities Davenant would be laying 
Aown, but seemed competent to do it. 

On the embankment he met Rodney 
Temple, taking the air after his day in 
the Gallery of Fine Arts. Temple walked 
slowly, with a stoop, his hands behind 
him. Now and then he paused to enjoy 
the last tints of pink and purple and 
dusky saffron mirrored in the reaches of 
the river, or to watch the swing of som: 
college crew and the swanlike movement 
of their long, frail shell. 

“Hello!” he called. “Are you going 
home ?” 

Davenant had not yet raised this ques- 
tion with himself, but now that it was 
before him he saw it was worth consider- 
ing. Home, for the present, meant Dru- 
silla and Mrs. Temple, with their intui- 
tions and speculations, their hints and 
sympathies. He scarcely knew which he 
dreaded most, the old lady’s inquisitive 
tenderness or Drusilla’s unsparing per- 
spicacity. 
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“Not home just yet, sir,” he had the 
wit to say. “In fact, I’m walking in to 
Boston, and may not be home to dinner. 
Perhaps you'll tell Mrs. Temple so when 
you go in. Then I sha’n’t have to 
‘phone her.” 

Temple let this pass. 
look at the great man?” 

Peter nodded. “Just come from there.” 

“And what do you make of him?” 

“ Oh, he’s a decent sort.” 

“ Not going to back out, eh?’ 

“Not at all; just the other way: he 
wants to step in and take everything off 
off our hands.” 

“ You don’t say so. 
say—a decent sort.” 
“He’s more than that,” Davenant 
heard himself saying, to his own sur- 
prise. “ He’s a fine specimen of his type, 

and the type itself—” 

“Ts superb,” the old man concluded. 
“That’s about what I supposed he’d be. 
You could hardly imagine Olivia Guion 
picking out any other kind—especially as 
it’s a kind that’s as thick as blackberries 
in their army.” 

Davenant eorroborated this by a brief 
account of what Ashley proposed to do. 


“Been up to 


Then he’s what you 


Light gleamed in the old man’s eyes and 
a smile broke the shaggy crevice between 
his beard and mustache as he listened. 


“Splendid! Splendid!” he commented, 
now at one point and now at another of 
the information Peter was imparting. 
“Sell his estate and pay up? That’s 
downright sporting, isn’t it?’ 

“ Oh, he’s sporting enough.” 

“ And what a grand thing for you to get 
your money back. I thought you would 
some day—if Vic de Meleourt ever came 
to hear of what you’d done; but I 
didn’t expect it so soon.” 

Davenant turned away. 
a hurry.” 

“No; but he is. That’s the point. 
That’s where the beauty of it comes in 
for Olivia and you.” 

Davenant looked blank. 
me?” 

“He’s doing right,” the old man ex- 
plained, taking hold of the lapel of Dave- 
nant’s coat, “or what he conceives to be 
right; and mo one man ean do that with- 
out putting us into a better position all 
round. Doing right,” he continued, em- 
phasizing his words by shaking the lapel 


“T wasn’t in 


“Olivia and 


Cc 


and hammering on Davenant’s breast— 
“doing right is the solution of all the 
difficulties in which we get ourselves tied 
up by shilly-shallying and doing wrong. 
If Ashley were to hang fire you wouldn’t 
know where the devil you were. But now 
that he’s going straight, it leaves you free 
to do the same.” 

“Tt leaves me free to cut and run.” 
He made little effort to conceal his bit- 
terness. 

“Then cut and run, if that’s what you 
feel impelled to do. You won’t run far 
before you see you’re running to a pur- 
I'll cut and run, too,” he added, 
cheerfully. “T’ll be off to see Olivia, and 
tell her she’s made a catch.” 

Davenant was glad to be able to resume 
his tramp. “ Poor old chap,” he said to 
himself; “a lot he knows about it! It’s 
damned easy to do right when you’ve 
got everything your own way.” 

Having everything his own way was 
the happy position in which he placed 
Rupert Ashley, seeing he was able to 
marry Olivia Guion by the simple process 
of selling an estate. There was no more 
to that in Davenant’s estimation than to 
his own light parting with his stocks and 
bonds. Whatever sacrifice the act might 
entail would have ample compensation, 
since the giving up of the temporal and 
non-essential would secure supreme and 
everlasting bliss. He would gladly have 
spared a hand or an eye for a mere 
chance at the same reward. 

Arrived in Boston there was nothing 
for him to do but to eat an expensive 
dinner at a restaurant, and go back 
again. He did not return on foot. He 
had had enough of his own thoughts. 
They led him round and round in a 
circle. He was ashamed, too, to per- 
ceive that they concerned themselves 
chiefly, not with his love for Olivia 
Guion, but with his enmity to Rupert 
Ashley. It was the first time in his life 
that he was ever possessed by the fury to 
kili a man. He wouldn’t have been satis- 
fied to be rid of Ashley; he wanted to 
leap on him, to strike him, to choke him, 
to beat him to death. Sitting with his 
eyes fixed on the table-cloth, from which 
the waiter had removed everything but 
the finger-bowl and the bill, and allowing 
the cigar that protruded between his 
knuckles to smoke uselessly, he had al- 
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ready indulged in these imaginary exer- 
cises not a little to his relief before he 
shook himself and muttered: “I’m a 
damned fool.” 

The repetition of this statement, to- 
gether with the dull belief that repeti- 
tion engenders, braced him at last to pay- 
ing his bill and taking the tram-car to 
Waverton. He had formed a resolution. 
It was still early, scarcely later than the 
hour at which he usually dined. He had 
a long evening before him. He would 
put it to use by packing his belongings. 
Then he would disappear. He might 
go at once to Stoughton, or he might 
travel no farther than the rooms he 
had engaged, and which he had occu- 
pied in former years, on the less attrac- 
tive slope of Beacon Hill. It would be 
all the same. He would be out of the 
circle of interests that centered round 
Olivia Guion, and so free to come back 
to his senses. 

He got so much elation out of this 
resolve that from the electric car to Rod- 
ney Temple’s house he walked with a 
swinging stride, whistling tunelessly be- 
neath his breath. He tried to think he 
was delivered from an extraordinary ob- 
session, and restored to health and sanity. 
He planned to initiate Ashley as the new 
chargé d’affaires without any necessity on 
his part of seeing Miss Guion again. 

And yet when he opened the door with 
his latch-key and saw a note lying on the 
table in the hall, his heart bounded as 
though it meant to stop beating. It was 
sheer’ premonition that made him think 
the letter was for him. He stooped and 
read the address before he had taken off 
his hat, and while he was still tugging 
at his gloves. 


“Peter Davenant, Esgq., 
“31 Charlesbank.” 


It was premonition again that told 
him the eontents before he had read a 
line. 


“Dear Mr. Davenant.—If you are 
quite free this evening, could you look in 
on me again? Don’t come unless you 
have really nothing else to do. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“ Oxurvia Guion.” 


He looked at his watch. It was only 
half-past eight. “I’ve no excuse for not 


going,” he said to himself. He made ij 
clear to his heart that he regretted +) 

necessity. After the brave decisions + 
which he had come, decisions which | 

might have put into execution, it was 

eall backward, a retrogression. He }b 
gan already to be afraid that he mig! 
not be so resolute a second time. But | 

had no excuse for not going. That fac: 
took the matter out of his hands. Ther 
was nothing to do but to crumple the let 
ter into his pocket, take down his eveni: 

overcoat from its peg, and leave tl 

house before any one knew he ha: 
entered. 

The night was mild. It was so soft 
and scented that it might have been in 
June. From the stars and the street 
lamps and the line of electrics along th: 
water’s edge there was just light enough 
to show the surface of the river, dim and 
metallic, and the wisps of vapor hovering 
above the marshes. In the east, towari| 
Cambridge and beyond Boston, the sky 
was bright with the simulation of the 
dawn that precedes the moonrise. 

His heart was curiously heavy. If he 
walked rapidly it was none the less re- 
luctantly. For the first time since he had 
taken part and lot in the matter in hand 
he had no confidence in himself. He had 
ceased to be able to say, “I’m not in love 
with her,” while he had no other strength- 
ening formula to put in its place. 

Algonquin Avenue, which older resi- 
dents still called Rodney Lane, was as 
still and deserted as a country road. The 
entry gate to Tory Hill clicked behind 
him with curious, lonely loudness. The 
gravel crunched in the same way beneath 
his tread. Looking up at the house, he 
saw neither light nor sign of living. 
There was something stricken and sin- 
ister about the place. 

He was half-way toward the front door 
when a white figure came forward beneath 
the Corinthian portico. If it had not 
been so white he couldn’t have seen it. 

“T’m here, Mr. Davenant.” 

The voice, too, sounded lonely, like a 
voice in a vast, empty house. He 
crossed the lawn to the portico. Olivia 
had already reseated herself in the 
wicker chair from which she had risen 
at his approach. 

“Aren’t you afraid of taking cold?” 
She had not offered him her hand; both 
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hands were hidden in the folds of her 
voluminous wrap. He said the simplest 
thing he could think of. 

“No. Tm wearing a very warm fur- 
lined cloak. It’s very long, too. I 
couldn’t stay indoors. The house seemed 
so—so dead.” 

“Ts there nobody with you?” 

“ Colonel Ashley went back to town be- 
fore dinner. Papa wasn’t quite so well. 
He’s trying to sleep. Will you sit down 
on the step, or go in and bring out a 
chair? But perhaps you'll find it chilly. 
If so, we'll go in.” 

She half rose, but he checked her. 
“Not at all. I like it here. It’s one of 
our wonderful, old-fashioned Octobers, 
isn’t it? Besides, I’ve got an overcoat.” 

He threw the coat over his shoulders, 
seating himself on the veranda floor, with 
his feet on the steps below him and his 
back to one of the fluted Corinthian 
pilasters. The shadow was so deep on this 
side of the house, the side remote from the 
approaching moonrise, that they could see 
each other but dimly. Of the two she 
was the more visible, not only because 
she was in white, but because of the light 
coming through the open sitting-room 
behind her from the hall in the middle of 
the house. In this faint glimmer he could 
see the pose of her figure in the deep 
wicker arm-chair and the set of her head 
with its heavy coil of hair. 

“T asked you to come,” she said, sim- 
ply, “ because I feel so helpless.” 

“That’s a very good reason,” he re- 
sponded, guardedly. “I’m glad you 
thought of me, rather than of any one 
else.” 

He was pleased to note that even to 
his own ears his accent was polite, but 
no more. At the same minute he found 
the useful formula he had been in search 
of—*T mustn’t let her know I’m in love 
with her.” 

“There’s no one else for me to think 
of,” she explained, in self-excuse. “If 
there were, I shouldn’t bother you.” 

“ That’s not so kind,” he said, keeping 
to the tone of conventional gallantry. 

“T don’t mean that I haven’t plenty of 
friends. I know lots of people—natu- 
rally; but I don’t know them in a way to 
appeal to them like this.” 

“Then so much the better for me.” 

“That’s not a reason for my imposing 
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on your kindness; and yet I’m afraid I 
must go on doing it. I feel like a person 
in such desperate straits for ready money 
that he’s reckless of the rate of interest. 
Not that it’s a question of money now— 
exactly.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what it’s a case of. 
T’m at your service, Miss Guion.” 

“T know. That’s why I asked you to 
come. I want you to keep Colonel 
Ashley from doing what he proposed this 
afternoon.” 

She spoke more abruptly, more ner- 
vously, than was her habit. 

“T would if I could; but I don’t know 
that I’ve any way of dissuading him.” 

“You needn’t dissuade him. You’ve 
simply to refuse to take his money.” 

“Tt’s not quite so easy as that, because 
there’s no direct business between him 
and me. If Mr. Guion wanted to pay me 
what I’ve lent him, I couldn’t decline to 
accept it. Do you see?” 

In the dim light he noticed her head 
nodding slowly. “Oh, so that’s the way, 
is it? It would have to be done through 
papa ?” 

“Tt would have to be done through him. 
And if he preferred to use Colonel Ash- 
ley’s money rather than mine, I should 
have nothing at all to say.” 

“T see; I see,” she commented, thought- 
fully. “And I don’t know how papa 
would feel about it, or how far I could 
count on him.” 

For a few minutes Davenant said noth- 
ing. When he spoke it was with some 
amazement at his own temerity. “I 
thought you didn’t want my help, if 
you could possibly get any other?” 

The words took her by surprise. He 
could see her draw her cloak more tightly 
about her, her hands still within its 
folds. 

“T felt that way at first. I don’t now. 
Perhaps I understand you a little better. 
But, in any case, I couldn’t take his.” 

He pushed the liberty a little further. 
“But if you’re going to marry him—?” 

“That’s just it. I wonder if you’ve 
the faintest idea of what it means to a 
woman to marry a man by making her- 
self a burden to him in advance—and 
such a burden!” 

“Tt wouldn’t be a burden to any one 
who—who—” 

“T know what you’re going to say. 
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Love does make a difference. Of course. 
But it acts one way on the man and 
another way on the woman. In propor- 
tion as it urges him to make the sacri- 
fice, it impels her to prevent it.” 

He grew still bolder. The cover of the 
night and the intimacy of the situation 
made him venturesome. “Then why 
don’t you break off your engagement?” 

It was a long while before she answered. 
“He won’t let me,” she said then. “ And, 
besides,” she added, after slight hesita- 
tion, “it’s difficult not to be true to a 
man who’s showing himself so noble.” 

“Ts that your only reason?” 

She raised her head slightly and turned 
toward him. He expected something cut- 
ting, but she only said: “ What makes you 
ask that?” 

He was a little frightened. He backed 
down, and yet not altogether. “ Oh, 
nothing. I only—wondered.” 

“Tf you think I don’t care for him—” 

“Oh, no. Not that—not that at all.” 

“ Well, if you were to think it, it would 
probably be because I’ve been through so 
much—I’m going through so much— 
that that sort of thing has become 
secondary.” 


“T didn’t know that—that sort of thing 
—was ever secondary.” 


“ 


Because you’ve never had the expe- 
rience. If you had—” 

The freedom of speech she seemed to 
be according him led him on to say: 

“T’ve had experience enough, as you 
may know, to be sure it wouldn’t be 
secondary with me.” 

She seemed willing to discuss the point. 
“When I say secondary I mean that I’m 
in a position in which I find it isn’t the 
most important thing in the world to me 
to marry the man I—I care for.” 

“Then, what is the most important 
thing ?”’ 

She stirred impatiently. “Oh, it’s no 
use going into that; I suppose it would 
be to be free—not to owe you any- 
thing—or anybody anything—-to be out 
of this big, useless house—away from 
these unpaid servants—and—and free! 
I’m not a dependent person. I dare say 
you’ve noticed that. I shouldn’t mind 
having no money. I know a way by 
which I could support myself—and papa. 
T’ve thought that out. I shouldn’t mind 
being alone in the world, either—if I 
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could only burst the coil that’s bee: 
wound about me.” 

“ But since you can’t,” he said, rather 
cruelly, “ wouldn’t the next best thing b 
to marry the man you care for?” 

Her response was to say, irrelevantly 
somewhat quaveringly, in a voice as near 
to tears as he could fancy her coming 
“T wish I hadn’t fallen out with Aunt 
Vic.” 

“Why? Would she help you?” 

“She’s very good and kind—in her 
way.” 

“Why don’t you write to her?” 

“Writing wouldn’t be any good now. 
It’s too late.” 

Another long silence fell between them. 
The darkened windows of the house on 
the other side of the lawn began to re- 
flect a pallid gleam as the moon rose. 
Shadows of trees and of clumps of shrub- 
bery became faintly visible on the grass. 
The great rounded elm in the fore- 
ground detached itself against the shim- 
mering, illuminated sky like an open fan. 
Davenant found something ecstatic in 
the half-light, the peace, and the extraor- 
dinary privilege of being alone with 
her. It would be one more memory to 
treasure up. Silence, too, was a form of 
communion more satisfaciory to him 
than speech. It was so full of unuttera- 
ble things that he wondered at her allow- 
ing it to last. 

Nevertheless, it was he who broke it. 
The evening grew chilly at last. Some- 
where in the town a clock struck ten. 
He felt it would be indiscreet to stay 
longer. 

“Tl make a try for it, Miss Guion,” 
he said, when he had got on his feet to 
go away. “Since you want me to see 
Colonel Ashley, I will.” 

“They always say that one man has 
such influence on another,” she said, 
rising, too, “ and you see things so clear- 
ly and have such a lot of common sense. 
Tll walk down to the gate with you. 
I’m tired with sitting still.” 

He offered his hand to help her in de- 
seending the portico steps. Though 
there was no need for her to take it, 
she did so. The white cloak, loosely 
gathered in one hand in front, trailed 
behind her. He thought her very spirit- 
like and ethereal. 

At the foot of the steps his heart gave 
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a great bound; he went hot and cold. 
It seemed to him—he was sure—he could 
have sworn—that her hand rested in his 

perceptible instant longer than there 
was any need for. 

A moment later he was scoffing at the 
miracle. It was a mistake on his part or 
an accident on hers. It was the mocking 
of his own desire, the illusion of his 
feverish, overstrained senses. It was a 
restorative to say to himself: “ Don’t be 
a damned fool.” 

And yet they walked to the gate almost 
in silence. It was a silence without em- 
barrassment, like that which had pre- 
ceded it. It had some of the qualities 
of the silence which goes with long- 
established companionships. He spoke 
but onee, to remind her, protectingly, 
that the grass was damp, and to draw her 
—almost tactually—to the graveled path. 

They came to the gate, but he did not 
immediately say good night. 

“T wish you could throw the burden of 
the whole thing on me, Miss Guion,” 
he ventured, wistfully, “and just take it 
easy.” 

She looked away from him, over the 
sprinkling of lights that showed the town. 
“Tf I could do it with any one, it would 
be with you—now.” 

There was an inflection on the now 
which again gave him strange and sudden 
thrills, as though some extraordinary 
chemical agent had been infused into his 
blood. All kinds of capitulations were 
implied in it—changes of heart and mind 
and attitude—changes that had come 
about imperceptibly, and for reasons 
which he, and perhaps she, could not 
follow. He felt-the upleaping of great 
joy. It was joy so intense that it made 
him tactful, temperate. It also made him 
want to rush away and be alone. 

“T’ll make that do for the present,” he 
said, smiling down at her through the 
darkness. “Thank you for letting me 
come. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

There was again that barely noticeable 
lingering of her hand in his. The repe- 
tition rather disappointed him. “It’s 
just her way of shaking hands,” was the 
explanation he gave of it. 

When he had passed out the gate he 
pretended to take his way down Algon- 
quin Avenue, but he only crossed the 
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street to the shelter of a friendly elm. 
There he could watch her tall, white 
figure as it went slowly up the driveway. 
Except for a dim light in the fan-shaped 
window over the front door the house was 
still dark. The white figure moved with 
an air of dragging itself along. 

“Tt isn’t the most important thing in 
the world for her,” he whispered to him- 
self, “to marry the man she cares for.” 

There was a renewal of his blind fury 
against Ashley, while at the same time he 
found himself groaning, inwardly: “I 
wish to God the man she cares for 
wasn’t such a—such a—trump!” 





CHAPTER XVIII 


HEN the colonel of the Sussex 

Rangers woke on the following 
morning, the Umfraville element in 
him, fatigued doubtless with the de- 
mands of the previous day, still slept on. 
That strain in him which had made 
his maternal ancestors gentlemen-adven- 
turers in Tudor times, and cavaliers in 
the days of Charles the First, and Jaco- 
bites with James the Second, and roister- 
ers with George the Fourth — loyal, 
swashbuckling, and impractical, daring, 
dashing, lovable, absurd, bound to come 
to grief one*day or another, as they had 
come—that strain lying dormant, Ashley 
was free to wake in the spirit of the man- 
ufacturer of brushes. In other words, he 
woke in alarm. It was very real alarm. 
It was alarm not unlike that of the 
gambler who realizes in the cold stare of 
morning that for a night’s excitement he 
has thrown away a fortune. 

Fortunately, when he had sprung out 
of bed the feeling became less poignant. 
By the time he had had his bath and his 
breakfast it had got itself within the 
limits of what could be expressed in the 
statement, “I’ve been a jolly ass.” 

Though there was no denying this fact, 
he could nevertheless use the reproach 
in its precise signification. He was not a 
jolly ass because he had remained true 
to Olivia Guion, but because of the ex- 
travagant methods of his faithfulness. 
No one but an Umfraville, he declared, 
would have hesitated to accept the 
status quo. Considering that in spite of 
everything he was still eager to give 
Olivia the shelter of his name and the 
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advantages of his position, his insistence 
on doing more fell little short of the 
grotesque. 

Nevertheless he had insisted on it, and 
it was too late now to shrink from making 
good his offer. No doubt, if he did so 
shrink, Olivia would commend him; but 
it would be a commendation not incon- 
sistent with a fall in her esteem. His 
nerves still tingled with the joy of hear- 
ing her say, as she had said yesterday: 
“You’re the noblest man in the world; 
I never dreamed there could be any one 
like you.” She was so sparing with her 
words that these meant more from her 
than from another. If she used them, it 
was because she thought he was the 
noblest man in the world, and because 
he did surpass her dreams. This was set- 
ting up the standard in a way that per- 
mitted no falling short of it. He must 
be Rupert Ashley at his best even if the 
world went to pieces while he made the 
attempt. Moreover, if he failed, there 
vas always Peter Davenant ready to 
loom up above him. “I must keep 
higher than him,” he said to himself, 
“whatever it costs me.” So, little by 
little, the Umfraville in him also woke, 
with its dare-devil chivalry. It might be 
said to have urged him on, while the Ash- 
ley prudence held him back; when from 
his room in the hotel he communicated by 
telephone with Olivia, begging her to ar- 
range an interview between Guion and 
himself about eleven o’clock. 


On taking the message to her father 
Olivia found him awake, but still in 
bed. Since his downfall had become gen- 
erally known, she had noticed a reluctance 
on his part to get up. It was true he 
was not well; but his shrinking from ac- 
tivity was beyond what his degree of ill- 
ness warranted. It was a day or two 
before she learned to view this seeming 
indolence as nothing but the desire to 
creep, for as many hours as possible out 
of the twenty-four, into the only refuge 
left to him. In his bed he was compara- 
tively safe, not from the law which he no 
longer had to fear, but from intrusion 
and inspection, and, above all, from sym- 
pathy. 

It was between nine and ten o’clock. 
The blinds were up, the windows open, 
and the sunshine streaming in. A tray 








with his scarcely tasted breakfast on 
stood beside the bed. Guion lay on hi 
back, his head sunk deep into the pillow: 
Though his face was turned from th 
door, and his eyes closed, Olivia knew h: 
was not sleeping. After performing sma 
tasks in the room, carrying the break 
fast tray into the hall, and lowering th 
blinds, she sat down at the bedside. 

“ Papa, darling.” 

As he turned his head slowly sh 
thought his eyes had the look of morta 
ennui that Rembrandt depicts in thos 
of Lazarus rising from the tomb and 
eoming back to life. 

She delivered her message, to whic 
he replied, simply, “He can come.” 

“T think I ought to tell you,” she con 
tinued, “what he’s coming for.” 

She gave him the gist of her conversa 
tion with Ashley on the previous day, and 
the one great decision to which they had 
led him up. 

“So he wants to go ahead?” Gnuion 
said, when she had finished. 

“ Apparently.” 

“ Can’t he do that and still leave things 
as they are?” 

“Te seems to think he can’t.” 

“T don’t see why. If I have to ow 
the money to any one, I’d rather owe it 
to Davenant.” 

“So should I.” 

“Do you really want to marry him ?” 

The question startled her. “ Marry 
him? Who?” 

There was a look almost of humor in 
Guion’s forlorn eyes. “ Well, I didn’t 
mean Davenant. I didn’t suppose there 
was any—” 

“Papa, darling,” she hastened to say, 
“as things are at present I’d rather not 
marry any one at all. There’s so much 
for me to do in getting life on another 
footing for us both that marriage seems 
to belong to another kind of world.” 

He raised himself on his elbow, turn- 
ing toward her. “Then why don’t you 
tell him so?” 

“T have; but he won’t take that as a 
reason. And, besides, I’ve said I would 
marry him if he’d give up this wild 
project—” 

“But you’re in love with him, aren’t 
you? You may as well tell me,” he con- 
tinued, as she colored. “I must have 
some data to go on.” 
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“]J—I was in love with him,” she fal- 
tered. “I suppose I am still. But while 
everything is as it is, I—I—can’t tell; 
I—I don’t know. Tm—I’m feeling so 
many other things that I don’t know 
whether I feel—feel love—or not. I dare 
say I do. But it’s like asking a man if 
he’s fond of playing a certain game 
when he thinks he’s going to die.” 

He dipped down into the bed again, 
pulling the coverlet about his chin and 
turning his face away. As he said noth- 
ing more, she rose to go. “ About eleven, 
then, papa dear.” 

She could hear a muffled assent as she 
left the room. She was afraid he was 
crying. 

Nevertheless, when she had gone Guion 
rang for Reynolds and made his usual 
careful toilet with uncommon elaboration. 
By the time his guest arrived he was 
brushed and curled and stretched on the 
couch. If he had in the back of his 
mind a hope of impressing Ashley, and 
showing him that if he, Guion, had fallen, 
it was from a height, he couldn’t help 
it. To be impressive was the habit of 
his life, a habit it was too late now to 
overcome. Had he taken the Strange 
Ride with Morrowby Jukes, he would 
have been impressive among the Living 
Dead. Curiously enough, too, now that 
that possibility was past, he wondered if 
he didn’t regret it. He confessed as 
much to Ashley. 

“TI know what you’ve come for,” he 
said, when Ashley, who had declined a 
cigar, seated himself beside the couch. 

“That means, I suppose, that Olivia 
has got ahead of me.” 

“She’s told me what you’ve proposed. 
It’s very fine—very spurting.” 

“T haven’t proposed it because it’s 
either sporting or fine. It seems to me 
the only thing to do.” 

“Y-es; I can understand that you 
should feel so about it. I should myself, 
if I were in your place. The trouble is 
that it wouldn’t work.” 

Ashley would have given much not to 
feel this sudden exhilaration of relief. 
It was so glowing that in spite of his 
repugnance he could have leaned for- 
ward and wrung Guion’s hand. He con- 
trived, however, to throw a tone of ob- 
jection into his voice as he _ said: 
“Wouldn’t work? Why not?” 


Guion raised himself on his elbow. 
“Tt’s no use going over the arguments 
as to the effect on your position. You've 
considered all that, no doubt, and feel 
that you can meet it. Whether you 
could or not when it came to the point 
is another question. But no matter. 
There are one or two things you haven’t 
considered. I hate to put them before 
you, because—well, because you’re a fine 
fellow—and it’s too bad that you should 
be in this fix. It’s part of my—my—my 
chastisement to have put you there; but 
it “ll be something to me—some allevia- 
tion, if you can understand—to help to 
get you out.” 

Ashley was dumb. He was also un- 
comfortable. He hated this sort of thing. 

Guion continued. “Suppose I were to 
let you go ahead on this—let you raise 
the money, and take it from you, and 
pay Davenant, and all that—then you 
might marry my daughter, and get life 
on some sort of tolerable working basis, 
I dare say.” He pulled himself forward 
on the couch. Ashley noticed the blazing 
of his eyes and hectie color in his cheeks. 
“You might even be happy, in a way,” 
he went on, “if you didn’t have-—me.” 

“Didn’t have—you? I don’t under- 
stand—” 

“And you’d have me. You couldn’t 
get out of it. I’m done for—I’m no good 
to any one any more—but I’m not going 
to die. That’s my point. That’s my pun- 
ishment, too. Can’t you imagine what 
it means to a man like me—who used to 
think well of himself, who’s been well 
thought of—can’t you imagine what it is 
to have to inspire every one who belongs 
to him with loathing? That’s what I’ve 
got to do for the rest of my life—and 
I’m going to live.” 

“Oh, I say—!” 

“You mayn’t believe it, Ashley, but 
I’d rather have been—shut up—put away 
—where people couldn’t see me—where I 
didn’t have to see them. You know 
Olivia and I were facing that. I expect 
she’s told you. And ’pon my soul there 
are many ways in which it would have 
been easier than this. But that’s not 
what I’m coming to. The great fact 
is that after you’d counted your cost, and 
done your utmost, you'd still have me— 
like a dead rat strung round your neck—” 

“Oh, I say—!” 
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“Olivia, poor child, has to bear it. 
She can, too. That’s a remarkable 
thing about us New England people— 
our grit in the face of disgrace. I fancy 
there are many of our women who’d be 
as plucky as she—and I know one man. 
I don’t know any others.” 

Ashley felt sick. He had never in his 
life felt such repulsion as toward what 
seemed to him this facile, theatrical 
remorse. If Guion was really contrite, 
if he really wanted to relieve the world 
of his presence, he could blow his brains 
out. Ashley had known, or known of, 
so many who had resorted to this ready 
remedy for a desperate plight that it 
seemed simple. His thoughts were too 
complex, however, for immediate expres- 
sion, and, before he could decide what to 
respond, Guion said: 

“Why don’t you give him a chance?” 

Ashley was startled. “Chance? What 
chance ? Who?” 

“ Davenant.” 

Ashley grasped the back of his chair 
as though about to spring up. “ What’s 
he want a chance for? Chance for 
what ?” 

“T might have said: ‘Why don’t you 
give her a chance? She’s half in love 
with him as it is.” 

“ That’s a lie. That’s an infernal lie.” 

Ashley was on his feet. He pushed the 
chair from him, though he still grasped 
it. He seemed to need it for support. 
Guion showed no resentment, continuing 
to speak with feverish quiet. 

“T think you'll find that the whole 
thing is predestined, Ashley. Davenant’s 
coming to my aid is what you might call 
a miracle. I don’t like to use the expres- 
sion—it sounds idiotic and canting and 
all that—but, as a matter of fact, he 
came—as an answer to prayer.” 

Ashley gave a snort of impatience. 
Guion warmed to his subject, dragging 
himself farther up on the couch and 
throwing the coverlet from his knees. 

“Yes, of course; you’d feel that way 
about it—naturally. So should I, if any- 
body else were to tell me. But this is 
how it happened. One night, not long 
ago, while you were on the water, I was 


so hard hit that I—well, I actually— 
prayed. I don’t know that I ever did 
before—that is, not really pray. But I 
did then; and I didn’t beat about the 
bush, either. I didn’t stop at half- 
measures; I asked for a miracle right out 
and out—and I got it. The next morning 
Davenant came with his offer of the 
money. You may make what you like 
out of that; but I make—” 

“T make this, by Jove! that you and 
he entered into a bargain that he should 
supply the cash and you should—” 

“Wrong!” With his arm stretched 
to its full length Guion pointed his fore- 
finger up into Ashley’s face. “ Wrong!” 
he cried again. “I asked him if she had 
anything to do with it, and he said she 
hadn’t.” 

“Pff! Would you expect him to ac- 
knowledge it? He might deny it till he 
damned his soul with lies, but that 
wouldn’t keep you and him from—” 

“Before God, Ashley, I never thought 
of it till later. I know it looks that way 
—the way you put it—but I never 
thought of it till later. I dragged it out 
of him that he’d once been in love with 
her, and had asked her to marry him. 
That was a regular knock-down surprise 
to me. I’d had no idea of anything of 
the kind. But he said he wasn’t in love 
with her any longer. I dare say he thinks 
he isu’t; but—” 

“Suppose he is! That needn’t affect 
her—except as an impertinence. A 
woman can defend herself against that 
sort of thing.” 

“Tt needn’t affect her—only, as a 
matter of fact, it does. It appeals to 
her imagination. The big scale of the 
thing would impress almost any woman. 
Look here, Ashley,” he cried, with the 
touch of hysteria, “it Il be better for 
us all in the long run if you'll give him 
a chance. It ‘ll be better for you than 
for any one else. You'll be well out of 
it—any impartial person would tell you 
that. You must see it yourself. You do 
see it yourself. We're not your sort—” 

But Ashley could stand it no longer. 
With a smothered, inarticulate oath, he 
turned abruptly and left the room. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








The Die of Fate 


BY HOWARD PYLE 


lived near to Florence and a little 

off from San Domenico a well-to-do 
farmer by name Niccolo Ramselli. He 
dwelt in a cheerful, pleasant farm-house, 
but in those days it was like a fallen 
pear, looking rich and beautiful, per- 
haps, but decayed at the heart when you 
bit into it. For grief and sorrow were 
within this fair exterior. The reason 
was this: that the son of the house, a 
young man of twenty, lay dying there of 
the fever. ; 

Niecolo Ramselli, the father, sat on a 
green-painted bench close beside the 
door. He sat with his elbows on his 
knees, his eyes fixed upon the ground 
between his feet, sunk in melancholy 
thought, without a sparkle of hope to 
illuminate the darkness of his soul. 

The doctor was inside the house at 
that moment visiting the sick man, and 
Niccolo was waiting for him to come out 
again. 

At last the door opened and the doctor 
eame forth. He shook his head slowly 
from side to side as he came forth from 
the doorway, and moved his lips as though 
he were communing with himself. 

Niecolo looked up from where he sat. 
“Well,” he said, “ what have you to say 
to-day? How is Sebastiano? Is the boy 
better ?” 

The physician shook his head. “ No,” 
he said, “I cannot say he is better.” 

“Ts he worse, then?” said Niccolo. 

The physician still shook his head. 
“No,” said he, “TI cannot say that, either. 
He is thin and dried like to a skeleton 
lying upon the bed. His pulse is high 
and his breath comes quickly. I shall be 
surprised if he lives until this time to- 
morrow.” 

Nicecolo’s head sank down still lower 
between his shoulders, and again he stared 
at the ground. “ Well,” he said, “then 
the bottom is out of the bucket, and it 
will carry no more water from the well.” 

The physician stopped shaking his 


l’ the old, old days of long ago there 


head and began nodding it slowly up 
and down. “ Hah, well,” said he, “it is 
a sad He will never sit in 
front of the fire to warm his shins again.” 

Niceolo did not say anything to this. 
He was gazing again upon the ground 
in front of him. He heaved a great sigh. 
His son was going to die. What would 
he do then? He was a widower, and his 
son was almost a man. He himself was 
old. If God should take Sebastiano to 
Himself, he, Niecolo, would be left like 
a horse with three legs. He wiped his 
eyes upon his shirt-sleeve. “This is a 
very sad business,” said he, choking as 
he spoke, as though his words were like 
hard nuts in his throat, “and I had just 
bought him a suit of clothes and paid a 
great deal for them, too.” He wiped his 
eyes again with his shirt-sleeve, for 
trouble knocked at his heart as though 
it were the devil’s kettledrum. Then he 
got up from where he sat and stood star- 
ing at the earth as though he saw pins 
there. The doctor went away, leaving 
him standing there in front of the green 
bench. 

Now there was at that time a magician 
living in Florence named Montofacini. 
He was the most wise and learned man 
then living in Italy, or any other country 
upon which God’s sun shines on a clear 
day. He was so good a mathematician 
that he could tell by once looking at it 
how many drops there were in a glass- 
ful of wine. He could talk in three‘lan- 
guages, and could discourse Latin and 
Greek besides as easily as he could talk 
good Florentine Italian. He could read 
the heavens and the stars as easily as 
one could read the paternoster in a book 
of prayers, printed in big, clear letters. 

That evening a neighbor came to see 
Niecolo. “Why don’t you go,” said he, 
“to Montofacini in Florence, and talk 
to him about your son?” 

Niccolo still sat upon the green bench, 
and still looked upon the ground as 
though he were searching for crickets. 
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He needed shaving, and his cheeks and 
chin were rough with a two days’ beard 
that grew upon them. He shook his head. 
“°*T would do no good,” said he, “to see 
Montofacini. He is a véry wise man, but 
he could do no good here. Sebastiano 
has got the fever in his vitals. He is 
dried to a bone. He will die to-morrow, 
for the doctor says so.” 

“But Montofacini will give you sound 
advice,” said the neighbor. “ Advice is 
something. Listen! When a man is 
hungry a very small cake is better than 
no bread at all. Last week Giovanni 
Pisanti’s wife -was sick of a colic. Her 
face was green and was covered all over 
with sweat, so that she shone like a blue 
glaze on a white earthen pot. What did 
Pisanti do? He went to Florence to see 
Montofacini. Montofacini gave him some 
red medicine in a bottle. And now the 
woman is about, singing like a bird and 
as strong as a grasshopper.” 

Niccolo still shook his head stubborn- 
ly. “That was the colic she had,” said 
he. “You may cure the eolie with red 
medicine, but when the fever eats into a 
strong man’s vitals you can’t cure that. 
Sebastiano will die to-morrow, for the 
doctor said so.” 

“Well,” said the neighbor, “if my son 
were sick and going to die, I would go 
and see Montofacini and tell him all 
about the case. Maybe he could do some- 
thing for the young man.” 

So the neighbor talked. The next day 
Niecolo went into Florence and saw 
Montofacini. 

Montofacini was a noble, tall man, with 
hair and beard as white as snow. He sat 
at his table, dressed all in black from 
top to toe. Niccolo came before him, and 
Montofacini looked at him as though his 
eyes could pierce the man through. For 
they seemed to be like long, sharp needles 
of pure light—they went in at the breast 
and out at the back, as though the glance 
was thrust through the heart. Monto- 
facini bade Niccolo to sit down, and 
Nieecolo did so. So far Niccolo had said 
nothing to him. 

“ Well,” said Montofacini, “T am sorry 
to hear that your son Sebastiano is sick. 
When a man of your age who is a widower 
loves a son and the son dies, it is like 
taking from him a strong staff of sup- 
port. If he stumbles he falls.” 


“T cannot guess how you know about 
me and my son,” said Niccolo, “but | 
came to see if you will help my son in 
his sickness. To-day he will die unless 
you help him to live. He has been sick,” 
said Niccolo, “this five weeks, and I 
could put my thutab and finger around 
his thigh-bone this minute. He is like a 
skeleton lying there alive upon his bed.” 

“Have you not Dr. Faustani?” said 
Montofacini. “ He is the best medico in 
Florence. He is watching your son, and 
if he dies it will be a decree of Provi- 
dence. Trust to that decree, for Provi- 
dence is always merciful.” 

“And,” said Niccolo, “can you do 
nothing to help him? Nothing at all?” 

“Perhaps I ean,” said Montofacini, 
“but I am afraid to interfere with the 
east of the die made by Providence! 
You can put turn over the die, but the 
six is opposite the one. Your misfortune 
may be six times as great as it was be- 
fore.” 

The tears started to run down Niccolo’s 
face. There were deep channels in his 
worn cheeks, and the tears ran down 
these like diamonds into the cracks. 
“ Ah,” he said, “do not talk in that way! 
If you can save my son, do so and I 
will take the risks myself. My life is 
in him, and if his life is taken my life 
is taken also. Give me a charm to cure 
him if you can.” 

Montofacini looked at the man, and his 
heart relented at the sight of his gray 
hair and his tears. “I will see,” said he, 
“what I can do. If I can cure him, I 
will do so. Come back at noon to-day 
and I will have a charm for you.” 

Niecolo came back as the bells rang for 
noon. Montofacini sat just where he had 
sat that morning. “I have a charm for 
your son’s life,” said he, “if you still 
want it, but think well before you take it. 
See!” . He held up a little crystal globe 
about the bigness of a walnut. The sun- 
light shone upon it and made it glow as 
though with light from within. “ Here,” 
said Montofacini, “is the sphere of your 
life’s fortune. Cherish it well, for if it 
breaks, your life will disappear from your 
body like smoke from a fagot. Outside of 
this, you will observe, is a mist as though 
you had breathed upon it. Wipe away 
this mist with a soft handkerchief so 
that the sphere is clear, and if the mist 
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does not return, your misfortune will pass 
and your son will live. But do not let 
this mist gather, or else misfortune will 
come upon you and will settle about your 
head in a dark and gloomy cloud.” 

Niceolo took the sphere carefully be- 
tween his thumb and finger and looked 
at it. It was as though made of thin 
glass. There was some clear liquid with- 
in it that looked like wonderfully trans- 
parent water. He could not see it clearly, 
for the globe was covered with a mist as 
though the glass were frosted. 

“Will you take it?’ said Montofacini. 

“Yes,” said Niccolo, “I will!” 

“Then be careful of it, for if it is 
broken, your life will leave you in that 
moment.” 

Nieecolo took the erystal globe home 
with him. He cleared the mist from it 
with a soft red handkerchief of silk. He 
could see within the globe very clearly 
now; there was what looked like bright 
water in it. In a little while the mist 
returned, and it was nearly as cloudy as 
ever. Again he cleared it. By and by 
the mist returned again. Niccolo worked 
over it for a long, long time, rubbing it 
and rubbing it. The sweat ran from his 
face in streams, but still he wiped the 
mist from the globe. 

After a while it seemed to him it re- 
mained clearer than it had been before. 
Yes, it stayed clear for a longer and a 
longer time. He felt cheerful and en- 
couraged. At last the mist did not re- 
turn for a long time, and the globe was 
much brighter than it had been at first. 
Again he rubbed it, and now it was clear. 
It gleamed and shone as though it were 
a living eye, bright and vitreous like 
water. It seemed to Niccolo as though 
he had saved his son’s life. He went into 
the sick-room to see him. Yes, indeed, 
he could see there was a great change. 
The young man’s eyes no longer roved 
restlessly hither and thither, but were 
steady and tranquil. His breath was 
even and undisturbed. He looked at his 
father as though he knew him. His 
forehead was no longer dry and burning, 
but was cool and moist. 

The doctor came into the room. He 
seemed to be struck with surprise at the 
looks of Sebastiano. He came to the 
bedside and felt his wrists, his forehead, 
and his body. He spoke to the young 
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man, and he answered calmly and ration- 
ally. “This is strange,” said the doctor 
as though to himself; “I do not under- 
stand how this is. The young man is 
very different from what I have seen him 
before. He has not been thus for five 
weeks. He will get well if nothing now 
happens to him.” 

Niceolo heard his words. His heart 
leaped within him. His legs grew. sud- 
denly weak beneath him. He sat down 
upon a chair that was near. He did 
not say anything to the doctor, but he 
knew that he had saved his son’s life by 
rubbing clear that sphere of crystal. He 
wept into his handkerchief. 

This was how Niccolo Ramselli saved 
his son’s life. Thereafter he watched 
him like a hawk, and nursed him like 
fresh bread. For a long time he remem- 
bered only that his son had been close 
to death, that the scythe had missed him, 
and it was he who had warded off the 
stroke of the conqueror. 

So Sebastiano grew slowly back to 
health again. His skeleton filled up with 
good, wholesome fat. He sat in a chair 
outside of the house and warmed him- 
self in the bright sunshine. But as he 
grew better his father slowly forgot to 
be always tender toward him. He was 
sometimes short in his speech and con- 
tradicted him very sharply. Then he 
would be sorry for his irritation and 
speak words of repentance, but again he 
would be sharp in his discourse. 

In short, Sebastiano was rapidly grow- 
ing well again. 

Niccolo Ramselli made up his mind 
that it behooved him to marry. He said: 
“ A man should not carry all his eggs 
in one basket, as I do mine. Sebastiano 
came near dying. If he had died, how 
would it then have been with me? By 
and by I should have been an old man 
alone in the world. Yes, I will marry; 
T am but forty-eight years old, and have 
plenty of good days before me yet. Let 
me marry a young wife, and I may, per- 
haps, have children by her. Even if I 
do not, she will still be young; and when 
T am old, if she loves me, as I believe she 
will, I shall have a hand to support me 
when my feet grow uncertain and I 
stumble in going down the path of life.” 

So, having made up his mind, he be- 
gan to look about for a fit girl to marry. 
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Ettore Savisini lived a near neighbor 
to Niccolo Ramselli, and the two had 
known each other and had been friends 
for twenty-two years, ever since Ettore 
was married. For Ettore had a wife, 
but no children. In this he was shut 
away from the rest of the world, and 
while other husbands and wives had noise 
and tumult in the house when the chil- 
dren were home, their house was silent. 
No one teased the dog; no one robbed the 
cherry-tree; no one chased the chickens. 

And yet the two were a loving couple, 
as husbands and wives go in this world. 
He did not beat her at all; he did not 
swear at her unless the need arose; he 
did not even scold her unless there was 
just occasion for it. Yet they had no 
children. 

At last Ettore said to his wife, whose 
name was Maria: “ Well, little apple, we 
have no children, and are not likely after 
all these years to have any. Listen; your 
sister Serafina had a little girl that she 
left behind her when she died. Now her 
father is also dead, for he was drowned 
in the sponge-fishing. The child was 
left alone in the world, and is living now 
with her grandmother. Let us send for 
the little one to come here to make our 
home bright for us.” 

Maria Savisini began to weep. She 
had always wanted children of her own, 
but Heaven had not been kind to her. 
Now she was asked to bring a cuckoo 
bird to fill the nest that her imagination 
had so often peopled with noisy, curly- 
headed brats of her own. Now she would 
have no children. Her house would be 
as lonely as a nest from which the bird 
of hope had flown, and Elisabetta Ram- 
bolli would come to settle there. Well, 
that was right. If Heaven refused one 
children of one’s own, one should do 
what one could elsewhere. 

So the upshot of it was that Ettore 
hitched his little gray donkey to the gay 
eart in which he carried pumpkins to 
town, and drove away to Fovezzano, where 
Elisabetta lived with her grandmother; 
and that same day he returned home, 
bringing the girl with him. 

She was only fourteen years old when 
she came. She made no noise or dis- 
turbance in the house. She seemed to 
be sad and serious. She entered very 
quietly and without tears into the new 


household, and miade the fires and boiled 
the water and cooked the macaroni, and 
was @ though she had always belonged 
there. She had no home to be sorry for 
and no people to grieve after. 

So four years had passed, and now 
Elisabetta was the prettiest girl that 
came to the store at San Domenico. 
When she came there of a morning, with 
her short petticoats, her bare feet, and : 
red-and- yellow handkerchief wrapped 
around her head, every young man who 
met her turned him to look after her, 
and even the great lord who sat like a 
fat poodle in his gilded chariot would 
say te his wife, “There, that is th 
prettiest girl I have seen for a great 
many days!” 

Niccolo Ramselli said: “ Yonder is the 
girl I want for my wife. She is young, 
beautiful, a good housekeeper, and only 
eighteen years old. If I can win her I 
will win a treasure, for she is as pretty 
as a painted picture of the Virgin.” 

So that evening he went to Ettore’s 
house after supper, and then the two sat 
side by side for a long time, watching 
the gold and crimson light fade out of 
the sky over above the opposite hill, the 
stars shine out, and the bats flicker in 
angular flight against the brightness. 

Then Niccolo said: “Ettore, your 
niece is a beautiful girl. She is gentle 
and mild, a good housekeeper, and as 
patient as ever was the maid Griselda. 
She is now eighteen years old. Had you 
thought of marrying her to any one?” 

“No,” said Ettore, “I had not. She 
is useful to us. We love her, and to 
whom should I marry her? She is por- 
tionless and will have no prospects in 
time to come. Who would climb so 
thick a hedge to pluck a berry on the 
other side?’ 

“T would do that,” said Niccolo. “I 
would do that, even if I tore my shirt 
in climbing it. Listen, Ettore; I have 
no wife, for God took her eighteen years 
ago. I have a son who is now nearly 
a man, and who in a little while will be 
thinking of looking out for his own life. 
T will take the girl if you will give her 
to me, and will be glad to have her. Give 
her to me.” 

“To you mean this?” said Ettore. 

“JT mean it,” said Niecolo, “and a 
thousand times more. She is very beau- 
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tiful, and my heart goes out to her. I 
want her for my wife.” 

Ettore rubbed his hand over his chin 
and thought of what Niceolo had said. 
At last he spoke. “I will think,” he said, 
“of what you say, and will let you know 
what I have thought to-morrow.” 

So the next day Niccolo came again to 
Ettore’s house dressed in his very best. 
His jacket was rich. It had a double 
row of brass buttons down the front, and 
they shone in the daylight like disks of 
pure, bright gold. His shirt was white, 
and his breeches were green. He had a 
knit erimson sash about his waist with 
the bow hanging behind, and his shirt 
was fine and as white as milk. He looked 
the very picture of a prosperous conta- 
dino. “ What answer have I?” said he. 

“What answer?” said Ettore. “ Well, 
did you ever hear the answer the moon 
gave the dog? The moon shone, and the 
dog said: ‘Yah, yah! You are fine! 
You are fine!’ But the moon listened 
to him and said nothing.” 

“And does she say nothing?” said 
Niccolo. 

“That is what she says,” said Ettore. 
“She does not say yes, and she does not 
say no. She asks me whether you are 
too bashful to ask her yourself. Then 
she laughs at the thought. She says you 
are too old to speak of marriage to a 
voung girl; but if you speak, why not 
lift up your voice and call it out so that 
she can hear what you say.” 

“So I will call it out,” said Niccolo; 
“T will call it out now. Where is she?” 

“She is not here,” said Ettore; “she 
went up the road awhile ago to Pia 
Grinchini’s.” 

“Then I will go back home,” said 
Niecolo, “and come again to-morrow.” 

Niccolo talked a great deal that evening 
to his boy Sebastiano about Elisabetta. 
At first Sebastiano listened, but by and 
by he got up from where he sat and 
began to walk up and down in the dusk. 

Niccolo talked on and on about her, 
for the more he talked the more he loved 
her. And still Sebastiano walked up and 
down in the darkness. 

Suddenly he said, as though he were 
barking, “You are too old for the girl, 
or she is too young for you.” 

Niccolo stopped suddenly in his speech. 
“What say you?” said he. “Too old, 
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say you’ I am not too old; I will not 
be fifty for two years. I am older than 
she is, but, God wot, I am not too old. A 
man may lack a tooth and yet eat a 
peach, if it is ripe.” 

“T am a better match for her than 
you,” said Sebastiano. “I am not three 
years older than she. Better that than 
twenty-three.” 

Niccolo was silent for a moment or two. 
Then he laughed aloud. “ Yes,” said he, 
and laughed again. “ Well, I will talk 
reason with you. The girl is poor, and I 
have plenty for her and for myself. 
What would you have to keep her on?” 

“Let me take this place,” said Se- 
bastiano, “and I will farm it. You shall 
be the father of the family and nurse 
the children, and I will care for you 
for the longest day you live.” 

The red mounted to Niccolo’s face 
hidden in the darkness. “ No,” said he, 
in a loud voice, “my money is mine and 
I will keep it. ‘I will not give up my 
farm or rock my grandson’s cradle!” 

“Very well,” said Sebastiano; “if not 
me, then let some one speak who is more 
near to the girl’s age. She is a good 
girl, and as beautiful as she is good. 
Any one would take her and work for 
her without a soldo of dower.” 

“Go,” said Niccolo, “and see that the 
cow is in the byre.” Ue did not like 
Sebastiano’s talk, especially as his heart 
told him that there was more truth in 
what he said than could be packed into 
a hazel-nut. 

The next day Niecolo went to Ettore’s 
house, and this time he saw Elisabetta. 
He took her hand and held it in his 
own. He did not let it go immediately, 
and the sparks of pure love shot up his 
arm and through his heart like twenty 
bright and sharp arrows of Cupid. “ Tell 
me,” he said, “have you an answer for 
me? Will you marry me?” 

“What answer shall I give you?” said 
she. “I am too young to think of 
marrying.” 

“No!” said Niccolo, “ you are the ripe 
age to think of it. Your people are dead 
and you have no dower. Marry me and 
I will dower you.” 

She turned her face away. By and 
by she turned it to him again. There 
were tears in her beautiful shining eyes. 
“T like you,” said she, “but not as you 
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would have me like you. My heart has 
flown elsewhere like a bird, and now it is 
in a golden cage and some one holds it.” 

Niccolo was silent, and then he said, 
“Has this other one told you that he 
loves you?” 

“No,” said Elisabetta, “he has not.” 
And now the tears rolled down her cheeks 
like bright jewels. 

“Then listen,” said Niccolo; “I will 
not ask you now who this one is, but I 
will give him time to ask you. I will 
give him until this day next month. 
Then, if he has not asked you, I shall 
ask you again to give yourself to me.” 

Elisabetta wiped her eyes. “ You are 
good,” said she, “ and you shall not suffer 
because of me. Give me four weeks from 
to-day, and then I will answer you.” 

So Niccolo went away. He was pleased 
with himself that he had got a promise 
from her of some sort, and yet he was 
displeased that he was not to know his 
real answer for four weeks. 

He told Sebastiano how it had gone 
with him in his courting. Sebastiano 
did not wish him joy; instead he walked 
away a little distance. By and by he 
returned. “ All the same,” he said, “ four 
weeks is a long time. Suppose the one 
whom she loves should come and take 
her, then what would you do?” 

“ Well,” said Niccolo, “I have thought 
of that, and I have thought of a way out 
of the difficulty. You are not strong 
enough yet to do hard work. I will go 
every evening to see her, and when I 
am not there you shall go and be near her 
so as to be in the way of any one who 
comes to make love to her.” 

Sebastiano laughed. “ Well,” he said, 
“that is a great idea you have thought 
of, and I will be glad to help you.” 

So that day he went to Elisabetta, and 
every day thereafter that his father was 
not at Ettore’s house he was there to be 
near to Elisabetta. 

So the days flowed by, the one after 
the other, and the weeks followed them. 
And so came the fourth week, when 
Niccolo was to have his answer. So 
came also the day before the day when 
he was to have it. That evening he said 
to Sebastiano: “ Sebastiano, it is not fit 
that I should be following the girl to- 
night, for to-morrow I am to ask her 
for my answer. Go you to be near her 


and to keep mischief away from her. 
For this night, if any, her lover will come 
to take her from me. I do not know 
what I should do if I lost her!” And 
Sebastiano laughed and went to Ettore’s 
house. 

Then passed the night. In the morn- 
ing Niccolo dressed himself in his best 
and went over to Ettore’s house. Ettore 
and his wife met him with long and 
troubled faces, but there was no Elisa- 
betta in sight. “Why do you look so 
melancholy?’ said Niccolo. 

“Do you not know?” said Ettore. 
“Did they not come to your house?” 

“What do you mean?” said Niccolo. 
But a pang went through his heart like 
the cut of a sharp knife. 

Ettore answered as it were the thought 
in his mind. “Sebastiano and Flisa- 
betta,” said he, “went out of the house 
last night for a walk. The walk must 
have been long, for they have not come 
back yet.” 

“Where did they go?” said Niccolo, 
and his voice came dry and, as it were, 
from his feet. 

“Go?” said Ettore. “God knows where 
they went, but if it was not to a priest 
shame will surely come of it.” 

So Niccolo went home again. He sat 
in the kitchen near to the fire. He 
thought and thought and thought over 
what had happened. He could see he 
had sent a wolf to guard his lamb, and 
the wolf had run away with her. And 
this was the son whom he had saved from 
death not two months ago. He ground 
his teeth together; yes, he saw it all; he 
had saved a fagot from the fire and it 
had burned his hand. That is what came 
of interfering with Providence. Had his 
son not lived, Niccolo would now have 
had a beautiful young wife. 

He thought of his crystal globe. Why 
had he not looked at it before? It was the 
fate of his life. He had felt so sure of his 
happiness that it had lain in the strong- 
box for weeks and he had never thought 
of it. He went to the strong-box and 
opened it. He took out the silk hand- 
kerchief and unwrapped it. The ball 
was in his hands. It was covered all 
over with a thick mist. But even as 
he looked the mist was disappearing and 
the globe was becoming as bright and 
as lustrous as ever. He sighed so that 
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it lifted his heart within him. He had 
not thought that this would have been 
so terrible to him. His son had not 
known how hard it would be or he would 
not have robbed him of his treasure. 
Had he forgotten that he owed his life 
to his father? Again he sighed pro- 
foundly. He wrapped up the globe of 
crystal and put it back into the strong- 
box again. 

That night Sebastiano and Elisabetta 
came and knelt before him. They 
begged his forgiveness. They were mar- 
ried. They had gone straight to Elisa- 
betta’s grandmother’s house, and there 
the priest had made them husband and 
wife. They had been called three times, 
and now they were married. They had 
come home again for his forgiveness. 

Niceolo listened to all they said. Then 
he spoke. “You have robbed me,” said 
he to Sebastiano, “of all that I held 
dearest in the world. You have deceived 
me and robbed me. And now you ask 
me to smile and forgive you. I know 
neither of you. You were once my son, 
and I would have given my life for 
yours; and this was the girl whom I 
loved. Now you are nothing tome. You 
have my ewe lamb. She is yours, for 
the priest has made you one. Take her 
away, and never come to me again.” 

They arose from their knees. Niccolo’s 
face was fixed and hard as stone. Se- 
bastiano looked at him. There was no 
forgiveness there. So he went away. 

They hired a little hut not far away, 
and Sebastiano worked every day in the 
fields. He earned a living thus, and so 
they kept body and soul together. Some- 
times Sebastiano worked for his father, 
but Niccolo never looked at him nor 
spoke to him. Sebastiano said to himself, 
“Well, sometime the ice will melt and 
the water will flow again.” But Niccolo 
did not forgive them. 


Niccolo was a very different man from 
what he had been before. In a year he 
had grown a great deal older. His hair 
had been gray; now it was white. In a 
year’s time he seemed to have added 
twenty years to his age. He grew mean, 
and became more and more miserly. By 
and by money was all to him. In the 
old times—the times before his trouble 
had come to him—he used to talk of an 
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evening with his son; now, when he was 
through his supper, he would go to his 
room and lock the door, count over what 
he had, and reckon how much he had 
gained in the month that was passed. 
Every day he looked at his globe and 
saw that the surface was without blemish 
of any kind. Yes, it was clear and bril- 
liant now and as transparent as air. 

Everything was prosperous with him. 
He lent money at usury and made much 
by it. It was money, money, money with 
him. He became ever more and more 
a stern and unrelenting creditor. The 
money in his money-chest increased 
rapidly, for he spent little or nothing 
upon himself. He skimped every rind 
of cheese and every crust of bread. The 
people about him complained to their 
friends that he starved them, but still 
they stayed with him in spite of starva- 
tion, for he paid them very good wages. 
And so he grew rapidly toward being a 
rich man. 

And Sebastiano was happy, too. For 
though he was poor, yet he had a beau- 
tiful wife who loved him with her whole 
heart. So for a time all was joy and 
sunshine with them. But by and by 
things began to be different. The harvest 
was over, and now work was difficult to 
find. He had to beg for money. He got 
help here and he got help there. Elisa- 
betta’s grandmother lent them some 
money, but she was poor and could not 
do much, and by and by she could do 
no more. 

Then Ettore gave them some, but one 
day he said to Sebastiano: “Look you, 
Sebastiano! Every man owes more to 
himself and those who belong to him 
than to anybody else. Why do you not 
go to your father for help? You are 
not my kin. I ean give you no more 
after this.” 

Then came the winter, and a baby was 
born to them. Sebastiano earned no 
money, and by and by in a few days he 
had nothing. Then he remembered what 
Ettore said to him—that he should go 
to his father for help. 

So one morning he went to the house 
where he was born. His father was in 
front of the house turning over the orris- 
root that was drying there. He looked 
up when Sebastiano came and frowned 
at him. The young man needed shav- 
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ing; his clothes looked poor and ragged. 
He was in his bare feet, for he had no 
shoes. He looked like the picture of 
crying poverty. 

Niccolo saw it all and smiled wicked- 
ly. “Hah,” he said, “it is you, is it?” 

“ Father,” said Sebastiano, “I come to 
you for help. Others will not do any 
more for me, but you cannot see me 
starve.” 

“Hah,” said Niccolo, “is there no 
more for you? Shake the tree! Shake 
the tree!” 

Sebastiano smiled as though he strained 
his lips to do it. “I shake,” said he, “ but 
nothing falls. There is nothing more 
for me unless you will help me over 
this rough place.” 

“Hah,” said Niecolo, “are there no 
more plums? Shake the tree again! 
Shake it again! Surely they are not 
all fallen.” Then of a sudden he said 
with anger, “ Why do you not go to work 
and earn some money for yourself?” 

“T have tried everywhere,” said Se- 
bastiano, “and there is nothing to do.” 

“Then beg!” said Niccolo. “Go beg! 
You still have a pair of legs and a good 
voice. Use them and go beg.” 

“T do beg,” said Sebastiano. “I beg 
you to forgive me and to show me mercy. 
You are still a man and my father, and 
I am a man in need.” 

“You lie!” said Niccolo. “I am not 
your father and you are not my son. I 
have cast you off. You deceived me— 
you whom I trusted as I trusted my own 
right hand. You robbed me of my wife!” 
cried he. “Go rob some one of his 
money if you cannot beg!” 

Sebastiano’s face was as pale as dough. 
The muscles of his unshaven cheeks 
twitched as with pain. “Do you mean 
this?” said he—“that I should rob. if I 
eannot beg?” But Niccolo only said: 
“Away! Away!” Then he himself 
turned and went into the house. 

Sebastiano looked after him with a 
white face. Then he, too, turned and 
went away with his head raised and his 
gaze fixed straight before him. 

But Niceolo was in great trouble. Con- 
science pricked him at the heart as with 
a fine, sharp needle. “ Why should I not 
have given him money?” said he. “I 
have plenty of it.” 

He went to his room to comfort him- 


self with the sight of what he owned. He 
unlocked his chest; yes, there was a great 
quantity of money, a peck of it, maybe. 
He gathered it up and poured it from his 
hand. This was all his own—his own. 
There was great comfort in the thought. 
Why should he give any of it away? He 
could not.. Then Sebastiano came into 
his mind, and the thought of keeping it 
melted like a breath. If he had given 
one handful of this silver money, what 
would it have mattered to him? Sebasti- 
ano was starving, and he had driven him 
away like a mangy dog. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “he will 
be here again, and then, maybe, I will 
give it to him.” 

He banged down the lid of his money- 
chest and locked it. He would look at 
his globe of life. He went to the other 
chest and unlocked it. He took out the 
handkerchief and opened it very care- 
fully. The erystal globe lay in the palm 
of his hand. What was this? It was 
covered all over with a thick gray mist. 
It was the mist of misfortune, and it 
was thick upon it. His heart went cold 
at the sight. What new misfortune was 
coming to him? He rubbed it with his 
handkerchief. The globe was clear and 
brilliant, but only for a moment. Al- 
most immediately the mist gathered upon 
it as thick as ever. He rubbed it and 
rubbed it and rubbed it until the sweat 
ran. But always the mist returned to 
the ball. It was as though he had 
breathed upon it. He rubbed it and 
rubbed it and still the mist gathered upon 
it as he rubbed it off. “ Well, I cannot 
clean it,” he said. “To-morrow I will 
rub it clean.” He wrapped it up and 
put it away whence he had brought it. 

The next day was the Florentine 
market. He arose early and went into 
the Piazza della Signoria and stood with 
the other farmers at that place. He had 
a good crop of corn. He would sell it 
there and add to his store of money at 
home. But he could not keep the thought 
of Sebastiano from his mind. Suddenly 
he thought of him. Was this his trouble? 
Sebastiano had looked very poor and mis- 
erable the day before when he had come 
to him, hungry, barefoot, and unshaved. 
He had driven him away as though he 
were a beggar. 

The thought caught his vitals, and he 
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writhed under it as the devil twisted it 
where it was driven. Well, he would give 
the boy some money when next he saw 
him. If he did not come for it, then he 
would send it to him. He made a good 
bargain for his corn, but every now and 
then the thought of Sebastiano came to 
him, even in the midst of his bargaining, 
and each time he would twist with the re- 
morse of his thoughts. Yes, he would 
send money to him as soon as he got 
home. The clouds of thought were so 
thick in his mind that now and then it 
was as though they took form and Se- 
bastiano stood before him in the flesh. 
Even as he closed his bargain with 
Hieronimo Bistini for a part of his 
crop of he saw before him that 
thin, bearded face, the bare feet, and the 
poor, starved look of the young man. 

It was evening when he was through 
with his business at the market. The 
quarter-moon was shining thin and white 
on the silent earth. As he turned into 
the road that led to his house he sud- 
denly bethought him of his globe of life. 
The mist of misfortune was upon it 
yesterday. He would go and look at 


corn, 


it now. 


He left his donkey-cart in the care of 
his hired help and went straight into the 


house. He took off his boots in the 
kitchen by the fire and went to his room 
in his bare feet. As he climbed the 
stairs he saw a thin slit of light coming 
out from under the door of his room. 
Some one was there. Who was it? 

He suddenly walked very softly to the 
door. It was unlatched. He pushed it 
slowly open, silently. A man was there. 
He had a short candle near to him. He 
was bending over the money-chest. He 
was counting out the money. It fell with 
a soft chink! chink! from one hand to 
the other. 

All other thoughts went out. of Niccolo’s 
mind. Some one was robbing him. Some 
one was taking the very money, perhaps, 
that he was intending giving to his son. 
The robber was so intent upon his busi- 
ness that he did not hear the master of 
the house. 

Niccolo entered the room very softly. 
He felt at his side. The knife was there. 
He drew it silently from its sheath. Then 
he sprang forward. The man was bent 
over the chest. Niccolo plunged the knife 
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once and again into his body 
as quick as a wink. 

The man gave a shriek of agony. He 
fell forward upon one hand. The blood 
came streaming down the arm and into 
the chest of silver money. He turned his 
head around. The candle-light was full 
in Niccolo’s face; his own the 
shadow. 


two strokes 


was in 


“Ts it you?” he gasped. “You have 
done it!” Then he fell forward, his head 
in the chest. 

It seemed to Niccolo that he recog- 
nized the voice. He stood for a while 
breathing quickly; then he reached slow- 
ly for the candle end, which still burned 
with a wavering light. His hands trem- 
bled so that he could hardly hold the 
light. He brought it forward, and the 
shine of brightness went quickly across 
the white face beneath him. The face 
was that of his son. 

He flung himself down upon his knees 
and clapped his hands over his son’s 
wounds. He could not stop the blood; 
it still flowed beneath his fingers. “ Se- 
bastiano,” he cried, “I did not know you! 
I did not mean to hurt you; I meant to 
help you! Speak to me, Sebastiano!” 

But Sebastiano could not answer. 
was dead. 

Niccolo sat upon his heels, gazing at 
him. He groaned and groaned. The 
tears were running down his face in 
streams. He thought nothing of the 
money that had been his pride and joy. 
What was it now? Suddenly he thought 
of his accursed ball. That was his curse. 
It had followed him with misfortunes 
ever since it had come into his hands. 

He got up from his knees and went 
to his strong-chest and opened it. He 
snatched the ball from where it lay. It 
was covered with mist; in the candle- 
light the mist looked purple black. He 
hurled it violently upon the floor. With 
a flash of light it burst, emitting a thin, 
brown smoke. 

Tt suddenly seemed to Niccolo as 
though the strength had gone out of 
his body. It seemed to him as though 
he could feel it passing out through the 
soles of his feet. He tottered toward his 
bed and fell half across it, his feet resting 
still upon the floor. He moved his hand 
feebly and then lay still. He, too, was 
dead. For the ball was broken. 


He 
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Your United States 


BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


SECOND 


HEN I first looked at Fifth 
\W Avenue by sunlight, in the 

tranquillity of Sunday morn- 
ing, and when I last set eyes on it, in 
the ordinary peevish gloom of a busy 
sailing-day, I thought it was the proud- 
est thoroughfare I had ever seen any- 
where. The revisitation of certain 
European capitals has forced me to 
modify this judgment; but I still think 
that Fifth Avenue, if not unequaled, is 
unsurpassed. 

One afternoon I was driving up Fifth 
Avenue in the company of an archi- 
tectural expert who, with the incredible 
elastic good nature of American business 
men, had abandoned his affairs for half 
a day in order to go with me on a voyage 
of discovery, and he asked me, so as to 
get some basis of understanding or dis- 
agreement, what building in New York 
had pleased me most. I at once said 
the University Club—to my mind a 
masterpiece. He approved, and a great 
peace filled our automobile; in which 
peace we expanded. He asked me what 
building in the world made the strongest 
appeal to me, and I at once said the 
Strozzi Palace at Florence. Whereat he 
was decidedly sympathetic. 

“Fifth Avenue,” I said, “always re- 
minds me of Florence and the Strozzi. 
. . . The cornices, you know.” 

He stopped the automobile under the 
Gorham store, and displayed to me the 
finest cornice in New York, and told me 
how Stanford White had put up several 
experimental cornices there before ar- 
riving at finality. Indeed, a great cor- 
nice! I admit I was somewhat dashed 
by the information that most cornices 
in New York are made of cast iron; but 
only for a moment! What, after all, do 
I care what a cornice is made of, so long 
as it juts proudly out from the facade 
and helps the street to a splendid and 
formidable sky-line? I had neither read 
nor heard a word of the cornices of 
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New York, and yet for me New York 
was first and last the city of effective 
cornices! (Which merely shows how 
eyes differ!) The cornice must remind 
you of Italy, and through Italy of the 
Renaissance. And is it not the boast of 
the United States to be a renaissance ? 
I always felt that there was something 
obscurely symbolic in the New York 
cornice—symbolie of the necessary quali- 
ties of a renaissance, half cruel and half 
humane. 

The critical European excusably ex- 
pects a very great deal from Fifth 
Avenue, as being the principal shopping 
street of the richest community in the 
world. (I speak not of the residential 
blocks north of Fifty-ninth Street, whose 
beauty and interest fall perhaps far 
short of their pretensions.) And the 
critical European will not be disap- 
pointed, unless his foible is to be dis- 
appointed—as, in fact, occasionally hap- 
pens. Except for the miserly splitting, 
here and there in the older edifices, of 
an inadequate ground floor into a mez- 
zanine and a shallow box (a device em- 
ployed more frankly and usefully with 
an outer flight of steps on the East 
Side), there is nothing mean in the whole 
street from the Plaza to Washington 
Square. A lot of utterly mediocre archi- 
tecture there is, of course—the same ap- 
plies inevitably to every long street in 
every capital—but the general effect is 
homogeneous and fine, and, above all, 
grandly generous. And the alternation 
of high and low buildings produces not 
infrequently the most agreeable archi- 
tectural accidents: for example, seen 
from about Thirtieth Street, the pale- 
pillared, squat structure of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust against a background of 
the lofty red of the Molian Building. . . . 
And then, that great white store on the 
opposite pavement! The single shops, 
as well as the general stores and hotels 
on Fifth Avenue, are impressive in the 
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lavish spaciousness of their disposition. 
Neither stores nor shops could have been 
conceived, or could be kept, by merchants 
without genuine imagination and faith. 

And the glory of the thoroughfare in- 
spires even those who only walk up and 
down it. It particularly the 
mounted policeman as he reigns over a 


inspires 
turbulent crossing. It inspires the wom- 
en, and particularly the young women, 
front of the 


as they pass in windows, 


owning their contents in thought. I sat 
ence with an old, white- haired, and 


serious gentleman, gazing through glass 
at Fifth Avenue, and I ventured to say 
to him, “ There are fine women on Fifth 
Avenue.” By Jove!” he 
with deep conviction, and his eyes sud- 
denly fired, “there are!” On the whole, 
I think that, in their carriages or on 
their feet, they know a little better how 
to do justice to a fine thoroughfare than 
the women of any other capital in my 


“ 


exclaimed, 


acquaintanee. I have driven rapidly in 


a fast ear, clinging to my hat and my 


hair against the New York wind, from 
one end of Fifth Avenue to the other, 
and what with the sunshine, and the 


flags wildly waving in the sunshine, and 
the blue sky and the cornices jutting 
it, and 
and 
and the dis- 
play of the windows, and the slippery 
and the 
proud opposing processions of American 
-what with all this and with 
the supreme imperialism of the mounted 
policeman, I have 
toxicated ! 

And yet possibly the greatest moment 
in the life of Fifth Avenue is at dusk, 
when dusk falls at tea-time. The street 
lamps flicker into a steady, steely blue, 
and the windows of the hotels and 
restaurants throw a yellow radiance; all 
the shops—especially the jewelers’ shops 
enchanted 
whose interiors recede away behind their 
facades into infinity; and the endless 
files of innumerable vehicles, interlacing 
and swerving, put forth each a pair of 
glittering eyes. . Come suddenly upon 
it all, from the leafy fastnesses of Cen- 
tral Park, round the corner from the 
Plaza Hotel, and wait your turn until 
the arm of the policeman, whose blue 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 744—111 


into it and the roofs scraping it, 
the large the 
the invitation of the signs, 


whiteness of 


stores, 


sinuousness of the other cars, 


subjects 
In- 


been positively 


-become treasure - houses, 
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coat is now whitened with dust, permits 
your restive chauffeur to plunge down 


into the main currents of the city. 


You will have then the most grandiose 
impression that New York is, in fact, 
inhabited; and that even though the 


spectacular luxury of New York be near- 
ly as much founded upon social injustice 
and poverty as any imperfect human 
civilization in Kurope, it is a boon to be 
alive therein! In half an hour, in 
three-quarters of an hour, the vitality is 
clean gone out of the street. The shops 


have let down their rich, gathered ecur- 


tains, the pavements are deserted, and 
the roadway is no longer perilous. And 
nothing save a fire will arouse Fifth 


Avenue till the next morning. Even en 
an election night the sole sign in Fifth 
Avenue of the disorder of polities will 
be a strips of tape - paper 
wreathing in the breeze on the asphalt 
under the lonely lamps. 


few long 


It is not easy for a visiting stranger 


in New York to get away from Fifth 
Avenue. The street seems to hold him 
fast. There might almost as well be 


no other avenues; and certainly the word 
“Fifth” has lost all 
nificance in current usage. 


its numerical sig- 
A youthful 
musical student, upon being asked how 
had 


posed, replied four, and obstinately stuck 


many symphonies Beethoven com- 


to it that Beethoven had only composed 
four. Called upon to enumerate the 
four, he answered thus, the C minor, 


the Eroiea, the Pastoral, and the Ninth. 


“Ninth” had lost its numerical sig- 
nificance for that student. <A similar 


phenomenon of psychology has happened 
with the streets and avenues of New 
York. Europeans are apt to assume that 
to tack numbers instead of names on to 
the thoroughfares of a city is to impair 
their identities and individualities. Not 
a bit! The numbers grow into names. 
That is all. Such is the mysterious 
poetic force of the human mind! That 
eurt word “Fifth” signifies as much to 
the New-Yorker as “ Boulevard des Ita- 
liens” to the Parisian. As for the pos- 


sibility of confusion, would any New- 
Yorker ever confuse Fourteenth with 
Thirteenth or Fifteenth Street, or 


Twenty - third with Twenty -seecond or 
Twenty-fourth, or Forty-second with One 


on 
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Hundred and Forty-second, or One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth with anything else 
whatever? Yes. when the Parisian confuses 
the Champs Elysées with the Avenue de 
Opéra! When the Parisian arrives at 
this stage—even then Fifth Avenue will 
not be confused with Sixth! 

One day, in the unusual silence of an 
election morning, I absolutely determined 
to see something of the New York that 
lies beyond Fifth Avenue, and I slipped 
off westward along Thirty-fourth Street, 
feeling adventurous. The excursion was 
indeed an adventure. I came across 
Broadway and Sixth Avenue together! 
Sixth Avenue, with its barbarie paving, 
surely could not be under the same ad- 
ministration as Fifth! Between Sixth 
and Seventh IT met a sinister but genial 
ruffian, proudly wearing the insignia of 
Tammany; and soon I met a lot more 
of them: jolly fellows apparently, yet 
somehow conveying to me the suspicion 
that in a saloon shindy they might prove 
themselves my superiors. (I was told in 
New York, and by the best people in 
New York, that Tammany was a blot 
on the social system of the city. But I 
would not have it so. I would eall it a 
part of the social system, just as much 
a part of the social system, and just as 
expressive of the national character, as 
the fine schools, the fine hospitals, the 
superlative business organizations, or Mr. 
George M.Cohan’s Theater. A civilization 
is indivisibly responsible for itself. Tt 
may not, on the Day of Judgment, or 
any other day, lessen its collective re- 
sponsibility by baptizing certain portions 
of its organism as extraneous “blots” 
dropped thereon from without.) To econ- 
tinue—after Seventh Avenue the declen- 
sion was frank. In the purlieus of the 
Five Towns themselves—compared with 
vhich Pittsburg is seemingly Paradise 

I had never trod such horrific side- 
walks. I discovered huge freight-trains 
shunting all over Tenth and Eleventh 
Avenues, and frail flying bridges erected 
from sidewalk to sidewalk, for the con- 
venience of a brave and hardy populace. 
I was surrounded in the street by men- 
acing locomotives and crowds of Ital- 
ians, and in front of me was a great 
Italian steamer. I felt as though Fifth 
Avenue was a three days’ journey away, 
through a hostile country. And yet I 


had been walking only twenty minutes! 
| regained Fifth with relief, and had 
learned a lesson. In future, if asked how 
many avenues there are in New York, 
I would insist that there are three: 
Lexington, Madison, and Fifth. 


The chief characteristic of Broadway 
is its interminability. Everybody knows, 
roughly, where it begins, but I doubt 
if even the topographical experts of Al- 
bany know just where it ends. It is a 
street that inspires respect rather than 
enthusiasm. In the daytime all the up- 
town portion of it—and as far down- 
town as Ninth Street—has a provincial 
aspect. If Fifth Avenue is metropolitan 
and exclusive, Broadway is not. Broad- 
way lacks distinction, it lacks any sort 
of impressiveness, save in its first two 
miles, which do—especially the southern 
mile—strike you with a vague and un- 
easy awe. And it was here that I ex- 
perienced my keenest disappointment in 
the United States. 

I went through sundry disappoint- 
ments. I had expected to be often asked 
how much I earned. I never was asked. 
I had expected to be often informed by 
casual acquaintances of their exact in- 
come. Nobody, save an interviewer or 
so and the president of a great trust, 
ever passed me even a hint as to the 
amount of his income. I had expected 
to find an inordinate amount of tippling 
in clubs and hotels. I found, on the 
contrary, a very marked sobriety. I had 
expected to receive many hard words 
and some insolenee from paid servants, 
such as train men, tram-men, lift-boys, 
and policemen. From this class, as from 
the others, I received nothing but polite- 
ness, except in one instance. That in- 
stance, by the way, was a barber in an 
important hotel, whom I had most re- 
spectfully requested to refrain from 
bumping my head about. “ Why?” he 
demanded. “ Because I’ve got a head- 
ache,” I said. “Then why didn’t you 
tell me at first?” he crushed me. 
“Did you expect me to be a thought- 
reader?” But, indeed, I could say a 
lot about American barbers. I had ex- 
pected to have my tempting fob snatched. 
It was not snatched. I had expected 
to be asked, at the moment of land- 
ing, for my mature opinion of the 
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A SPRING IDYLI 


United States, and again at intervals of 


about a quarter of an hour, day and 
night, throughout my stay. But I had 
been in America at least ten days before 
the question was put to me, even in jest. 
I had expected to be surrounded by boast- 
ing and impatient vanity concerning the 
achievements of the United States and 
the citizens thereof. I literally never 
heard a word of national boasting, nor 
observed the slightest impatience under 
criticism. ... I say I had expected these 
things. I would be more correct to say 
that I should have expected them if I 
had had a rumor-believing mind: which 
I have not. 

But I really did expect to witness an 
overwhelming violence of traffic and 
movement in lower Broadway and the 
renowned business streets in its vicinity. 


CENTRAL PARK 


And I really was disappointed by the 
ordinariness of the scene, which could 
be well matched in half a dozen places 
in Europe, and beaten in one or two. 
If but once I had been shoved into the 
gutter by a heedless throng going furious- 
ly upon its financial ways, I should have 
been content. ... The legendary “ Amer- 
ican rush” is to me a fable. Whether 
it ever existed I know not; but I certain- 
ly saw no trace of it, either in New York 
or Chicago. I dare say I ought to have 
gone to Seattle for it. My first sight 
of a stock-market roped off in the street 
was an acute delusion. In agitation it 
could not have competed with a sheep- 
market. In noise it was a muffled silence 
compared with the fine racket that en- 
livens the air outside the Paris Bourse. 
I saw also an ordinary day in the Stock 
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Exchange. Faint excitations were afloat 
in certain corners, but I honestly deemed 
the affair tame. A vast litter of paper 


on the floor, a vast assemblage of hats 


pitched on the tops of telephone-boxes 
these phenomena do not amount to 


have desired, but not architecturally. 
For they could only be felt, not seen. 
And even in situations where the sky- 
scraper is properly visible, it is, as a rule, 
to my mind, architecturally a failure. 
| regret for my own sake that I could 

not be more sym- 

pathetic toward the 











existing sky- 
scraper as an 
architectural 
entity, because I 
had assuredly no 
Kuropean prej- 
udice against the 
sky-seraper as such. 
The objection of 
most people to the 
sky-seraper is mere- 
ly that it is un- 
usual—the instine- 
tive objection § of 
most people to ev- 
erything that is 
original enough to 
violate tradition! 
I, on the contrary, 
as a convinced 
modernist, would 
applaud the  un- 
usualness of the 
sky-seraper. Never- 
theless, I cannot 
possibly share the 
' feelings of patriotic 
New . Yorkers who 


diseover archi- 


c 


tectural grandeur 
in, say, the Flat 
Iron Building or 
the Metropolitan 








\ WELL-KNOWN WALL STREET CHARACTER 


hustle. Earnest students of hustle 
should visit Paris or Milan. The fact 
probably is that the perfecting of me- 
chanical contrivances in the United 
States has killed hustle as a diversion 
for the eyes and ears. The mechanical 
side of the Exchange was wonderful and 
delightful. 


The sky-scrapers that cluster about 
the lower end of Broadway—their natural 
home—were as impressive as I could 


Life Insurance 
Building. To me 
they confuse the 
poetical idea of 
these buildings with the buildings 
themselves. I eagerly admit that the 
bold, prow-like notion of the Flat Iron 
cutting northward is a splendid notion, 
an inspiring notion; it thrills. But the 
building itself is ugly—nay, it is ad- 
verbially ugly; and no reading of poetry 
into it will make it otherwise. 

Similarly, the Metropolitan Building is 
tremendous. It is a grand sight, but it 
is an ugly sight. The men who thought 
of it, who first conceived the notion of 
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it, were poets. They said, “ We will 
cause to be constructed the highest build- 
ing in the world; we will bring into 


the 
that an company ever 
That is good; it is superb ; it is 
Sut the 
actual designers of the building did not 
rise to the height of it; and if any poetry 
is left in it, it is not their fault. Think 
what McKim might have accomplished 
on that site, and in those dimensions! 
Certain architects, feeling the lack of 
imagination in the execution of 
enormous buildings, have set their imag- 
ination to work, but in a 


existence most amazing advertise- 


ment insurance 


} ” 
iad. 


a proof of heroic imagination. 


these 


perverse way 
and without candidly recognizing the 


conditions imposed upon them by the sky- 


seraper form; and the result here and 
there has been worse than dull: it has 
been distressing. But here and there, 


too, one sees the evidence of real under- 
standing and taste. If every tenant of 
as I am informed 
the same windows, and radiators 
under every window, then the architect 
had better begin by accepting that de- 
mand openly, with no fanciful or pseudo- 
imaginative pretense that things are not 
what they are. The Ashland Building, 
on Fourth Avenue, where the archi- 
tectural imagination has exercised itself 
soberly, and obediently, ap- 
peared to me to be a satisfactory and 
agreeable sky-seraper; and it does not 
stand alone as the promise that a new 
style will ultimately be evolved. 

In any case, a great deal of the poetry 
of New York is due to the sky-scraper. 
At dusk the effect of the massed sky- 
serapers illuminated from within, as seen 
from any high building up-town, is pro- 
digiously beautiful, and it is unique in 
the cities of this world. The early night 
effect of the whole town, topped by the 
aforesaid Metropolitan tower, seen from 
the New Jersey shore, is stupendous, and 
resembles some enchanted city of the 
next world rather than of this. And 
the fact that a very prominent item in 
the perspective is a fiery representation 
of a frothing glass of beer inconceivably 


a sky-seraper demands 
he does- 


honestly, 


large—well, this fact too has its im- 
portance. 
But in the sky-scrapers there is a 


deeper romanticism than that which 
disengages itself from them externally. 
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You must enter them in order to ap- 


preciate them, in order to respond fully 
to their complex appeal. Outside, they 
often have the air of being nothing in 
particular; at best the facade is far too 
modest in its revelation of the interior. 
You can quite easily walk by a sky- 
seraper on Broadway without noticing it. 


But you eannot actually go into the 
least of them and not be impressed. 
You are in a palace. You are among 
marbles and porphyries. You breathe 


easily in vast and brilliant foyers that 
never see daylight. And then you come 
to those mysterious palisaded shafts with 
which the building and every other build- 
ing in New York is secretly honey- 
combed, and the palisade is opened and 
think 
enormous ag- 
glomerations in whose inmost dark re- 
innumerable elevators are 
stantly ascending and descending, like 
the angels of the ladder. 
The elevator ejects you. 


an elevator snatches you up. I 
of American cities as 


eesses 


con- 


You are taken 
into dazzling daylight, into what is mod- 
estly called a business office; but it resem- 
bles in its grandeur no European business 
office, save such as may have been built 
by an American. You look forth from 
a window, and lo! New York and the 
Hudson are beneath you, and you are 
in the skies. And in the warmed still- 
the hear the wind 
raging and whistling. as you would have 
imagined it could only rage and whistle 
in the rigging of a three-master at sea. 
There are, however, a dozen more stories 
You walk from cham- 
ber to chamber, and in answer to inquiry 
learn that the rent of this one suite— 
among so many—is over thirty-six thou- 
sand dollars a year! And you reflect 
that, to the beholder in the street, all 
that is represented by one narrow row 
of windows, lost in a diminishing chess- 
board of windows. And you begin to 
realize what a sky-seraper is, and the 
poetry of it. 

More romantic even than the sky- 
seraper finished and oecupied is the sky- 
scraper in process of construction. 
From no mean height, listening to the 
sweet drawl of the steam-drill, I have 
watched artisans like dwarfs at work 


ness of room you 


above this story. 


still higher, among knitted steel, seen 
them balance themselves nonchalantly 
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astride girders, swinging in space, seen 
them throwing rivets to one another and 
never missing one; seen also a huge crane 
collapse under an undue strain, and, 
crumpling like tinfoil, carelessly drop its 
load onto the populous sidewalk below. 
That particular mishap obviously raised 
the fear of death among a considerable 
number of peopie, but perhaps only for 
a moment. Anybody in America will tell 
you without a tremor (but with pride) 
that each story of a sky-scraper means 
a life sacrificed. Twenty stories 
men snuffed out; thirty stories 


twenty 
thirty 
men. A building of some sixty stories 
is now going up—sixty corpses, sixty 
funerals, sixty domestic hearths to be 
slowly rearranged, and the registrars 
alone know how many widows, orphans, 
and other loose by-products! 

And this mortality, T believe, takes no 
aecount of the long battles that are some- 
times fought, but never yet to a finish, in 
the steel webs of those upper floors, when 
the labor-unions have a fit of objecting 
more violently than usual to non-union 
labor. In one celebrated building, I 
heard, the non-unionists contracted an 
unfortunate habit of getting crippled; 
and three of them were indiscreet enough 
to put themselves under a falling girder 
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that killed them; while two witnesses 
who were ready to give certain testi- 
mony in regard to the mishap van- 
ished completely out of the world, and 
have never since been heard of. And 
so on. What more natural than that the 
employers should form a private associa- 
tion for bringing to a close these inter- 
esting hazards? You may see the lead- 
ing spirit of the association. You may 
walk along the street with him. He 
knows he is shadowed, and he is quite 
cheerful about it. His revolver is al- 
ways very ready for an emergency. No- 
body seems to regard this state of affairs 
as odd enough for any prolonged com- 
ment. There it is! It is accepted. It 
is part of the American dailiness. No- 
body, at any rate in the comfortable 
clubs, seems even to consider that the 
original cause of the warfare is aught 
but a homicidal cussedness on the part 
of the unions. ...I say that these ac- 
cidents and these guerrillas mysterious- 
ly and grimly proceeding in the skyey 
fabric of metal-ribbed constructions, do 
really form part of the poetry of life in 
America—or should it be the poetry of 
death? Assuredly they are a spectacular 
illustration of that sublime, romantic con- 
tempt for law and for human life which, 
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to a European, is the most disconcerting 
factor in the social evolution of your 
states. | have sat and listened to tales 
from journalists and other learned con- 
noisseurs till But enough! 


When I left New York and went to 
Washington, I was congratulated on hav- 
ing quitted the false America for the 
real. When I came to Boston, I received 
the sympathies of everybody in Boston 
on having been put off for so long with 
spurious imitations of America, and a 
sigh of happy relief went up that I had 
it length got into touch with a genuine 
American city. When, after a long pil- 
gvrimage, I attained Chicago, I was posi- 
tively informed that Chicago alone was 
the gate of the United States, and that 
everything east of Chicago was negligible 
and even misleading. And when I en- 
tered Indianapolis, I discovered that 
Chicago was a mushroom and a suburb 
of Warsaw, and that its pretension to 
represent the United States was gro- 
tesque, the authentic center of the 
United States being obviously Indian- 
apolis. . . . The great towns love thus to 
affront one another, and their demeanor 
in the game resembles the gamboling of 


young tigers—it is half playful and half 
ferocious. For myself, I have to say that 
my heart was large enough to hold all | 
saw. While I admit that Indianapolis 
struck me as very characteristically 
American, I assert that the unreality of 
New York escaped me. It appeared to 
me that New York was quite a real city, 
and European geographies (apt to err, 
of course, in matters of detail) usually 
locate it in America. 

Having regard to the healthy mutual 
ie alousy of the great towns, I feel that I 
am carrying andacity to the point of 
foolhardiness when I state that the 
streets of every American city I saw 
reminded me on the whole rather strong- 
ly of the streets of all the others. What 
inhabitant of what city could forgive 
this? Yet I must state it. Much of 
what I have said of the streets of New 
York applies, in my superficial opinion, 
for instance, to the streets of Chicago. 
It is well known that to the Chinaman 
all Westerners look alike. No tourist on 
his first visit to a country so astonishing 
as the United States is very different 
from a Chinaman; the tourist should 
reconcile himself to that deep truth. It 
is desolating to think that a second visit 
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will reveal to me the blindness, the dis- 
tortions, and the wrong-headedness of 
my first. But even as a Chinaman I 
did notice subtle differences between 
New York and Chicago. As one who was 
brought up in a bleak and uncanny cli- 
mate, where soft-coal is in universal use, 
I at once felt more at home in Chicago 
than I could ever do in New York. The 
old instinct to wash the hands and 
change the collar every couple of hours 
instantly returned to me in Chicago, to- 
gether with the old comforting convic- 
tion that a harsh climate is a climate 
healthy for body and spirit. And because 
it is laden with soot, the air of Chicago 
is a great mystifier and beautifier. At- 
mospherie effects may be seen there that 
are unobtainable without the combustion 
of soft coal. Talk, for example, as much 
as you please about the electric sky- 
signs of Broadway—not all of them to- 
gether will write as much poetry on the 
sky as the single word “Illinois” that 
hangs without a clue to its suspension 
in the murky dusk over Michigan Ave- 
nue. The visionary aspects of Chicago 
are incomparable. 

Another difference, of quite another 
order, between New York and Chicago 
is that Chicago is self-conscious. New 
York is not; no metropolis ever is. You 
are aware of the self-consciousness of 
Chicago as soon as you are aware of its 
bitumen. The quality demands sym- 
pathy, and wins it by its wistfulness. 
Chicago is openly anxious about its soul. 
I liked that. I wish I could see a live- 
lier anxiety concerning the municipal 
soul in certain cities of Europe. 

Perhaps the least subtle difference be- 
tween New York and Chicago springs 
from the fact that the handsomest part 
of New York is the center of New York, 
whereas the center of Chicago is disap- 
pointing. It does not impress. I was 
shown, in the center of Chicago, the first 
sky-seraper that the world had ever seen. 
I visited with admiration what was said 
to be the largest department store in the 
world. I visited with a natural rapture the 
largest book-store in the world. I was in- 
formed (but respectfully doubt) that Chi- 
cago is the greatest port in the world. I 
could easily credit, from the evidence of 
my own eyes, that it is the greatest railway 
center in the world. But still my imag- 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 744.—112 


ination was not fired, as it has been fired 
again and again by far lesser and far less 
interesting places. Nobody could call 
Wabash Avenue spectacular, and nobody 
surely would assert that State Street is 
on a plane with the collective achieve- 
ments of the city of which it is the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare. The truth is that 
Chicago lacks at present a rallying- 
point—some Place de la Concorde or Are 
de Triomphe—something for its biggest 
streets to try to live up to. A convoca- 
tion of elevated railroads is not enough. 
It seemed to me that Jackson Boulevard 
or Van Buren Street, with fine crescents 
abutting opposite Grant Park and Gar- 
field Park, and a magnificent square at 
the intersection of Ashland Avenue, 
might ultimately be the chief sight and 
exemplar of Chicago. Why not? Should 
not the leading thoroughfare lead boldly 
to the lake instead of shunning it? I 
anticipate the time when the municipal 
soul of Chicago will have found in its 
streets as adequate expression as it has 
already found in its boulevards. 

Perhaps if I had not made the “ grand 
tour” of those boulevards, I might have 
been better satisfied with the streets of 
Chicago. The excursion, in an auto- 
mobile, occupied something like half of 
a frosty day that ended in torrents of 
rain—apparently a typical autumn day 
in Chicago! Before it had proceeded 
very far I knew that there was a suf- 
ficient creative imagination on the shore 
of Lake Michigan to carry through any 
municipal enterprise, however vast, to a 
generous and final conclusion. The con- 
ception of those boulevards discloses a 
tremendous audacity and faith. And as 
you roll along the macadam, threading 
at intervals a wide-stretching park, you 
are overwhelmed — at least I was — by 
the completeness of the scheme’s ex- 
ecution and the lavishness with which 
the system is in every detail maintained 
and kept up. 

You stop to inspect a conservatory, and 
find yourself in a really marvelous land- 
scape garden, set with statues, all under 
glass and heated, where the gaffers of 
Chicago are collected together to dis- 
cuss interminably the exciting politics of 
a city anxious about its soul. And while 
listening to them with one ear, with the 
other you may catch the laconic tale of 
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a park official’s perilous and successful 
vendetta against the forces of graft. 

And then you resume the circuit and 
accomplish many more smooth, curving, 
tree-lined miles, varied by a jolting sec- 
tion, or by the faint odor of the Stock- 
yards, or by a halt to allow the longest 
freight-train in the world to cross your 
path. You have sighted in the distance 
universities, institutions, even factories; 
you have passed through many inhabited 
portions of the endless boulevard, but 
you have not actually touched hands with 
the city since you left it at the begin- 
ning of the ride. Then at last, as dark- 
ness falls, you feel that you are coming 
to the city again, but from another point 
of the compass. You have rounded the 
circle of its millions. You need only 
think of the unkempt, shabby, and tangled 
outskirts of New York, or of any other 
capital city, to realize the miracle that 
Chicago has put among her assets. : 

You desery lanes of water in the twi- 
light, and learn that in order to prevent 
her drainage from going into the lake 
Chicago turned a river back in its course 
and compelled it to discharge ultimately 
into the Mississippi. That is the story. 
You feel that it is exactly what Chicago, 
alone among cities, would have the im- 
agination and the courage to do. Some 
man must have risen from his bed one 
morning with the idea, “Why not make 
the water flow the other way?” And 
then gone, perhaps diffidently, to his fel- 
lows in charge of the city with the sug- 
gestive query, “ Why not make the water 


flow the other way?” And been laughed 
at! Only the thing was done in the end! 
I seem to have heard that there was an 
epilogue to this story, relating how cer- 
tain other great cities showed a narrow 
objection to Chicago draining herself in 
the direction of the Mississippi, and how 
Chicago, after all, succeeded in per- 
suading those whom it was necessary to 
persuade that, whereas her drainage was 
unsuited to Lake Michigan, it would con- 
sort well with the current of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

And then, in the night and in the 
rain, you swerve round some corner into 
the straight;by Grant Park, in full sight 
of one of the most dazzling spectacles 
that Chicago or any other city can offer— 
Michigan Avenue on a wet evening. 
Each of the thousands of electric stand- 
ards in Michigan Avenue is a cluster 
of six huge globes (and yet they will tell 
you in Paris that the Rue de la Paix is 
the best-lit street in the world), and here 
and there is a red globe of warning. 
The two lines of light pour down their 
flame into the pool which is the road- 
way, and you travel continually toward 
an ineandescent floor without ever quite 
reaching it, beneath mysterious words of 
fire hanging in the invisible sky! 

The automobile stops. You get out, stiff, 
and murmur something inadequate about 
the length and splendor of those boule- 
vards. “Oh,” you are told, carelessly, 
“those are only the interior boulevards. 
... Nothing! You should see our exte- 
rior boulevards—not quite finished yet!” 
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The Beginning Husband Dines Out 


BY EDWARD 


E want to ask many people to 
\W dinner—at least J do—and do 
ask a good many, first and last, 

in spite of restricted space and our other 
restrictions. About four besides our- 
selves is our limit, and that’s a dinner 
party. More often I bring home a man, 
or a married pair of our generation come 
in and bring new topics and points of 
view, and sometimes news, into our dis- 
course. People seem willing enough to 
come to dinner if you have something to 
eat in the house and something to say. I 
sometimes wish we had more dinner- 
parties, but the doctrine of compensation 
comes in on that, for, I suppose, if we 
were rich enough to have people to din- 
ner whenever we wanted, we would have 
to dine out the rest of the time, and the 
upshot of it would be that we would 
never have time to read up anything 
really good to say. But we do dine out 
considerably as it is, not only with our 
cherished relatives who regale us when 
occasion offers (and also when it doesn’t) 
with meat, drink, and affection, but also 
with our friends, both those who live 
somewhat near our economic plane, and 
those who move and have beings in 
planes much more exalted and profuse. 
For example, we dine sometimes with 
Major and Mrs. Brace, indulgent elders 
of whom I have so often spoken, and 
who, I think, are disposed to assume 
some restricted but affectionate respon- 
sibility for our successful progress 
through this vale of dues. We are on 
such terms with that family that Mrs. 
Brace has a habit of telephoning to Cor- 
delia please to come and fill in at a din- 
ner-party when a pair of guests give out 
at the last moment, which we do, when 
we can, with cheerfulness of spirit. 
Then the Major bestows little jobs of 
law business on me from time to time, 
and is apt to say “Come to dinner, and 
talk it over, and fetch Cordelia.” And 
then we talk other things over also, and 
maybe play auction-bridge for an hour. 


S. MARTIN 


The last one of Mrs. Brace’s dinners 
we filled in at was unusually well- 
stocked with persons apt at discussion, 
and the talk took a turn toward the edu- 
cation of women, and more particularly 
the education of daughters of well-to-do 
parents in New York. On the general 
subject I don’t see that there is much to 
discuss. The prevailing practice is to 
teach girls up to eighteen or nineteen 
years of age anything that they will con- 
sent to learn, the same as boys. The girls 
don’t go to college yet as generally as 
the boys do, but they go a good deal, and 
more and more, I should say, all the 
time. The girls’ colleges prosper and 
increase in number and in size, but the 
authorities seem to feel that they have 
not yet fully struck their gait; not yet 
established themselves as the best places 
for girls in general between eighteen and 
twenty-two, and not yet demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of all the observant and 
considerate that the training they give 
fulfils its aim, and is better worth the 
time of girls who acquire it or might ac- 
quire it than some other things that 
some of them are or might be doing in 
those four years if they were not doing 
that. 

You may say that the same reluctance 
of unrestricted approval attaches to the 
boys’ colleges. There was Mrs. Poteat 
who felt so strongly that Yale was one of 
the more popular gates of hell, and the 
late Mr. Crane, of Chicago, who main- 
tained that our whole system of college 
education was pernicious and a shocking 
waste of time, and Dr. Wilson, late of 
Princeton, who felt so strongly that the 
college side-shows, athletic and social, 
had diverted to themselves the stronger 
currents of young life, to the great detri- 
ment of the academic performance in 
the main tent, and who did what he 
could to bring them back. Certainly 
the boys’ colleges are imperfect enough, 
and are conceded both by their friends 
and their detractors to be so, but at 
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least they have won in the competition 
with home training. As a rule, the boys 
who can, go to college. They may not 
get there what they should, but they 
are not kept at home and put into busi- 
ness, or brought out into society, for fear 
that what they may miss by not staying 
at home will be more valuable than 
what they may gain by being in college. 
All sorts of boys go to college; the rich 
and the poor, the fashionable and the 
simple; the boys with a living to scram- 
ble for, and those with cotton-wadded 
places and ready-made incomes waiting 
for them. It is felt that boys must know 
one another if they know nothing else, 
and that college is a good place to get 
that knowledge. 

So it is felt about girls, that they 
must know one another, and also boys, if 
nothing else, but college is not yet the 
place where the more modish girls in the 
biggest cities can know the girls whom 
it belongs to them to know. The Amer- 
ican girls from the big cities who are 
advantageously situated for experiments 
in polite society do not yet go much to 
college. Their brothers go as matter of 
course. Their brothers, like as not, are 
sent five or six years to boarding-school, 
and then three or four years to college, 
and then perhaps kept away several years 
longer learning the rudiments of some 
profession in which they start to work at 
twenty-five or later. But to keep the 
girls off in institutions away from their 
mothers, until they reach so ripe an age 
as that, or even the maturity of twenty- 
two, is an experiment that affectionate 
parents who have social aspirations for 
their daughters, and some means of fur- 


thering them, are apt to look upon with. 


hostility, doubt, or, at best, with grudg- 
ing and uncertain approval. The mass 
of the college girls seems to be recruited 
from the lesser cities, or from families 
whose daughters have a doubtful pros- 
pect, or worse, of inheriting means of 
support, and must, as a matter of com- 
mon prudence, be qualified -betimes for 
self-maintenance and all the kinds of 
self-help, against a turn of fortune that 
may leave them without a competent 
wage-earner to depend on. 

These considerations all got due at- 
tention at Mrs. Brace’s dinner - party. 
“Send Maria to college?’ exclaimed Mrs. 


Van Pelt. “What for? She’s eighteen, 
and has been to school as it is ever since 
she was four years old, and to board- 
ing-school three years, and knows an 
enormous amount, and can read and 
spell fairly, speak some French, and read 
German, and knows the English kings, 
and a few of the Presidents, and whether 
Dryden or Milton wrote the Fairy 
Queen. Mercy! The child’s crammed 
with knowledge; what she needs to know 
is how to use some of it. She ean’t talk 
at a dinner-party. I want her to learn 
to talk. I want her to have an acquaint- 
ance. It won’t hurt her to inspect the 
young gentlemen. The colleges are nun- 
neries, full of nuns whose mothers | 
don’t know, busy learning unimportant 
things like how to cut up frogs, and the 
pedigrees of the Saxon kings, and es- 
chatology, and neglecting all the impor- 
tant things like how to put on a hat, how 
to cut up a lobster, how to keep hair at- 
tached to the scalp, how to talk to a boy, 
how to help a mother, how to engage a 
cook, whom to ask to a dinner-party. 
Why college? Maria ’d come home in 
four years, forgotten by all the girls she 
ought to know, qualified to be a school- 
teacher and with a large acquaintance 
among young ladies similarly qualified, 
and with a strong and reasonable im- 
pulse to put her acquirements to prac- 
tical use either by continuing her 
studies or getting a situation and earn- 
ing her living. I don’t want her to get 
a situation and earn her living. I want 
her to get married.” 

“Oh, come!” said the Major, who was 
sitting next to her. “It isn’t so bad as 
that. I know Maria. She’ll get married 
anyhow, but give her time. Does she 
want to go to college?” 

“She could have gone. She knew 
enough when she got out of school. She 
passed the examinations, and she thought 
about it more or less. But finally she 
came out instead. She may go yet. I 
don’t know. She still talks to her father 
about it, and meanwhile she _ takes 
courses with learned women about art 
and such things, and does something at 
music. And she goes to dances a little, 
and dines out a little, and slums a little, 
and organizes charity a little.” 

“Toes she play with the boys?’ 

“ A very little. The young men don’t 
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seem to be the absorbing interest they 
were when I was young. But I suppose 
that is more a change in environment 
than a change in human nature. New 
York has come to be a good deal of a 
street-car, with people crowding in and 
out all the time, and the conductor per- 
petually calling ‘Please move up 
there in front!’ Girls and young men 
don’t meet here familiarly any more. I 
don’t know how they ever see enough of 
one another to get married unless they 
meet in the summer somewhere. New 
York girls seem mostly to marry men 
they meet on steamers, nowadays.” 

“T understand,” said the Major, “ that 
our population is now divided into those 
who travel and those who stay at home. 
Those who travel meet, especially on 
steamers where they are cooped up to- 
gether with a week of idle time on their 
hands and are liable to develop mutual 
appreciations. Those who don’t travel 
also meet more or less, and some of them 
seem to marry. There were you and 
Cordelia, Peregrine; you were not a 
traveler, yet you got married somehow.” 

“Oh yes,” said I. “I had to. There 
was nothing else that I wanted to do that 
was compatible with earning a living. I 
never traveled. I never could; but Cor- 
delia traveled plenty.” 

“To be sure,” put in Mrs. Van Pelt, 
“they can travel if they don’t go to col- 
lege. It doesn’t cost much more, and 
they have the time. And they do travel. 
Also they visit about with their school 
friends, and find their way about Boston 
and Philadelphia and Washington and 
other places more civilized than this, and 
I have known of girls who went to visit 
in St. Louis, Ohicago, and St. Paul, 
which was interesting and enlarging to 
the mind, though not so necessary per- 
haps as though we did not have the fin- 
ished products of those cities brought 
daily to our doors, and could not inspect 
them and the rest of the United States 
any day on Fifth Avenue, or by walking 
through the Waldorf-Astoria or the Plaza 
Hotel, or at home, or out at dinner—and 
I beg you to recognize, Mrs. Lamson, that 
I remember that we borrowed you from 
Seattle, and you and your husband, Mrs. 
Butler, from Buffalo, and that I, who was 
brought here from Baltimore, speak 
humbly and with great respect of all our 
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Western cities. But send your girl to 
college, and then she is like a butterfly 
pinned to a eard. Can’t visit, can’t 
travel, can’t beguile her father, can’t con- 
sole her mother, can’t take her brother to 
dances, can’t pay calls, lost to earth, 
learning the family connections of mol- 
lusks—what is a mollusk ?—and the other 
unusable things that erudite people have 
put into tiresome books. And yet I 
don’t doubt that Maria’s father will send 
her to college if she wants to go.” 

Mr. Van Pelt, farther down the table, 
seeing that his wife had the floor, had 
lent an ear to her deliverance. “ Well,” 
said he, “ what can you do? Four years 
is only four years, and a girl in these 
days can afford to spend it in getting 
something definite and lasting, if only 
she gets it. I only know this game of 
being a girl by observation. I have 
never played at it. But my wife knows 
it as a player, and what she perceives in 
it by experience and instinct always 


outweighs my theories in my own judg- 
She decides these matters except 
in so far as Maria decides them for her- 
self, which is a good ways. 


ment. 


My wife is 
uncertain about the good of girls’ colleges 
beeause she never went to one. They’re 
very new. They didn’t prevail so much 
in her educational period as they do now. 
They must be excellent for girls whose 
mothers are desperate or frivolous char- 
acters, from whom they need to be 
separated. All the institutions are valu- 
able in separating children with possi- 
bilities from impossible parents. But 
where the parents are not impossible, of 
course the separation involves loss. We 
feel as to boys that the gain pretty cer- 
tainly counterbalances it. But we feel 
that girls do well to form the habit of 
living at home, which is something that 
takes practice, and even prayers, if you’re 
going to do it as you should. If Maria 
goes to college, I’m for having her sleep 
at home, where I ean see her at dinner. 
Though whether that’s right or not, I 
don’t know. I don’t expect to give 
Maria more than a very imperfect steer 
in this life anyhow. That’s all I got; all 
my wife got; all my father and mother 
got. But I don’t mind taking a chance 
if it looks yood, and the fact -that college 
does not fit conveniently into the social 
machinery that has been devised for the 
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development of girls in New York does 
not appall me. The machinery exists for 
the benefit of the girls, not the girls for 
the machinery. What we are after is to 
train ‘nme women. You don’t do it by 
wholesale processes. It is hard work, any- 
how, and what suits one doesn’t suit 
another. It is with a girl, I take it, as 
it is with a boy. The facts they get in 
college they mostly lose, but the minds 
of some of them expand in the process of 
getting facts, and gain scope and power, 
and the ability to understand things, and 
increased interest in life, and capacity. 
Anyway, so that the girls get their own.” 

“Tf we've all got to vote presently,” 
said Mrs. Brace, “no doubt the girls will 
have to go to college. I’m told we’re not 
constitutional in our political remedies.” 

“ As to votes,” said the Major, “it’s a 
ease of half-knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. The most able women that I hap- 
pen to know, the most thoroughly trained 
and schooled in hard mental work, those 
that seem to me the deepest thinkers, 
don’t want votes for women. Of course 
college at its best is only a step, but it 
is a step toward sound thinking. I should 
be inclined to argue that college for a 
girl was a step toward giving her such a 
grasp upon human affairs and the condi- 
tions of life as would incline her to leave 
votes where they are, and spend her 
strength in other forms of expression. 
So if Maria sends herself to college, Van 
Pelt, it may be a process in the making 
of a really able anti-suffragist who will 
understand herself, and other women and 
men, and can sift the chaff out of an ar- 
gument. If the suffragists are to be 
beaten they will be beaten by the rest of 
women—those who have found their vo- 
cation and are happy in it, those who are 
busy, at least, whether happy or not, and 
eannot be harangued into excitement 
about polities, and those of first - rate 
mental powers and deep experience, who 
ean turn the whole matter over in their 
minds and conclude that woman suffrage 
would not help society. At any rate, 
woman suffrage or not, the way out lies 
in the direction of more power in the 
human mind, male and female, and not 
in less.” 

We males continued to discuss this sub- 
ject when the ladies had gone out and 
we went into the Major’s library to burn 


tobacco. They set upon me as the latest 
transplantation from the college nursery 
into the garden of actual life, and de- 
manded to know what I had got out of 
college. I said that for one thing I had 
got an acquaintance with several hundred 
men of about my own age, a good many 
of them now living in New York and the 
rest scattered variously about the coun- 
try. Some of these men I knew inti- 
mately. All of them I knew well enough 
to have views about their qualities, and 
what I knew of them helped me to know 
other men, and gave me a measure which 
helped me to estimate men in general. 
I said that the way to know pictures was 
to be where you could see pictures, that 
the way to know men was, doubtless, to 
live with them and look them over, and 
that college—a big college—was a very 
convenient place to view a collection of 
young men, and learn to know the species. 
I said I didn’t think any other thing we 
got in college was so important as that, 
because the other things you might learn 
in a big college could be learned any- 
where if you took the necessary time and 
put in the necessary work. But the 
beauty about college was that you had the 
time then to add to knowledge in all the 
ways, to learn the men and also to inspect 
the books and examine the mental secre- 
tions of the professors, and that with 
reasonable gumption and diligence you 
could do it all. As to that end of it I 
quoted Tomlinson, who dined with us the 
other night. He is a still more recent 
college product than I am, and is still im- 
mersed in law studies. We got to talk- 
ing college and what we thought it had 
done for us, and he said, as I remember, 
that he could hardly recall a fact that he 
had learned in college, but still he 
thought he had got great good out of it. 
When he was an undergraduate, he said, 
he was interested mostly in history, gov- 
ernment, and economics. When he got 
out, his tastes entirely changed, and he 
got interested in literature and philoso- 
phy. “ Nowadays,” said he, “I look for- 
ward to Sunday with the -utmost impa- 
tience, and when it comes round I put it 
in with Spencer, Huxley, and Emerson. 
I am getting to be an authority on biolo- 
gy, I tell you, and wrestle with First 
Principles in a way to make my law- 
books jealous.” 
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THE BEGINNING 


‘They were quite interested in Tomlin- 
son. The Major said he loved to see a 
boy come out of college with a desire to 
know something. “ Now that boy,” said 
he, “is really interested in what is going 
on, and wants to know why. It’s de- 
lightful. He’s got the inquiring mind, 
and, you see, college has developed it. 
Perhaps it would have developed any- 
how, but at least the environment was 
favorable. It’s a mighty inquisitive mind 
that develops on general lines if it is 
put hard into the game of money-grub- 
bing at seventeen. And I don’t know 
that the game of ‘society’ is so much 
better for girls, though it is better in 
this: that its more strenuous phase 
doesn’t last long, and after that a girl 
who has not yet formed an attachment 
has a great deal more leisure than a boy 
who is tied up to a job. We should rec- 
ognize that ‘society’ is intended to give 
to girls that acquaintance with people, 
and the opportunities to observe them 
and handle them, that Jesup, here, values 
so much in college. Only ‘ society’ does 
not include the systematic cultivation of 
recorded knowledge which the colleges 
still exact. If your Maria, now, Van 


Pelt, could supplement her social experi- 
ments with such fruits of college learn- 


ing as that young Tomlinson reports, 
she’d be ahead on it. Don’t you think so? 
She’d be a more interesting woman, and 
have a livelier interest in life, and take 
hold of things more intelligently, and put 
in her spare time to better purpose, and 
have more fun. It is a great thing, it 
really is a great thing, to get the young 
started up the tree of knowledge; to get 
them to want to know, and start them 
climbing.” 

“T agree with you, Major,” said Mr. 
Van Pelt. “I quite agree with you. 
But Tomlinson’s a boy and Maria’s a 
girl. Is that going to make a difference ? 
Evidently Tomlinson’s not going to let 
the trees obstruct his view of the forest. 
He seems to be after knowledge because it 
will help him to understand life. That’s 
all the good there is in knowledge. Now 
I see women who seem to claw after 
knowledge as though it were a sunburst, 
or some such embellishment, that adorned 
them to good purpose. I see their minds 
caked up with it, so that they don’t work 
well. Some of the learned ladies are 
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tiresome, just as some of the learned men 
are. They are not tiresome because they 
know too much, but because they lack 
the instinct that should tell them how 
to be interesting. You know a lively 
retail shop with a good show-window is 
always more interesting than a storage 
warehouse, no matter what treasures the 
warehouse may contain. I was saying 
the other day that Mrs. Jameson, the 
professor’s wife, was such a charming 
lady, and a very accomplished woman who 
heard me said, ‘Oh yes; but she doesn’t 
know English literature. What odds 
whether she knows English literature or 
not if she is a charming lady? As much 
English literature as will make her love- 
lier and better able to express herself 
and more interesting and wiser is a good 
thing, and more than that is of very 
secondary importance except to a special- 
ist. But that other lady who did know 
English literature like a specialist spoke 
of Mrs. Jameson’s defective hold on it 
very much as though it were an absent 
sunburst or an unbecoming gown. As 
for Maria, I should hate to spoil a woman 
to make a scholar. But, on the other 
hand, I should hate to stunt a woman to 
make a pretty lady.” 

The Major said that in Maria’s case he 
would rather take the first chance than 
the second. “ But if you will encourage 
Maria to come around here to dinner, Van 
Pelt,” he said, “Tll get Jesup to catch 
that young Tomlinson person and we will 
examine his mind. Perhaps Maria may 
be interested to look into it, and if she 
is, IT should love to see her try. I don’t 
know why, but when I hear of girls who 
are disposed to use their heads to think 
with, and who think it would be nice to 
know what’s doing, I always have ir- 
resistible impulses to abet them. They 
may sometime—yes, any time—think out 
and disclose such interesting things. For, 
after all, women are women, and we men 
all grope and want to know when we 
speculate about them.” 

He got up, went to a table drawer, and 
got out a little paper, which he gave me, 
saying, “Here’s a tract for you, Pere- 
grine,” and then we went back to the 
ladies. 

When Cordelia and I got-home that 
night, and had viewed, approved, and 
tucked in our slumbering son Samuel, 
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and had discussed the company and their 
discourse, I brought out the Major’s 
tract and read it to her, to wit: 

“What are regarded as the great 
prizes of life—fame, money, and such 
showy things—are nearly all things 
geared to the powers of men. It is easy 
to measure the successes of men. They 
stand out in plain sight to be weighed 
and examined. 

Sut the successes of most of the suc- 
vessful women are much less tangible. 
As a rule they are contributions to life 
as it passes—influence, care, nurture, di- 
rection, companionship; valuables of the 
highest order, but which finally appear, 
not as properties of the woman from 
whom they proceeded, but of the men or 
the children who received them, and the 
families and communities that they have 
blessed. 

“The evidences of the success of men 
stand on pedestals and hang on walls 
and are recorded in books and occupy 


safe-deposit boxes in bank vaults. They 
stretch across the country in the form 
of steel rails or copper wires, or stand 
as buildings in stone and steel. On 
every one of them is the woman’s hand. 
In every one of them she has had her 
share. There is no success of any kind, 
no power, no progress, which is not half 
hers. But ordinarily she does not much 
appear; not, at least, in a degree at all 
commensurate with her importance. Her 
work is not expressed—not much—in 
things. It is made flesh. 

“Ts that unjust to her? Is it unfair 
that man should seem to outdo her? 

“Who shall say what is fair and what 
not in the management of this universe ? 
We flatter ourselves with the idea that 
the Almighty has chosen to express 
Himself in mankind. Admitting that, it 
is a daring critic who will assert that 
woman is disparaged because it is al- 
lotted to her to express herself in like 
fashion.” 


‘**You Have Come Back”’ 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


“ = have come back,” they say to me, 
The people of the old, old town. 
In speech I with their speech agree, 
But doubts have I that will not down. 


For more and more to me it seems 
That both the village and its folk, 
Whom I so oft have seen in dreams 
(Have seen, then lingeringly awoke)— 


Have but returned, dream-wise, again, 
And as a vision will go by. 
So to make answer I am fain, 
“°Tis you who have come back—not I.” 





Marie and the Talk Trust 


BY IRVING 


AM inclined to converse a month or 

so on the reconstruction of Point- 

view,” said the Honorable Socrates 
Potter. “ Again it’s mainly about ladies 
and mostly for men. The former are 
not invited, although of course where I 
am they are always welcome. Right here 
at the door of the auditorium, as it were, 
I present my compliments to every lady 
that comes, and beg her to turn back 
while there is yet time. 

“Of course I shall talk too much, but 
I am a licensed liar, and the number of 
my machine is 463,227,643,720, so if I 
smash a dog here and there, note it down 
and complain to the editor. I shall not 
have time to stop for apologies. 

“As a matter of fact, this flood of 
conversation is due entirely to my un- 
selfishness. I am having a good time, 
and would like to share it with my 
friends. 

“ At present we’re trying to regulate 
the supply and demand of luxuries, and 
with some success. It’s led to a large 
but not unexpected increase in the supply 
of fun. For a month or so I’ve been a 
little overstocked. 

“You’ve heard me speak of Marie 
Benson ?—as pretty a girl as ever led a 
bulldog or ate a box of chocolates at a 
sitting. She’s joined The Society of 
Useful Women, and Betsey and I have 
a special interest in her. She was a 
charming fish-hook, baited with beauty 
and wealth and culture and remarkable 
innocence. She had dangled about on 
mamma’s rod and line for a year or s0, 
but for some reason the fish wouldn’t bite. 
Well, a few weeks ago I grabbed the rod 
from the old lady and put on a bait of 
silence and a sinker and moved to deep 
water, and began to do business. Let 
me explain. 

“Marie had a failing for which, I am 
sorry to say, she was in no way distin- 
guished. She talked too much. There 
are too many American women who talk 
too much. Marie’s mother used to talk 
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about six-thirds of the time. You had to 
hear it, and then you had to get over it. 
Cause and effect were of about equal 
duration. She had a way of spiking the 


shoes of Time so that every hour felt like 
a month while it was running over you. 


You ought to have seen her climb the 
family tree or the sturdy old chestnut 
of her own experience and shake down 
the fruit! Marie had one more tree in 
her orchard. She had added the spread- 
ing peach of a liberal education to the 
deadly upas of Benson genealogy and the 
sturdy old chestnut of mamma’s expe- 
rience. The vox Bensonorum was as 
familiar as the Congregational bell. The 
supply of it exceeded the demand, and 
after every one was loaded and ready to 
east off, the barrels came rolling down 
the chute. Reggie Van Alstyne, the 
handsomest and most promising youth in 
Pointview, had been a candidate for 
Marie’s hand. Suddenly he let go. 

“T remonstrated, and he said he needed 
a rest—that his nerves were shattered by 
close application. He proposed to seek 
the silence of the wilderness. ‘TI long to 
be where there is no sound,’ he remarked. 

“Marie called that evening and was a 
little east down. She wished me to sug- 
gest something for her to do. Said she 
wanted a mission—a chance to do some 
good in the world. Thought she’d enjoy 
being a nurse. I felt sorry for the girl, 
and suddenly I saw the flicker of a bril- 
liant thought. 

“* Marie,’ IT said, ‘as a member of The 
Society of Useful Women you are under 
a serious obligation, and you have taste 
for missionary work. Well, what’s the 
matter with beginning on Nancy Doo- 
little? You owe her a duty and ought 
to have the courage—nay, the kindness— 
to perform it. Nancy talks too much.’ 

“* Well, I should say so,’ said Marie. 
‘Nancy is a scourge—I have often 
thought of it.’ 

“*She’s downright wasteful,’ I went 
on. ‘She fills every hour with informa- 
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SHE WISHED ME TO SUGGEST 


tion, and then throws on some more. It 
keeps coming. Your seams open, and 
then it’s every hand to the pumps! 
“*TDora Perkins and Rebeeca Ford are 
just as extravagant. They toss out gems 
of thought and chunks of knowledge as 
if they were as common as caramels. 
You should go to these girls and kindly 
but firmly remind them of this fault. 
Tell them that too much conversation 
has created more old maids and grass 
and parlor widows than any other cause. 
Give them a little lecture on the old law 
of supply and demand. Show them that 
it applies to conversation as well as to 
cabbages that if one’s talk is too plenti- 
ful it becomes very cheap. Suggest that 
if Methuselah had lived until now and 
witnessed all the adventures of the hu- 





SOMETHING FOR HER TO DO 


man race, he couldn’t afford to waste 
his knowledge. If he talked only half 
the time nobody would believe him. 
They'd think he was crazy, and they’d 
know why, in past ages, everybody had 
died but him, and they’d wonder how he 
had managed to survive the invention 
of gunpowder. These girls have over- 
estimated the value of good-will. There 
are millions of watered stock in their 
treasuries, and it isn’t worth five cents 
on the dollar. Marie, you can have a 
lot of fun. I almost envy you. 

“*T ell these girls that the remedy is 
simple. They must be careful to regulate 
the supply to the demand. They could 
easily raise the price above par by deny- 
ing now and then that they have any 
conversation in the treasury.’ 
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“Marie promised to undertake this im- 
portant work, and I knew that in connec- 
tion with it she would also get some 
valuable advice. 

“You see, this tendency to extravagant 
display has sunk in very deep. Our 
young people really do know a lot, and 
they want others to know that they know 
it. They are plumed with culture. They 
have repaired and trimmed and polished 
their simple ancestors and introduced 
them to the swelled set. 

“Well, things began to mend. Betsey 
and I went to dine with the Bensons one 
evening, and Marie was as quiet as a 
lamb. She answered modestly when we 
spoke to her. She told no stories; her 
jeweled crown of culture was not in sight; 
she listened with notable success, and 
delighted us with well-managed and il- 
luminating silence. Neither she nor her 
mother nor Mrs. Bryson ventured to in- 
terrupt the talk of a noted professor who 
dined with us. Marie was charming. 

“After dinner she led me into the 
library, where we sat down together. 

“She seemed a little embarrassed, and 
presently said with a laugh, ‘T had a talk 
with those girls, as you suggested.’ 

“*What did they say” I asked. 

“*What didn’t they say!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘They flew at me like wild- 
eats. They tore me to pieces—said I was 
the most dreaded talker in Pointview— 
that I had talked a steady stream ever 
since I was born—that nobody had a 
chance to get in a word with me—that I 
had made all the boys sick who ever came 
to see me. What do you think of that? 

“*Tt’s a gross exaggeration!’ I said. 

“*Well, I thought it over, and made 
up my mind they were right,’ she went 
on. ‘We kissed and made up and or- 
ganized the Listeners’ Circle, and mamma 
and Mrs. Bryson and Mrs. Doolittle have 
joined. Our purpose is to regulate our 
talk supply very strictly to the demand.’ 

“*Tt’s a grand idea!’ I exclaimed. 
‘The Ladies’ Talk and Information 
Trust! Why, it will soon control the 
entire product of Pointview, and can fix 
the price. Marie, it’s only a matter of 
time when the conversation of you girls 
is going to be in the nature of a luxury 
and as much desired as diamonds. It 
won’t he long before some young fallow 
will offer his life for one word from you.’ 


“*QOh, I’m hopeless! Nobody cares for 
me—not a soul!’ said Marie. 

“*Wait and give ’em a chance,’ I an- 
swered. 

“*TDo you think it’s true that I’ve 
been such a pestilence?’ she asked, as 
her fingers toyed with the upholstery. 
‘You know you’ve been a kind of father 
to me, and I want you to tell me frankly 
if I’ve really made the boys sick.’ 

“*Why, my dear child, if I were a 
young man I’d be kneeling at your feet,’ 
I said, and no wonder, for they were a 
beautiful pair of feet, and none ever sup- 
ported a nobler girl. Then I went on: 
‘Marie, your talk is charming. The de- 
mand continues. I feel honored by your 
confidence. Please go on.’ 

‘I believe I’ve been foolish without 
knowing it,’ she said, her smile beautiful 
with its sadness. 

“* My dear child, if there were no folly 
in the world it would be a stupid place, 
and I for one should want to move,’ I 
said. ‘Some never discover their own 
follies, and they are hopeless. You are 
as wise as you are dear. It’s in your 
power to do a lot of good. Think what 
you’ve already accomplished. I wish you 
would continue to help us to discourage 
foolish display ‘n America.’ 

“* Are there any more chestnuts in the 
fire?’ she asked, with a laugh. ‘ Not that 
I’m afraid. I suppose the fire is good 
for me.’ 

“Marie, I love your fingers too well 
to burn them unduly,’ I said. ‘ You could 
safely enough help Mrs. Warburton in 
the arrangements for the Servants’ Ball. 
We want it to be a swell affair. The 
whole thing must be done handsomely 
and in good form. There must be no 
loudness—no bad breaks. I want you to 
eoach the girls carefully. Believe me, 
there’s a deep purpose behind it all.’ 

“And I’m in sympathy with it,’ she 
answered, feelingly. ‘You may count on 
me.’ 

“*T expect that Reggie Van Alstyne 
will be wanting to marry you soon,’ I 
suggested. Reggie was the petted son 
of a millionaire who lived near us. 

“* Reggie!’ she exclaimed. ‘I talked 
him to death—and out of the notion— 
long ago, and I’m not sorry. He isn’t 
my kind.’ 

“ * Reggie’s a good fellow,’ I insisted. 
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“* But he’s so dreadfully nice—such a 
hopeless aristocrat ! You’ve spoiled me 
for such a man. I want a big, full- 
blooded, brawny chap who isn’t a slave to 
his coat and trousers. I want a farmer.’ 

‘A farmer!’ I exclaimed. 

“* Well, the kind of man you've talked 
so much about—-one who could get his 
hands dirty and be a gentleman. [I’m 
longing for the outdoor life—and the out- 
door man to livé it with me.’ 

‘*Give Reggie a chanee—he may turn 
out well,’ I urged. 

“That young man came to see me in 
a day or two, and said that he thought 
Marie had improved wonderfully. 

“*ia really more in love with her 
than ever,’ he exclaimed. 

“My new set of Smollett lay on the 
piano, and he greatly admired it. ‘I have 
read all his novels,’ he said, ‘and if I 
had a set like that I should think it a 
great treasure.’ 

‘T shall be glad to give those books 
to you, but I have two requests to make 
concerning them,’ I said 

‘He turned in astonishment. 


“They can do you no further harm. 
and my first request is that you do not 
lend them. My second is that you take 
them home in my wheelbarrow in day- 
light with your own hands.’ 

“He silently deraurred. 

“* At last those books have a chance 
to do some little good in the world, and 
I don’t want them to lose it,’ I urged. 
‘The hands, feet, and legs of the high 
and low born are slowly being deprived 
of their rights in this community. Pride 
is robbing them of their ancient and 
proper offices. How many of the young 
men and women of our acquaintance 
would be seen on the street with a 
package in their hands, to say nothing 
of a wheelbarrow? Their souls are above 
it!’ 

“Why should they carry packages and 
wheelbarrows?? Reggie asked. ‘ Stores 
deliver goods these days.’ 

“«That’s one reason why it costs so 
much to live. We have to pay for our 
pride and our indolence and the delivery 
of the goods. It’s all charged in the 
bill. Some member of the family used 
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to go to market every morning with his 
basket and carry the goods home with 
him.’ 

“*Tt would be ridiculous for me to 
do that,’ said Reggie. ‘We're able to 
pay the bills.’ 

“*But you’re doing a great injustice 
to those who are not. You make the 
delivery system a necessary thing, and 
those who are not able have to help you 
stand the expense of it—a gross injustice. 
I want you to help me in this cause of 
the hand and foot. Your example would 
be full of inspiration. Excuse me a 
moment.’ 

“T went for the wheelbarrow and 
brought it up to the front door, and he 
helped me to load the books with a sober 
countenance. That done, I seized the 
handles of the barrow. 

“Come on,’ I said. ‘Tl do the work 
-—you share the disgrace with me.’ 

“My gray hairs were too much for 
him. 

“No: give me the handles,’ he in- 
sisted. ‘If it won’t hurt you, it won’t 
hurt me—that’s sure.’ 

“So, in his silk hat and frock-coat and 
spats, with a carnation in his button- 
hole, he seized the wheelbarrow like a 
man, and away we went. I steered him 
up the Main Street, and people began to 
hail us with laughter from automobiles, 
and to jest with us on the sidewalk, and 
Marie came along with two other pretty 
girls, and the barrow halted in a gale 
of merriment. 

““What in the world are you doing? 
one of them asked. 

“*Tt’s the remains of the late Mr. 
Smollett,’ I explained. 

““T’m setting an example to the 
young,’ said Reggie, as he mopped his 
forehead. ‘Couldn’t help it. I had to do 
this thing.’ 

“* Great!’ Marie exclaimed. ‘Simply 
great! I’m going to get me a wheel- 
barrow,’ 

“She would take hold of the handles 
and try it, and went on half a block in 
spite of our protests, creating much ex- 
citement. 

“That was the first rude beginning of 
The Basket and Wheelbarrow Brigade in 
Pointview, of which I shall tell you later. 
And now I shall explain my generosity, 
and how I came by the Smollett. 


“Christmas was approaching, and 
Betsey said to me one day that she had 
been guilty of a great extravagance. 

“*T know you will forgive me just this 
once,’ she went on. ‘ My love for you is 
so extravagant that I had to keep pace 
with it. You’ve simply got to accept 
something very grand.’ 

*‘*T ean’t think of anything that I 
need unless it’s a new jack-knife,’ I said. 

“* Nonsense!’ she exclaimed. ‘ You’ve 


got to let me spend some money for you. 


I’ve been held down in the expression 
of my affections as long as I can stand 
it. I’ve doubled my charities since we 
were married as a token of my gratitude, 
and now I’ve a right to do something to 
please myself.’ 

“¢ All right! We'll lift the lid,’ I said. 
‘We can lie about it, I suppose, and 
cover up our folly.’ 

“*Well, of course we don’t have to 
tell what it cost,’ said Betsey; ‘and, 
Socrates, you can’t expect to reform me 
in a year. It’s taken half a lifetime to 
acquire my follies.’ 

“That’s one trouble with the whole 
problem. You can’t tear down a struc- 
ture which has been slowly rising for 
half a century in a day or in many days. 

“Christmas arrived, and Betsey went 
down-stairs with me and covered my eyes 
in the hall and led me to the grand piano. 
Then I was permitted to look, and there 
was the most gorgeous set of books that 
my eyes ever beheld—a set of Smollett, 
in lovely brown calf, decorated with mag- 
nificent gold tooling! Yes, I love such 
things—who doesn’t ?—and I gave Betsey 
a great hug, and we sat down with tears 
in our eyes to look at the pages of vel- 
lum and the wonderful etehings which 
adorned so many of them. They were 
charming. I knew that the books had 
cost at least two hundred dollars. Grand- 
pa Smead looked awfully stern in his gold 
frame on the wall. 

“Now don’t think too badly of me,’ 
she urged. ‘Every poor family within 
twenty miles is eating dinner at my ex- 
pense this Christmas Day.’ 

“You are the dearest girl in all the 
land!’ I said. ‘ There’s nobody like you.’ 

“*Vou’re so fond of the classics!’ said 
Betsey. ‘I knew nothing would please 
you better. The young man who sold 
them to me is working his way through 
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Yale. I was glad to help him. He 
recommended them highly —said they 
were so moral and uplifting! He knew 
that we enjoyed reading at home. We 
shall have such a good time reading them 
together, Socrates.’ 

“This father of romance was not un- 
known to me, and I did not share her 
confidence in the joys ahead of us, but 
said nothing. 

“ After a fine dinner, Betsey wanted to 
start in at once. We sat down by the 
fireside while her secretary began to read 
aloud from one of the treasured volumes. 
I had not read the story, and chose it 
as being the least likely to make trouble. 
In a short time we came to rough going, 
and the young woman began to falter. 

“* That will do,’ said Betsey, suddenly, 
as I tried to conceal my emotions. 

“She took the book from the hands 
of her secretary, and read on in silence 
for a minute or so. 

“* My land!’ she exclaimed, with a look 
of horror. ‘That book would corrupt the 
morals of John Bunyan.’ 

“*Never mind; John never lived in 
Pointview,’ I argued. ‘He didn’t have 
a chance to get hardened.’ 

“ Betsey had a determined look in her 
face, and rang for the ecoachman. 

“*T’ll have them stored in the stable,’ 
said she, firmly. 

“*Tt you don’t keep it locked, all the 
women in the neighborhood ‘Il be in 
there,’ I warned her, knowing that she 
couldn’t help telling her friends of what 
had happened. 

“*That’s no reason why the men should 
be unduly exposed,’ said Betsey. ‘ Poor 
things! They’re not so hardened to 
trouble! It’s my duty to protect you 
as long as I ean, Socrates.’ 

‘T promised to get rid of the books 
somehow, and persuaded her to let them 
stay where they were until I had had 
time to think about it. Then she said: 

“* Soerates, forgive me. I wanted to 
be so nice to you. I guess it’s a just 
punishment for my extravagance. I 
thought the modern novels were bad 
enough. What can I do for you now? 

“¢ Always when you’re in doubt, do 
nothing,’ I suggested. 

“*Oh, T know what T’'ll do,’ she ex- 
claimed, joyfully. ‘Tl knit you a pair 
of socks with my own hands.’ 


“* Eureka!’ I shouted. ‘Those socks 
shall make footprints on the sands of 
time.’ 


3etsey was horrified when I told her 
that I had given the Smollett to Reggie 
Van Alstyne. I was quick to explain: 

“*He had read the books. They can’t 
do him any more harm, and he has prom- 
ised not to lend them.’ 

“<The young people can be trusted to 
read everything that they ought not to 
these days,’ said she. ‘You know I was 
at Lizzie’s party the other night. Ruth 
Van Alstyne was there, and her brother 
Reggie with Marie. He’s very attentive. 
Marie was charming, but Ruth exposed 
all her knowledge and too much of her 
person.’ 

“* She’s a little extravagant with both,’ 
] agreed. 

“*She hasn’t joined The Listeners’ 
Circle, either—she scorns it,’ Betsey 
went on. ‘She asked me if I was fa- 
miliar with D’Annunzio, and I said no. 
Then what a look of joy and _ self- 
congratulation as she began to enlighten 
me! Talked for twenty minutes. Re- 
duced us all to the size of bumble-bees! 
And held us there!’ 

“* Vou should have called to your de- 
fense my old friend Dr. Godfrey Vogel- 
dam Guph, diplomat and sociologist,’ I 
said. ‘He has a remarkable history. I 
know that because I composed it myself. 
For years it has been necessary for me 
to give so much advice that modesty ecom- 
pelled me to seek the aid of the doctor. 
He was born about the year 1920—in the 
modern renaissance. He is the only man 
that ever lived who knew everything and 
had all the talents but one. He never 
told a lie—never but once, and that was 
on his death-bed. Yes, it was a little 
late, but still it was in time to save his 
reputation, and, possibly, even his soul. 
To a man of his parts the truth had al- 
ways been good enough, and lying un- 
necessary. If I had told a lie everybody 


would have .believed it. He was a most 


unusual person, and likely to excite in- 
terest in any community. The doc- 
tor could be relied upon to take the 
center of the stage from any oracle that 
ever lived. You should briefly trace his 
career down to his last touching words, 
which were delivered to a priest and his 
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sister Sophia, who had been reading to 
him from a book of D’Annunzio. Those 
words you can safely dwell upon for some 
minutes.’ 


“* At last I 


have concluded that it is 


. . ®. 
possible to know too much,’ he said. 


‘You will please send for a minister.’ 

“The minister came and, seeing the 
book, asked the had 
read it. 

“* Alas, my friend,’ the doctor 
claimed, ‘that it should be necessary 
for me to tell a lie on my death-bed! I 
have not read that book.’ 

“*QOut with the truth, 
minister urged. 

“*And it is this, he said: ‘I have 
come to an hour when a lie and nothing 


man if he 


good 


ex- 


my son,’ the 


but a lie can show my sense of shame. I 
solemnly swear that I have not read it!’ 

“Well, at least you’re a noble liar,’ 
said the man of God. ‘I absolve you.’ 

“*T claim no eredit—I am only doing 
my duty,’ said the good doctor, as he 
breathed his last. 

“While Betsey would have nothing to 
do with him, the doctor has really become 
an institution 
eut.” 

The Honorable Socrates Potter laughed 
as he filled his pipe, and resumed with 
an attitude of ease and comfort: 

“Yes, I regret that the higher educa- 
tion has the 
eroticism, and set them flowing 


here in eastern Connecti- 


foreign 
into the 
souls and over the red lips of many a 
sweet-faced maiden in America. Cer- 
tain young men have been ‘ fin- 
ished’ abroad, where they filled their 
souls with Latin looseness, have turned 
it into fiction and a source of profit. 


opened vats of 


who 


“Marie came into my office one day, 
and I said to her, ‘ Marie, have you read 
any of these books? 

“She looked down, blushing, and said, 
. No.’ 

“T knew that she didn’t dare admit it. 
“*A noble lie is better than none 
under the circumstances,’ I said, and told 

the story of Dr. Guph. 

“<But never again shall I have to lie 
about that.’ said she. 

“<* Good!’ was my answer. 

““Do you think I’m good enough to 
be recommended to the best young man 
of your acquaintance? That’s what I'd 
like to know,’ said Marie. 


rHE 
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‘I eall you a very promising young 
lady,’ said I. ‘ How is Reggie? 

“*Splendid! Um beginning to ad- 
mire him very much. I met him on his 
way home last night with a crate of eggs 
on his shoulder. Now that’s like a man 

isn’t it? 

“* Marie, you and I ean reform this 
community,’ I declared. ‘ We best people 
have only to get busy with the basket 
and the wheelbarrow. Have you a crest?’ 

“*No, but is getting one,’ 
said she. ‘I’m in love with crests.’ 

‘Good! I exclaimed. ‘The other 
day I suggested to Bridget Maloney, our 
pretty chambermaid, that she ought to 
have the Maloney crest on her letter- 
heads. 

“<What’s that? says Bridget. 

“*What’s that!’ I says, with a look 
of pity. 

“ Then I showed her a letter from Mrs. 
Van Alstyne, with a lion and a griffin 
cuffing each other black and blue at the 
top of the sheet. 

“*Tt’s grand!’ said she. 

“<Tt’s the Van Alstyne crest,’ I said. 
‘Tt’s a proof of respectability. Aren’t 
vou as good as they are?’ 

“* Every bit!’ said she. 

“*That’s what I thought. Don’t you 
often feel as if you were better than a 
good many people you know ? 

“*Sure I do.’ 

“Well, that’s a sign that you’re blue- 
blooded,’ said I. ‘Probably you’ve got 
a king in your family somewhere. A 
erest shows that 
cestors — nothing 


mamma 


you suspect your an- 
more than that. It 
isn’t proof, so there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t have it. You ought not to be 
going around without a crest, as if you 
were a common servant-girl. Why, every 
kitchen-maid will be thinking she’s as 
good as you are. You want to be in 
style. You money in the bank, 
and not half the people who have crests 
are as well able to afford ’em.’ 

“* How much do they cost?’ 

“*Nothing—at least yours ‘Il cost 
nothing. Bridget, I shall be glad to buy 
one for you.’ 

“The simple girl thanked me, and I 
found the Maloney crest for her, and had 
the plate made and neatly engtaved on 
a hundred sheets of paper. 

“Next week the Pointview Advocate 


have 
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will print this item: ‘ Miss Bridget Ma- 
loney, the genial chambermaid of Mrs. 
Socrates Potter, uses the Maloney crest 
on her letter-heads. She is said to be 
a lineal descendant of his Grace Bryan 
Maloney, one of the early dukes of Ire- 
land.’ 

‘Bridget is haughty, well-mannered, 
and a neat dresser. She’s a pace-maker 
in her set. Even the high-headed ser- 
vants of Warburton House imitate her 
hats and gowns. 

” Last week Katie O'Neil, one of Mrs. 
Warburton’s kitchen-maids, came to me 
for information as to the heraldry of her 
house. I found a crest for Katie, and 
then came Mary Maginniss, and Bertha 
Schimpfelheim, the daughter of a real 
German count, and one August Bern- 
heimer, a young barber of baronial blood, 
and Pietro Cantaveri, our prosperous 
bootblack, who was the grandson of an 
Italian countess; and so it went until 
the high-born servers of Pointview were 
all supplied with armorial bearings. 

“These claims to distinction shall be 
soberly chronicled in the Advocate. Not 
one is to be overlooked or treated with 
any lack of respect. On the contrary, 
the whole thing will be exploited with 
a proper sense of awe. 

“Marie laughed until she was blue in 
the face. 

“* Wait till I tell mamma,’ she said. 
‘It’s lucky you told me. It’s saved us. 
We were on the high road to destruction.’ 

“Well, I went on with the crest cam- 
paign. Bertha, Pietro, and the others 
got their crests and saw their names in 
the paper. 

“The supply of crests was now per- 
feetly adequate, and among our best peo- 
ple the demand for them began to 
diminish and suddenly ceased. The 
beast, rampant and couchant, the helmet 
and the battle-ax associated only with 
mixed tenses and misplaced capitals aec- 
cording to their ancient habit. This 
chambermaid grammar was referred to 
by my friend Dr. Guph as the ‘battle- 
ax brand ’—a designation of some merit. 
Expensive stationery fell into the fire- 
places of Pointview, and armorial plates 
were found in the garbage. The family 
trees of the village were deserted. Not 
a bird twittered in their branches. The 
subject of genealogy was buried in deep 


silence, save when the irreverent referred 
to some late addition to our new aris- 
tocracy. 

“Now I want to make it clear that 
we have no disrespect for the customs of 
any foreign land. If I were living in a 
foreign land and needed evidence of my 
respectability, I'd have a crest if it was 
likely to prove my case. But America 
was founded by the sons of the yeomen, 
and the yeomen established their re- 
spectability with other evidence. Their 
brains were so often slashed by the 
battle-ax that some of us have an 
hereditary shyness about the head. We 
dodge at every baronial relic. 


“Tn due time the Society of Useful 
Women met at our house, and I was in- 
vited to make a few remarks, and said, 
in effect: 

“*We are trying to correct the evil 
of extravagant display in America, and 
first I ask you to consider the cause of 
it. We find it in the ancient law of 
supply and demand. The reason that 
women love to array themselves in silk 
and laces and jewels and picture-hats 
and plumes of culture and sunbursts of 
genealogy lies in the fact that the supply 
of these things has generally been limit- 
ed. Their cost is so high, therefore, that 
few can afford them, and those who wear 
them are distinguished from the com- 
mon herd. This matter of buying dis- 
tinction is the cause of our trouble. 
Sometimes we buy distinction with our 
money instead of paying our debts with 
it, and become promising candidates for 
the poorhouse or the idiot asylum. Now 
T propose that we increase the supply 
of jewels, silks, laces, picture-hats, and 
ancestors in Pointview—that we bring 
them within the reach of all, and aim 
a death- blow at the distinction to be 
obtained by displaying them. There 
isn’t a servant-girl in this community 
who doesn’t pant for luxuries. Why 
shouldn’t she? I move that we have a 
committee to consider this inadequate 
supply of luxuries, with power to in- 
crease the same at its own expense.’ 

“T was appointed chairman of that 
committee and went to work, with Betsey 
and Mrs. Warburton as coadjutors. 

“We stocked a store with clever imi- 
tations of silks, satins, and old lace, and 
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the . best assortment of Brummagem 
jewelry that could be raked together. 
We had a great show-case full of glitter- 
ing paste— bracelets, tiaras, coronets, 
sunbursts, dog-collars, rings, necklaces— 
all extremely modish, and so handsome 
that they would have deceived any but 
trained eyes. Our pearls and sapphires 
were especially attractive. We hired a 
skilled dressmaker familiar with the 
latest modes, and a milliner who could 
imitate the most stunning hats on Fifth 
Avenue at reasonable prices. To our 
surprise we began to make money. 

“Mrs. Warburton’s ball for the ser- 
yants of Pointview, to be given in the 
Town Hall, was coming near. She and 
Marie had done a lot of work getting 
ready for it. The Warburton servants 
were the most exclusive in the village. 
They came and ordered gowns, hats, 
laces, and jewels. That set the ball roll- 
ing, and our establishment was busy 
night and day. Some mortgaged their 
incomes, but we gave ’em a free rein. 

“The ball sent its radiance over land 
and sea. It was like a glittering section 
The great room was 
decorated with palms and flowering 
plants and armorial shields, in compli- 
ment to the battle-ax aristocracy repre- 
sented by the houses of Maloney, Magin- 
niss, Schimpfelheim, Bernheimer, and 
Cantaveri. A fine orchestra furnished 
music. Reporters from New York and 
other cities were present. 

“The nurses, cooks, kitchen - girls, 
laundresses, and chambermaids of Point- 
view were radiant in silk, lace, diamonds, 
pearls, and rubies. The costumes were 
brilliant, but all in good taste. Ala- 
baster? Why, my dear boy, they would 
have made the swell set resemble a con- 
vention of bean-poles. They busted the 
record! Some of them were a trifle 
meaty, but with the aid of corsets, rouge, 
and powder their beauty forged to the 
front. They came in at least a neck 
ahead. Such a collection of jewels, 
necks, arms, shoulders, and busts was 
never seen in any ball-room. 

“The young men—a good-looking lot 
-——were faultlessly attired in full dress. 
The presence of Mr. and Mrs. War- 
burton, of Marie and Reggie, on the floor 
insured order and lent an air of serious- 
ness to the event. The only mishap oc- 
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of the Milky Way. 
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curred when Bertha Schimpfelheim— 
some call her Big Bertha—slipped and 
fell in a waltz, injuring the knee of her 
companion. To my surprise the braini- 
est of these working-folk saw the satire 
in which they were taking part, and 
entered into it with all the more spirit 
because they knew. 

“The event was an epoch - maker. 
Long reports of it appeared in the daily 
press, and traveled far in a surge of 
thoughtful merriment. For instance: 
‘Miss Katie Maginniss, the accomplished 
lady-in-waiting of Mrs. William War- 
burton, of Warburton House, wore a 
ecoronet and a dog-collar of diamonds 
above a costume of white brocaded satin, 
trimmed with old duchesse lace and gold 
ornaments. Miss Maginniss is a lineal 
descendant of Lord Rawdon Maginniss, 
of Cork, who early in the seventeenth 
century commanded an army that drove 
the Italians out of Ireland.’ 

“And so it went, with column after 
column of glittering detail. Since then 
the servants have enjoyed a monopoly in 
splendor—it’s been a kind of Standard 
Jewel Company. The high-born people 
of Pointview have bought no gems. I 
know that some of them have unloaded, 
and certain rich men have boasted in my 
presence that they haven’t a jewel in 
their houses, and one added with quite 
unneeded emphasis: ‘Not a measly 
jewel. My wife says that they suggest 
dish-water and aprons.’ 

“<“Tt is too funny!’ said Mrs. War- 
burton. ‘You know those jewels at the 
ball were quite as real as many that are 
worn by ladies of fashion. Most rich wom- 
en who want to save themselves worry 
keep their jewels in the strong-box and 
wear replicas of paste and composition.’ 

“Well, as Dr. Guph would say, ‘ They 
are just fiat jewels, and meanwhile the 
real gems are entertaining the stocks 
and bonds in the strong-box and making 
’em feel at home.’ 

“The instalment jeweler has gone out 
of business, and half a dozen servant- 
girls have refused to make further pay- 
ments on their solitaires and returned 
them. We have discovered that silk and 
diamonds and crests are not to be relied 
upon as a mark of distinction. 

“Marie is the real thing,’ said young 
Mr. Van Alstyne, in a talk with me.” 
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Reanchoring the Home 


BY ROBERT 


W. BRUERE 


Formerly General Agent of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


E were all neighbors in the 

Middle-Western town where I 

was born. The community was 
one of independent homes, whose simple 
prosperity rested directly upon the rich 
fields of wheat and corn that encircled 
it like a garland. It was an economically 
self-sufficient community; it ground its 
own flour from the grain of its own fields; 
it fattened its own beef for slaughter; 
it made bricks for its houses out of its 
own clay-banks. It was jealously self- 
centered. Twenty years ago a farmer or 
professional man would have put his 
business in jeopardy by appearing in a 
wagon or buggy that did not bear the 
trade-mark of one or the other of the 
local wheelwrights. There was no con- 
spicuous wealth, neither was there chronic 
unemployment or destitution. Even the 
poorhouse was principally a detention- 
hospital for the infrequent feeble-minded 
or insane. Its social life centered about 
the tall-steepled churches, the clangor of 
whose bells at dawn and noon and sunset 
alone disturbed its slumberous tranquil- 
lity. Its neighborliness was one of visible 
economic interdependence; its outstand- 
ing characteristic was the security of its 
homes. 

America was built upon such com- 
munities as this. From them our lit- 
erary classics, from Longfellow to Mark 
Twain, derive their distinctive flavor, 
and the imagery of political orations in 
Congress—as on the stump—-still loves 
to twine about their “homes and fire- 
sides.” Even in the slums of our crowded 
cities school-books continue to picture 
the America beyond the tenements as a 


semi-bucolic neighborhood, where sturdy; 


independent merchants, farmers, and 
mechanics safeguard our ancestral lib- 
erties in freehold homes. On every hand 
the power of a cherished memory draws 
a golden curtain upon the changed reality 
of to-day. 


For the reality has profoundly changed. 
The economic transformation that has 
reached full blossom and ripened seed for 
a new social order in older and more 
highly developed industrial communities 
is involving even my Middle-Western 
town—now become a third-class city 
in the world economy. When some ten 
years ago I returned there, I missed the 
familiar local trade-marks. Red-and- 
yellow cuts of beef, dangling before 
the butcher-shops, bore the stamps of 
Chicago packers; the enterprise of Min- 
neapolis millers pervaded the grocery- 
stores; while a gaunt elevator by a rail- 
road siding gathered in the home-grown 
wheat. By irresistible though vaguely 
apprehended forces the life of the com- 
munity was having its center of gravity 
shifted from the wheat and corn fields 
to the tall-chimneyed “shops” of an in- 
ternational corporation. Instead of the 
farmer and the artisan, the wage-earner 
and the salaried man were the dominant 
figures upon the streets. 

That this turmoil at the economic 
foundations of the city was having a 
deleterious effect upon the homes was 
patent to the most cursory observation. 
More houses were being jerry-built for 
renters; fewer dwellings stood quietly 
apart amid pleasant gardens. There were 
the beginnings of systematic charity. 
The oldest physician was preparing to 
take down his shingle because his gray 
years had surrounded him with strangers. 
The wonted tranquillity had given place 
to an ominous unrest. 

Since then the process of transforma- 
tion has been hastened by the trolley 
lines and telephones; but, character- 
istically enough, the leading men in the 
community accept the change with 
complaceney. Several weeks ago the su- 
perintendent of the “shops” casually 


referred to the growing volume of un- 
employment throughout the Middle West. 
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I have known him since we played hi- 
spy and baseball together. He is a 
splendidly efficient manager. He grew 
up in the “shops,” and knows how to 
get full measure for a day’s wages. The 
corporations justly prize him, and he re- 
turns their confidence with a loyalty that 
tends to identify itself with loyalty to the 
nation. Concern about unemployment 
was so dissonant with his usual optimism 
that it provoked inquiry about unemploy- 
ment in our city and its possible effect 
upon family life. My question seemed to 
puzzle him: While the “shops” and the 
nation endured, what could injure our 
homes ? 

“Conditions back home are excep- 
tional,” he averred. “Since becoming a 
part of the combine we have been for- 
tunate in being able to give employment 
nearly the entire year, from year to year, 
to most of our skilled mechanics. You 
see, we seem to be the pet shop of our 
management, and if there is any work in 
the market we usually get first chance 
at it. Of course there are plenty of shops 


throughout the country that have been 
closed down entirely, or that operate only 


when times are busy. But I hardly think 
our city is a good example of the do- 
mestie instability that industrial con- 
centration has generally brought about.” 

It is always our city that is the ex- 
ception ! 

“Skilled mechanics?” IT said. “How 
many men all told have you employed 
from year to year?” 

He answered quite candidly and with- 
out conscious inconsistency that two years 
ago the “shops” had given work to two 
thousand men; but that for reasons of 
administrative efficiency they were being 
reorganized, and that to-day only one 
thousand men were working. Here was 
a fluctuation in two years equal to almost 
one-half the adult male population of 
the city! And in supporting his con- 
viction that our homes kept their stability 
unimpaired he spoke with obvious satis- 
faction of the recent opening of a shoe- 
factory which “gives employment to 
many of our girls and boys.” 

A few days later I discussed these 
matters with a woman who had been 
active in the first systematic attempts to 
relieve the destitution which is following 
in the wake of unemployment, and with 
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the sturdy old doctor who until a few 
years ago was city physician. They 
spoke with passionate regret of the in- 
creasing number of families that are 
depending upon the wages of their chil- 
dren, of the increasing number of single 
men and the concomitant rise of pros- 
titution. But when I sought detailed in- 
formation from my friend, the super- 
intendent— 

“You know,” he said, resentfully, “ our 
city is made up of a pretty respectable 
lot of fellows, and it is seldom a husband 
deserts his wife, or eats from the hands 
of his children. It is true, we have a 
number of single men here at all times, 
but St. Louis is so near and convenient 
that our city supports only a few in- 
dividuals that are off color. I know 
this is very often the case in many 
communities; but really our city is the 
exception.” 

My suggestion that the evils ordi- 
narily resulting from extensive unem- 
ployment, child labor, and destitution 
might have appeared in our cherished 
community seemed to offend his sensi- 
bilities; it was as if my questions in 
themselves were perversely designed to 
destroy our homes. 

Who in America has not witnessed 
such a transformation as is overwhelming 
my Middle-Western city? Yet for the 
most part our loyalty to the image kept 
fresh by the “ Village Blacksmith,” Tom 
Sawyer, and the holiday oration holds us 
to the assurance that what we see is un- 
important—a transient happening—and 
that when the old, free, village competi- 
tion is restored, the traditional American 
community of simple freehold homes will 
reassert its dominance. As a nation we 
have preferred to keep the memory of 
our Golden Age undimmed by a too close 
scrutiny of contemporary facts, and we 
have accordingly left the serious dis- 
cussion of a pre-eminent public question 
to the “soap-box agitator,” whose torch 
and red banner are among the increasing- 
ly familiar sights in every industrial 
center. 

Happily, in one State at least, the 
tragic wreckage of the panic of 1907 
shook this dangerous complacency. In 
June, 1910, the New York State Com- 
mission on Employers’ Liability and Un- 
employment sent a questionnaire to more 
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than five thousand employers, represent- 
ing every industry in the State, seeking 
information about the fluctuations in the 
number of their employees from year to 
year and month to month, the sources 
of their labor-supply, and their methods 
of securing workers. At the same time 
the secretaries of more than two thousand 
trade-unions were asked to report the 
number of their members who were un- 
employed during the year, and to describe 
the effect of lost wages upon the working- 
men’s families. This information the 
Commission supplemented from the va- 
rious investigations by the United States 
Department of Labor into wages and the 
cost of living, from all available State 
documents dealing with unemployment, 
from the quarterly reports of trade- 
unions to the New York State Com- 
missioner of Labor, from the special 
Federal censuses of manufactures made 
in 1904 and 1905, from the records of 
charitable societies, commercial and phil- 
anthropie employment agencies, and oth- 
er kindred sources. Upon this broad 
basis of fact the Commission framed its 
conclusions, the chief of which is that 
“unemployment is a permanent feature 
of modern industrial life everywhere. In 
the industrial centers of New York State, 
at all times of the year, in good times as 
well as bad, there are wage-earners, able 
and willing to work, who cannot secure 
employment.” 

This is the great fact which to-day 
challenges serious attention; for it in- 
volves all our social and economic prob- 
lems—it gauges the social efficiency of 
our industries, it is fundamental to the 
physical health of the nation, it is basic 
to the problems of destitution, the de- 
pendency of children, vagrancy, and 
crime. 

Of seven hundred and twenty-three em- 
ployers who replied to the question, “ Are 
you always able to get all the help you 
want?” sixty-seven per cent. answered, 
“Yes.” At the same time eighty-seven 
per cent. stated that they got their help 
wholly or mainly from workmen who 
made personal application at their fac- 
tory doors. In few establishments do 
they even have to hang out a sign, 
“Hands Wanted,” or blow the whistle, 
as the canning factories do, to announce 
that fresh loads of fruit or vegetables 


have made . places for more workers. 
They have rather to protect themselves 
from importunities by placards like 
those one sees outside almost every build- 
ing in process of construction: “No 
Carpenters Wanted ”—“ No Bricklayers 
Wanted ”—“ No Steam-fitters Wanted ” 
—“ No Workmen of any Sort Wanted.” 

“It is apparent,” says the Commission, 
“that many workmen must be going from 
plant to plant in vain.” 

Of one hundred and seventy-nine trade- 
union secretaries who replied to the 
question, “ Are there at all times of the 
year some of your members out of work ?” 
fifty-three per cent. answered, “ Yes.” 
Only eight per cent. said that their mem- 
bers lost no time through unemployment, 
while twenty-five per cent. replied that 
their members lost an average of three 
months or more in the year. The reports 
of the New York State Department of 
Labor, covering a period of seven years, 
show that in ordinary times at least 
fifteen per cent. of the organized workers 
of the State are idle during the winter 
months, while even during October, the 
month of maximum industrial activity, 
the percentage of employment among 
skilled workers does not drop below five. 
During years of panic and industrial de- 
pression the limits both of maximum 
and minimum unemployment rise sharp- 
ly, and the recorded idle among the best 
trade-unions range from fifteen to more 
than thirty-five per cent. 

These figures deal entirely with skilled 
workmen. No comparably accurate data 
were procurable to show the extent to 
which the unskilled suffer from workless- 
ness. Such facts, however, as the Com- 
mission was able to gather furnish an 
interesting index to the truth. During 
1910 the Free Municipal Lodging House 
in New York City gave shelter to more 
than thirty-three thousand homeless and 
penniless men and women, most of whom, 
though unemployed, were “by no means 
unemployable.” In this same year the 
Salvation Army had five thousand ap- 
plicants for work, for only five hundred 
of whom was it able to find places; and 
the National Employment Exchange, an 
agency conducted at great expense by a 
sraall group of financiers, found work in 
eighteen months for only four thousand 
six hundred and fifty-seven out of ap- 
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proximately twenty-four thousand ap- 
plicants. 

Too much weight is not to be given 
to these figures; undoubtedly many of the 
work-hunters registered with more than 
one agency, and in many cases positions 
were left unfilled because none of the 
long list was qualified to meet their 
special requirements. They do, never- 
theless, indicate the silt that is seeping 
through the foundations of our Amer- 
ican homes. 

Always it must be remembered that 
unemployment is not a disease of panic 
years which can be met by emergent 
relief; its evils are not necessarily most 
serious when the number of unemployed 
is largest. The important questions are: 
How many workers do the industries of 
the State normally require? To how 
many can they give steady employment? 
and, How many do their fluctuating de- 
mands keep in the reserve army of casual 
workers ? 

The Federal census of manufactures 
shows that about ten per cent. of the 
wage-earners of New York State form 
a reserve to meet the varying monthly 


demands; that fully one-third of those 
who are employed at the busiest times 
are out of employment, or are compelled 
to lose time in going from job to job 


during the year. Of 37,194 establish- 
ments, only forty per cent. were in 
operation for the full year; nineteen per 
cent. lost a month or more, and eight 
per cent. were shut down half the time. 
“Tnvestigations of over four thousand 
wage-earners’ families in the State,” 
says the Commission in its summary, 
“show that less than half of the bread- 
winners have steady work during the 
year.” 

What is the effect of this industrial 
turbulence upon the stability of our 
homes ? 

It has been customary in New York 
to adopt the conclusion of the Sage 
Foundation, that for an average work- 
ing-man’s family consisting of two adults 
and three children, or four adults, “an 
income under eight hundred dollars in 
New York City is not enough to per- 
mit the maintenance of a normal stand- 
ard; families having from nine hundred 
to a thousand a year are able in general 
to get food enough to keep soul and body 
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together, and clothing and shelter enough 
to meet the most urgent demands of 
decency.” Because, however, seventy-five 
per cent. of the trade-unions under con- 
sideration were located in the smaller 
cities of the State, the Commission con- 
servatively adopted seven hundred dollars 
as the amount upon which a family “can 
barely support itself, provided that it is 
subject to no extraordinary expenditures 
by reason of sickness, death, or other 
untoward circumstance.” 

The secretaries of two hundred and 
eleven trade-unions reported that if em- 
ployment had been constant, the average 
income of slightly more than half their 
members would have risen to a thousand 
dollars a year, while in only four per 
cent. would it have been less than seven 
hundred dollars. But owing to the in- 
constant demand for labor, the average 
income actually fell below seven hundred 
dollars in twenty-five per cent. of the 
membership, and reached a thousand dol- 
lars in only fourteen per cent. 

These figures are, of course, corrected 
for strikes; they represent normal con- 
ditions. Moreover, they deal only with 
a group of skilled, and therefore well- 
paid, trades. They leave to the imagina- 
tion the economic status of the unskilled 
and casual workers, whose periods of un- 
employment are longer and more fre- 
quent, and who, even if they were em- 
ployed six days a week the year round 
at the usual wage, could not earn more 
than five hundred and fifty dollars! The 
dock-workers are, perhaps, the most typ- 
ical of these casual laborers. In every 
city or town that has shipping by ocean, 
lake, or river, they are to be found, either 
idling about waiting for a job, or work- 
ing night and day, loading and unload- 
ing vessels. New York City alone has 
between forty and fifty thousand of 
them, not more than half of whom are 
working any one day. What do they do 
between-whiles? The Municipal Lodging 
House gives the history of some of them. 
They wash dishes in a restaurant for a 
few days; they help to fix up Madison 
Square Garden for a show; they do build- 
ing-laborers’ work for a while; help a 
team-driver when an extra man is need- 
ed; distribute directories and telephone- 
books, and pack and ship goods in a 
department store during the Christmas 
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season. How shall their families adjust 
their living to such wage-earning? Or 
how long will it take an industrial system 
that presupposes a man to have no family 
to produce the thing it demands? 

Of course it may be justly said that 
the full weight of lost income due to un- 
employment is not always felt through a 
lowered standard of living in a working- 
man’s family. When he is out of a job, 
his wife goes to work, his children go to 
work, and in this way the home may be 
kept together. In city parks and play- 
grounds, able-bodied men taking care of 
babies and young children while their 
wives and older children are at work are 
common enough. But from the stand- 
point of the homes and the State’s in- 
terest, these can hardly be considered 
satisfactory adjustments. For the chil- 
dren of unemployed or underemployed 
workers, neglected in their early years 
because their mothers must go to work, 
are frequently forced to enter industry, 
untrained and physically handicapped, by 
way of the first job that offers; and as 
they grow up they drift out of the “ blind 
alleys ” of makeshift occupations, to swell 
the hosts of casual, unskilled labor. 

And it isn’t as though the unemployed 
man would rebound into estimable re- 
spectability when given a job. One who 
has listened to the perfervid denuncia- 
tions of society by the street - corner 
orator, whose emotions have been éet 
aflame by the sight of the righteous man 
forsaken and his seed begging bread, is 
curiously impressed by the clear echo 
of the agitator’s language in the State 
Commission’s report. 

“The unemployed man walks the 
street in search of work, hopeful at 
first, but as time goes on becoming 
more and more discouraged. The odd 
jobs he picks up bring an uncertain 
and very insufficient income. His whole 
life becomes unsteady. From under- 
nourishment and constant anxiety his 
powers—mental, moral, and physical— 
begin to degenerate. Soon he becomes 
unfit for work. The merely unemployed 
man becomes inefficient, unreliable, good- 
for-nothing, unemployable. His family 
is demoralized. Pauperism and va- 
grancy result.” 

The two facts which the New York 
Commission established beyond contro- 


versy are that unemployment, and the 
deterioration, both of individuals and of 
the State, that goes with it, is a normal 
incident to the industrial life we have 
so carefully built up; and that like the 
superintendent in my Middle - Western 
city we are sitting in complacent blind- 
ness while this deterioration attacks our 
most cherished possession, the home. 

These conditions are not peculiar to 
New York. The recently published Fed- 
eral inquiry into the reasons why six 
hundred and twenty children in selected 
manufacturing towns in Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia left school to go to work, shows that 
thirty per cent. went into industry under 
pressure of starvation, and another twen- 
ty-eight per cent. because the parents 
were not able to maintain such a standard 
of living as seemed to them imperative 
without their children’s assistance. In 
this Federal report the most significant 
piece of information is relegated to 
a foot-note in the smallest type: “In 
the period between the children’s going 
to work and the investigation, one hun- 
dred and ninety-two fathers had been 
unemployed for varying periods. Using 
the fullest information obtainable, there 
seemed only eighteen cases (concerning 
two and eight-tenths per cent. of the chil- 
dren studied) in which the father’s lack 
of work seemed attributable to his own 
indolence, intemperance, or other fault.” 

It is from the ranks of these child- 
workers, whom destitution pushes prema- 
turely into the machine of industry, that 
our criminals are increasingly recruited. 
The latest governmental study in juvenile 
delinquency and its relation to employ- 
ment shows that the percentage of de- 
linquent children is nearly five times as 
great among those that work as among 
those that are at school. 

Uncertain and insufficient wages, ju- 
venile delinquency, crime, and prostitu- 
tion—this is the array of evils that is 
breaking up our homes; and the parent 
of them all is unemployment. 

Confronted by such facts, it is idle 
to cling to the illusion that America is 
a bucolic neighborhood of freehold 


homes, or to declaim against a pro- 
gramme of remedial legislation as an un- 
warranted interference with personal lib- 
What personal liberty have the 


erty. 
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hungry? At such a time academic dis- 
cussion becomes both inhuman and un- 
patriotic; what we need is an enlightened 
statesmanship. 

Against the dark background of the 
New York Commission’s general findings 
one cheerful fact stands out. While 
thousands look for work and cannot find 
it, seores at least of positions remain 
unfilled. So long as business men rely 
upon the chance-come applicant at their 
factory doors, there must always be times 
when places requiring special types of 
labor will continue empty. Moreover, it 
is notorious that there are times in the 
year when farmers cry in vain for hands, 
and always there are lost opportunities 
for agricultural workers because the means 
of communication between the manless 
job and the jobless man are inadequate. 

Because common sense suggests that 
this unsatisfied demand for labor is the 
readiest means of grappling with the 
problem of unemployment, the Com- 
mission gives first place in its list of 
immediately practicable remedies to a 
generously financed and State-wide sys- 
tem of free employment-offices. Would 
a manufacturer in need of raw mate- 
rial tack up a sign, Cotton Wanted, or 
Lumber Wanted? Why should the labor- 
market alone be left unorganized ? 

To be sure, New York State once had 
a State employment-office, which, after 
ten years of existence, was abolished; 
other States have experimented with 
employment-offices, which, with few ex- 
ceptions, have failed to render impor- 
tant service. The difficulty has not, how- 
ever, been intrinsic. Such offices have 
been the sport of peanut politics, and 
have usually been underfinanced and 
undermanned. Where they have been 
put under the civil service and given 
measurably adequate support, they have 
justified public confidence. 

But it is the Englich system which the 
New York Commission has taken for its 
model. After years of futile experiment 
with Distress Committees and Relief 
Work—futile because it was impossible 
to give really useful work to the idle 
without taking it away from the em- 
ployed—the English government passed 
the Labor Exchange Act of 1909. In 
February of that year the Board of 
Trade opened ninety exchanges, and in- 
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creased the number to one hundred and 
forty-two in 1910. The kingdom is 
divided into ten administrative districts. 
Three times a day each exchange sends 
to the central district office a list of all 
positions it is unable to fill, and a 
similar list is exchanged among the ten 
divisions once or twice weekly. Channels 
of regular intercommunication net the 
kingdom. When necessary the govern- 
ment pays the cost of transportation of 
the workman, then collects it from the 
employer, who in turn deducts it from 
the workman’s wages. At the head of 
each of the ten districts is a divisional 
officer, who is assisted by a committee 
of employers and workmen. The ex- 
changes do not advance transportation 
to places where strikes are on, or where 
the wages offered are below the prevail- 
ing rates. Already, in their second year, 


the exchanges were finding jobs for about 
fifteen hundred workers daily. 

A Juvenile Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of workmen, employers, and edu- 
eators, who protect the children against 
“blind-alley ” jobs, is provided for in 
The need of hitching up 


each district. 
the schools with industry is revealed by 
the fact that in 1909 forty per cent. of 
the positions found by the exchanges 
could not be filled because properly 
trained workers were not available. 

In the main this is the system recom- 
mended by the New York Commission, 
whose bill includes provision for co- 
operation with employers and trade- 
unionists, notice of strikes, and special 
facilities for children between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen. 

But the Commission warns the Legis- 
lature not to exaggerate the extent of the 
unsatisfied demand for labor: 

“The evidence before us by no means 
justifies the belief that under any sys- 
tem of labor exchanges, however perfect, 
would the supply of unemployed labor 
be absorbed by the unsatisfied demand. 
The causes for the fluctuating demand 
for workers can probably not be elimi- 
nated without an entire reconstruction 
of the industrial order.” 

This warning takes cognizance of the 
supposedly inexhaustible demand for 
agricultural workers. The Commission 
found that this demand in New York 
State is confined principally to the mid 
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and late summer harvest season, and that 
it rarely seeks men with families. 

Always, while present industrial meth- 
ods last, while production is conducted 
sporadically with reference to’ the in- 
vestor rather than the consuming public, 
while slack seasons alternate with nervous 
overtime, some unemployment is inevi- 
table. But because of the untutored state 
of American public opinion, the New 
York Commission hesitated to press its 
request for legislation beyond its bill for 
labor exchanges. Within a few months 
of the presentation of this bill, however, 
an independent measure was introduced 
to amend the State Constitution so as to 
provide for insurance against industrial 
injuries, old age, sickness, and unem- 
ployment. This proposed amendment 
brings into the range of practical politics 
various devices already adopted in Eu- 
ropean countries to supplement the labor 
exchanges. Insurance against unemploy- 
ment—the most important of these de- 
vices—has been put into successful opera- 
tion in Belgium, France, Denmark, 
Norway, Great Britain, and in some cities 
of Switzerland, Holland, and Germany. 

The plan which probably has most 
practical suggestions for America is that 
incorporated in 1911 by Lloyd-George 
in his “bill to provide for insurance 
against loss of health, and for the pre- 
vention and cure of sickness, and for 
insurance against unemployment.” 

“Tt is time we did something in this 
matter of unemployment,” said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ be- 
cause unemployment is not something 
which has happened once or twice, 
but something that comes regularly. 
Whoever is to blame for the great 
fluctuations in trade, the workman is 
the least to blame. He does not guide 
or gear the machine of commerce and in- 
dustry; the direction and speed are left 
almost entirely to others. He is not 
responsible, although he bears almost all 
the real privations. We ought, there- 
fore, to take means to alleviate the mis- 
ery caused by phenomena which we can 
reckon on almost with certainty.” 

Because there is no actuarial experi- 
ence upon which to base unemployment 
insurance rates, Lloyd-George began 
conservatively with two groups of trades 
that include “ building, construction of 


works, ship-building, mechanical engi- 
neering, and the construction of vehicles ” 
—trades involving about two million four 
hundred thousand workmen. Both the 
workman and the employer are required 
to pay two and one-half pence—about 
five cents—a week, and Parliament adds 
an amount equal to one-third of the 
total contributions. As an inducement 
to the employer to keep work steady, an 
abatement of more than half of his con- 
tribution is allowed when he insures a 
workman for a full twelvemonth. If an 
insured workman loses his job, he goes 
to a labor exchange, and, if work cannot 
be found for him, he is paid from six to 
eight shillings a week for a maximum 
period of fifteen weeks. This is, to be 
sure, a secant allowance. As the Chan- 
cellor himself says of his entire bill, it 
is far from a complete remedy. But to- 
gether with the labor exchanges, the 
social-insurance system will lay bare 
those facts with regard to the extent and 
effects of unemployment that are essen- 
tial to the perfecting of the scheme. 

Such a remedy, adapted to American 
conditions, the New York Commission’s 
expert, Mr. William M. Leiserson, def- 
initely advocates. But the Commission 
itself faltered, because whenever it is pro- 
posed that our State or Federal govern- 
ments should profit by European expe- 
rience and anticipate the development of 
Old World living conditions in America 
through such measures as social insur- 
ance, the cry of paternalism goes up. In 
Europe we have become known as the 
classic land of unemployment. When, 
three years ago, the English free-traders 
made their campaign against the ad- 
vocates of a protective tariff, their most 
telling argument was that while seven 
per cent. of English workers were un- 
employed, the New York Commissioner 
of Labor reported that even among skilled 
workers more than thirty per cent. were 
idle. And, after all,does not a paternalism 
that aims in a democratic and statesman- 
like way to reanchor the homes of the 
people seem mild and inoffensive in the 
face of the hundreds of millions the 
United States now spends in charities, 
juvenile courts, reformatories, work- 
houses, and penitentiaries for the purpose 
of keeping our highways clear of the 
wreckage of unemployment ? 


A Transformation Scene 


BY HENRY 


EEP her right on!—right on!” 
said the skipper to the man at 
the wheel, just glancing at the 
and back the 
waves that struck heavily against the 
port bow and the trawler’s nose 
high out of water, letting her down with 


compass, then again * at 


flung 


a splash of white foam into the trough. 
“Right on it is,” 
methodieally. 
“The steamship Briton,” 
per delighted to call 
boat out of Grimsby. 


repeated the man, 


as her skip- 
her, was a largish 
‘Big enough to 
And, 
fortnight out, she was just re- 
turning the Faroe Bank, full up 
with fish haddock, halibut each as 
big as a dining-room table, and cod—the 
“ richest ” market. 
For the Bank is a refuge to the big fish 
in the Northern seas. It is deep 


Iceland,” her crew boasted. 
after a 


go to 


from 
big 
cod now brought to 
a hun- 
and the heavy swell 
seldom lets the trawlers work with long- 
So there the 
fish lie quiet, undisturbed by the trawl’s 
wooden doors and the inextricable chasm 
of net behind them. 

“ Never mind‘ for the the 
skipper said, as the man at the wheel 
put her head up to meet a breaking wave. 
“Tt’s nothing only the Firth having its 
game. Keep her right on! 
urgent going home.” 

“ What for?” said the man at the wheel, 
as he ran the spoke handles so hard round 
to starboard that the next wave hung 
for a moment high above tke ship’s side, 
and then crashed over the bulwarks, fill- 
ing the deck with a swishing load of 
green water and foam that poured in 


dred fathoms deep 
enough warps to reach it. 
sea,” 


you 


We’re always 


torrents through the scuppers as she came 
up again and rose to the wave beyond. 


“ What for?” said the skipper. 
a question for a man to ask! Anybody 
could tell what’s the matter with 
young man! Keep her right on.” 

“Right on it is,” repeated the man at 
the wheel. 

In silence they beat up through the 
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“ There’s 


you, 
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Firth under a stiff easterly breeze, while 
the March sunshine made the spray and 
swinging waves gleam with purple and 
white. 

round the Head, the 
skipper set the course three points south, 


As they came 


and the change seemed to bring to life 
a thought that had been slowly forming 
in his mind. For his thoughts were not 
so rapid as his ship, and she could barely 
make ten knots. 

“T seed Jim, on the pier- 
end at Tull when you was coming away,” 
“ Now keep her south-south- 


her onee, 
he said. 
east.” 

‘ South-southeast it is,” 
the 
his hands. 


said Jim, just 


moving wheel to and fro between 
I seed her once on the pier-end when 
we was sailing from Hull,” the skipper 
minutes later, “and I 
‘If that there female 


draws no more than one man’s money on 


continued, some 


says to myself, 
a Friday,’ I says, ‘it won’t be for want 
of the asking,’ I says; ‘ not if other men’s 
mostly like me.’ ” 

Jim said nothing, but spat sideways 
and looked at the compass again. 

“ There’s 
there’s 


and 
and no offense 
meant,” said the skipper, after a long 
pause. “Keep her up. Don’t get giving 
to the sea. How long was you married?’ 
“ A year and three months,” said Jim. 
“ There’s them as would give something 
for three months, let alone a year,” said 
the skipper, as though meditating to him- 
self. “It’s a wonder, it’s a fair old won- 
der,” he added, slowly shaking his head. 
“ What’s a blasted wonder?” asked Jim. 
“Keep her south-southeast till you’ve 
got Buchan Ness on the starboard bow, 
and then you send for me and I'll set 
her for the Longstone,” said the skipper. 
* And the wonder is, my son,” he added, 
slowly, shading his eyes as though he 
saw possible danger far in front; “the 
wonder is as she stayed with you so long.” 
“Oh, that’s the blasted wonder, is it?” 


some females does, 


some doesn’t. 
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said Jim, gripping the wheel savagely, 
and he held the bow st ady to the com- 
pass, as, with jib and mizzen set, the 
‘Steamship Briton” plunged and rolled 
forward, the heavy water sweeping over 
her deck, and the clouds of spray min- 
gling with her smoke when the stokers 
piled on the coal, so urgent was the skip- 
per to get home 

Day and night, day and night she 
fought her way, past Longstone, past 
Flamborough Head, and whenever Jim 
aw the skipper those words came into 
his mind: “ The wonder is she stayed 
with you so long,” and they filled him 
with a dull sense of anger. At last the 
trawler rounded the Spurn and entered 
the brown expanse of the Humber, mak- 
ing up for the old hydraulic tower that 
rises clear three hundred feet above the 
dock gates of Grimsby. It was early 
morning, and on the flood they passed 
into the trawlers’ basin, without having 
to wait for tide, so closely had the skip- 
per reckoned his time from his last trawl 


on the Faroe Bank: he was always so 
urgent to get home. And as they glided 
into the dock Jim looked up to where 
the skipper was standing on the bridge, 
serene in his mastery over time and fish, 
and again the words returned: “ The 
wonder is she stayed with you so long.” 

“Blast him!” said Jim, as he flung a 
rope ashore. “ And blast her, too!” he 
added, giving the rope a vicious twist 
round the stays. 

Even before they had done tying up, 
the unloading began. To and fro, from 
ship to pontoon, the baskets swung, piled 
with fish from the pens separated by 
boards and stuffed with ice in the hold 
below. As they swung, the baskets were 
caught by men with long iron hooks, 
who dragged them into place upon the 
pontoon or landing-stage. They were 
emptied under the sheds, and the piles 
of fish were sorted out, some tucked by 
foree into open boxes, some laid in long, 
straight lines upon the flags—score after 
score of huge halibut, cod with gaping 


mouths, ling, coal-tish, catfish, skate, and 
the “devils” of the deep that go with 
eodlings and little haddock to make up 
‘ offal "—just as, in a royal procession, 
the pickpockets are classed as “ crowd” 
with the undistinguished citizens. The 
buyers passed up and down the sheds, 


fixing the prices, bargaining by the box 

smartly dressed young men in leggings, 
wearing a peculiar horsy air, as though 
to disclaim any connection with the sea. 

By the time the buying was over and 
the pontoon-boys began decapitating the 
fish on the edge of the barrels, the Briton 
had been washed down with hose-pipes, 
and stood deserted by all but her watch- 
man. He then shut down the hatches, 
locked the door above his head, and went 
to sleep below, like a squirrel in its nest. 
The rest of the crew tramped off, filthy 
and tired, to their homes for a wash and 
a sleep. They were bound either for good 
homes in sober rows of red-brick houses, 
each exactly like the other, with lace cur- 
tains and an india-rubber plant in the 
front window, or for bad homes down 
blackened courts, where the door stood 
open to let out the smoke and a confused 
smell of food, washing, and children. 
But all were homes, and each of the crew 
was greeted by a woman of some sort, 
tidy or bedraggled, nice-looking or 
smudgy. 

All were greeted but Jim. Without 
saying a word to any one, he walked 
heavily along a few dull streets to 
a dull little house, where he had hired 
a room for himself. Some dusty tea- 
things and bread and cheese stood set 
out as usual on the table by the woman 
of the house, on the chance of his coming 
back at any time. It was too much 
trouble to boil the kettle, but he ate the 
bread and cheese, and throwing himself 
on a worn-out horsehair sofa, he went to 
sleep in his clothes. 

It was afternoon when he woke, but 
he lay still, for if he got up there was 
nothing for him to do. It was no good 
walking about the streets, for he did 
not care to speak to any one, and he did 
not want to get drunk till the evening. 
He knew how he would end the night, 
and he looked forward with pleasure to 
its dirty debauchery. That was the thing 
he lived for, and it was coming. But 
there were many hours between now and 
night, and so he lay still and waited. 

Suddenly a great shout of “Jim, 
ahoy!” came from the street below. It 
was the skipper’s voice, and at the sound 
of it those words again passed through 
Jim’s mind: “ The wonder is she stayed 
with you so long.” 
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“What does the old man want now, 
burn him?” he said to himself. But he 
answered with another shout of “ Ahoy!” 
like an echo, and, slowly rolling off the 
sofa, he saw from the window the skip- 
per holding a tiny boy by one hand and 
in the other carrving a bait-pot and some 
fishing-lines, wound round fire-sticks. 

‘You come out, Jim, and learn to 
enjoy vourself like a decent man,” shout- 
ed the skipper, as though he were hailing 
a ship that passed in the night. 

“ Where are you bound for?” said Jim. 

‘Breakwater, for a bit of sport,” 
shouted the skipper. 

“Had about enough of fishing,” said 
Jim, shaking his head. 

“This ain’t fishing,” shouted the skip- 
per, lest the whole street might fall into 
the same mistake. “ This here’s sport ad 

No matter how many hundredweight 
of fish the skipper brought home each 
trip, he invariably spent his leisure time 
ashore sitting on the breakwater and 
dangling a line in the brown shallows, 
not far from a drain. Sometimes he 
caught something. 

Jim looked at the sky and saw it was 
still much too early to begin the evening’s 
debauch. So he stretched himself, slow- 
ly filled his pipe, and went down. He 
took no notice of the boy, who clung to 
the skipper’s hand and waddled along 
beside them, now and then looking round 
the skipper’s legs at the big stranger with 
shy curiosity. Passing beside the oldest 
of the basins, they walked silently out 
to the end of the long breakwater that 
forms the northern arm of the harbor. 

“ Now, you stop here with Jim while 
I go below,” said the skipper to the 
child, going down some steps to a lower 
platform from which he could drop his 
line better. 

“Don’t want to stop with Jim! Want 
to come with skipper,” yelled the child, 
setting up a terrible howl. 

“Oh, you onnatural little monster!” 
said the skipper as he disappeared. 

“You stop that noise or I'll drownd 
you!” said Jim, sitting down with his 
back against a post and his feet dan- 
gling over the edge of the breakwater. 

The child tried to keep from erying, 
and sat down within reach of Jim’s side, 
still gulping with sobs. But Jim paid 
no more attention to it. He did not 


think of anything in particular. He 
just enjoyed sitting still, and now and 
then he wondered which public-houses 
he should choose that evening, and what 
amusement he would find. 

He would not have long to wait, for 
the spring twilight was closing in, and 
here and there a boat at anchor began 
to hang out its lamps. Suddenly the 
distant lighthouses flashed, all at the 
same moment, like lovers calling to each 
other after the silence of a day. Foot- 
steps increased upon the breakwater, for 
it was a favorite evening walk for lovers, 
and still leaning against the post, Jim 
swung himself round to look at them. 
Overcome with sleep, the skipper’s child 
half leaned against his side. 

Most of the people were young men 
Some- 
times a father passed, wheeling the per- 
ambulator because it was Saturday night, 
while the mother walked beside him, at 
leisure for once, 


and girls from shops or offices. 


Here and there a man 
strolled up and down alone, and some- 
times a woman went by, wishing to at- 
tract attention, and yet ashamed. Jim’s 
eyes followed each with indiscriminate 
desire, as the eyes of a hungry man de- 
vour a banquet not spread for him. He 
knew that every woman there would de- 
spise him as a common fisherman, but 
none the less he watched them hungrily. 
One especially he watched as she moved 
rather quickly along the farther side of 
ihe breakwater, closely followed by two 
men in straw hats, who were evidently 
insulting her and laughing at their own 
taunts and indecencies. 

Suddenly she stopped with a sharp ery 
of pain and turned upon them. 

“Teave me alone! Leave me alone,” 
she cried, stretching out her hands in 
helpless defense. 

Thev laughed as at an excellent joke, 
and tried to walk away, but others came 
running up and crowded round the group. 

“What have they been doing to you, 
dear?” said one, in mock sympathy, and 
the rest all laughed. 

“Leave me alone!” the woman kept 
repeating, as she faced the two youths, 
who laughed as hard as they could so as 
to win support. 

“What’s the matter?” asked a citizen 
in a tall hat, pushing his way into the 
crowd, while his wife clung to his arm. 














WITHOUT SAYING A WORD TO ANY ONE, HE 


“They jammed a 


neck, and all the 


cigar against 
hot are 


my 


ashes run- 


ning down me,” the woman said, nearly 
erying with anger and pain. 
“Tndecent creature!” said the citizen’s 


wife. 


say! 


“She ought to be ashamed of her- 
Serve her right! That’s what I 
Walking about dressed like a guy!” 

“Oh, my poor neck! my poor neck!” 
cried the woman, holding her hands be- 
fore her face, as she saw the citizen join 
in the yelling derision of the crowd. 

“Oh, my poor neck! My poor neck!” 
the straw-hatted youths repeated, in 
squeaking imitation of her voice. “ Did 
it get hot ashes down it, did it? Let’s 
if we can’t make it well, same as 
mother does!” 

The crowd screamed with delight and 
pressed round her, pulling at her dress, 
tweaking her hair, tilting her large hat 
with its feathers over her eyes, and push- 
ing her from one to another. 

Sobbing with rage, the woman kept her 
face hidden in her hands and made no 
mcre resistance. 


see 





WALKED HEAVILY ALONG 


‘You drop it or Ill drownd you!” 
shouted Jim, shouldering his way through 
the thick of the crowd, like a 
swinging up-stream. 

“What’s the matter with you? Who 
are you a-shovin’ of?” eried the crowd. 
“ Hullo! Be- 
low there! Who said husband ?” 

‘I said husband,” said Jim, and 
swinging round his great arm he gave 
one of the straw-hatted youths a stun- 
ning blow on the side of the head that 
stretched him on the stone flags like :« 
slaughtered ox. 

“Q Lord! O Lord!” said the crowd, 
in much moderated tones, and they be- 
gan to hurry away, pretending they had 
never been there. 

“ Quite right, too, to stick up for a 
woman,” said one. 

“Shows a 
other. 


barge 


Here’s her man a-comin’! 


decent feeling,” said an- 
“More especially, he being her hus- 

band,” said the citizen in the tall hat. 
“Husband indeed!” said his wife. 


“Well, I’m not that sort myself,” said 
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the citizen, “ but all I say is, if a man 
mayn’t stand up for a female in distress, 
who may he stand up for?” 

‘ Female’s right,” answered his wife. 

So they dispersed. The youth picked 
up his straw hat and the cigar end, and 
staggered off, still dazed from the blow. 
Jim and the woman were left alone. 


She had stopped erying and stood half 
turned away from him, staring out to 
sea, her eyes fixed upon the point where, 
every few seconds, the Spurn light 
flashed. 

Without looking at her or saying a 
vord, Jim went back to his place be- 
side the post, and sat down with his feet 
dangling over the water that lapped and 
yurgled faintly against the wall. The 
child still lay asleep on the stones. 

The woman pinned her hat straight, 
and pulled her jacket and dress into 
position. Then she followed and stood 
beside him so that her skirt just touched 
his arm. 

“Jim,” she said, but he only moved 
his arm away, and made no answer. 

‘IT only wanted to say thank you,” 
she said 

“Go and drownd yourself,” he replied, 
without moving. 

“Vm going,” she answered. “TI only 
wanted to say thank you. You always 
had a good he art.” 

Jim said nothing, but kicked his great 
boots against the stone. 

“Oh, my poor neck!” said the woman, 
as she drew her jacket more tightly round 
her. ‘“ My poor neck do hurt so!” 

“ Never mind for your neck! You go 
and drownd yourself,” said Jim. 

“All right; I’m going,” she said, 
wearily, again. 

“Why don’t you go, then?” said Jim, 
half turning round. “And if ever I 
catch you in Grimsby again, I'll drownd 
you myself.” 

“Tlow was I to know you was in 
Grimsby and had come away from Hull? 
And what was vou doing down on the 
breakwater, I'd like to know?” she added, 
with sudden anger. “It’s always the 
same with you, I reckon, when you come 
ashore.” 

“Never you mind for me!” he cried, 
half getting up and turning toward her. 
“What was you doing yourself? That’s 


what I'd like to know. What was you 
doing yourself?” 

She made no answer, but again stared 
out to the horizon, where the Spurn light 
was flashing. 

Jim returned to his position and set- 
tled himself down with the air of one 
who has done with a troublesome business. 
At the same time he drew the child close 
up against him, pulling it over the stones 
by the aid of its pinafore. Half waking, 
it gave a little, babyish ery. 

“What's that? What child’s that?’ 
said the woman, in a whisper, and with 
a quick movement she came and leaned 
over it, as if she were going to take 
it up. 

“Ton’t you dare touch it,” said Jim. 
“ You’re not fit to touch it.” 

“Oh, Jim,” she said, staring down 
into the child’s face; “whose child’s 
that ?” 

“ No matter for whose it is,” said Jim, 
putting up an arm to keep her away; 
“-vou’re no more fit to touch it than if it 
was mine.” 

‘T nurse ours every day—mostly three 
times, and once at night,” said the 
woman. 

Both were silent, and they heard the 
waves splashing softly against the foot 
of the breakwater. 

“You lie,” said Jim at last, spitting 
into the sea, as with the relief of a ques- 
tion settled. 

“Me hearing that child ery,” the 
woman went on, continuing her own 
thoughts, “I thought it was him for 
the minute, and my breast started aching, 
for all that this one’s four times the size 
of ours, him only rising six months.” 

“You lie,’ Jim replied, conclusively. 
“Don’t you come playing none of your 
“ours ” on me!” 

‘You dare call my child out of its 
name!” she cried. turning on him with 
fury; “him as you’re the father of—yes, 
you yourself, if ever there was a father 
on God’s earth! And now you set there, 
spitting into the sea and saying your 
own child ain’t yours, him as I went away 
to save when I was two months gone, 
there being some things as no woman ’Il 
stand. Why don’t you go and talk like 
that to some of your other girls?” 

“Don’t you say nothing against me or 
I'll black your eye,” said Jim. 
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the 
you at 


“Do it!” eried woman. “Do it! 
Vl the Imperial to- 


night and tell them all as you’re the man 


and meet 
that blacks his own wife’s eyes and calls 
child a What ‘ll your 
Janes and Susans and Ethels say to you 
then? They'll say the same 

as any woman 


his wrong ’un! 


would, no 


“Tm going. Good-by, Jim,” she said, 
and began slowly to move away. 
got that child?” he 


ip and going after her. 


“Where have you 
said, getting 
She made no answer. 


“Are you keeping my child in the 





de- 
They'll 


spit at you, same as you 


being 


for het 
indecent. 


matter 
cent or 


spit in the sea.” 

“Don’t you say nothing 
against them or I'll blind 
you,” said Jim. 

“Tm not saying nothing 
God help 
us!” answered the woman. 

‘You'd 


drownd 


against them, 


best go and 
yourself quick,” 
said Jim, as though to end 
discussion. 

“Tm than 
them other girls you're so 


no worse 
fond of,” she said, trying 

“Te 
was al- 


to keep from erying. 
no worse, and you 
after them. You 
never told them to go and 
drownd theirselves, I war- 
rant.” 

“ What 


doing,” 


ways 


have you been 
he said, suddenly, 
that day I 
Hull and 


gone and 
barring 


‘since came 
found 
the 


one 


ashore in 
you was 
room empty, 
day’s fc vd a 

“ There’s things 


1] 


answered. 


some 
decent 
st and,’ 


no woman 





she 








“ Where 


night ? 


did 


Same as 


that 
every 


you LO 


time you came ashore ?” 
“Never you mind for me,” he 
“What have you been doing?” 


said. 


She did not answer for a time. 


Then 


she said, “I was drove, God help me!” 


said 
“And you might have been draw- 
ing my money every Friday!” 

a There’s decent 
woman won’t stand, no matter for money 
or no money,” she persisted. 

“Call vourself a woman!” he 
said. “You'd back to 
blasted baby and drownd it!” 


“Oh, you was drove, was you?” 
Jim. 


some things as a 


. 


decent 


best go your 


THE SKIPPER AT THE BREAKWATER 


same room as yourself?” he cried, grip 
ping her arm to make her stop. 
“Te child. He’s 
she said, trying to shake him off. 
“You give it to me!” he 
ain’t fit to touch it.” 


“Me him to 
shaking herself free. 


ain’t your mine,” 


said: “ You 
eried, 
sais I'd see you dead 
first. It’s you’s not fit to touch him.” 

“You give it to me, do hear!” 
Jim repeated. “You say it’s my child, 
so I’ve got the eall on it. You ain’t fit 
to touch no child of mine!” 


give vou!” she 


you 











— 
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“Who’s you to talk of fit or not fit?” 
she eried, holding out her hands against 
him. “Your child! What’s he to you? 
He’d never be so much to you as half an 
hour with some poor girl. He’d never 


be no more to you than a glass of beer! 


Her hands fell. “I was drove,” she 
said, and turned again to go. 

‘You give it me!” said Jim, seizing 
her again. “Tl have it kep’ some- 
wheres. I’m a decent man.” 

“ Kep’ somewheres? Kep’? My baby 

kep’?’ she said. “ I'd 


as lieve strangle 











him with my own 
hands!” 

She tried to walk 
faster, but still he 
held her tight. 

“Oh, Jim,” she 
said, “you was good 
to me once.” 

“T’d_ better have 
eut your throat,” he 
answered. 

“Tm not a _ bad 
woman,” she mur- 
mured. “TI was 
drove.” 

“Your sort al- 
ways says that,” said 
Jim. “Give me the 
child!” 

“Let me go! Let 
me go!” she cried. 
“Td sooner kill 
you!” and she tried 
to run. 

“Tt’s you wants 
killing!’ he an- 
swered, and, grasp- 
ing her tight round 
the waist and arms, 
he held her so that 
she could not move. 

‘*Ahoy! Jim, 








ahoy 4 sounded a 


| SUPPOSE YOU'LL BE COMING ALONG HOME TOGETHER NOW?’’ voice like the last 


You have a eall on him indeed! Did 
vou carry him and feel him grow? Did 
you feed him and put him to sleep? Did 
you make his clothes and wash him, and 
see to him day and night? Did you go 
with him up and down, up and down, 
and him ervying all night long? What 
are you to talk of being fit, and me not 
fit—me as bore him and keeps him alive? 
Tell me that and take him from me if 
you dares!” 

“Pretty ways you’ve got of keeping 
it alive!” said Jim. 


trump, and the skip- 
per’s head suddenly 
emerged in the gathering darkness, as 
though from a trap-door on a stage. 
“Jim, ahoy!” he repeated, and, look- 
ing round, he discovered Jim standing 
immovable, with a woman in his arms. 
“Hullo! I beg parding, I’m sure,” he 
said, looking modestly away.. He went 
where his child was still sleeping, and 
took him up carefully on one arm, where 
he nestled drowsily, soothed by com- 
fortable words. Then he set off on his 
walk back, but as he passed the silent 
group he could not resist one glance at 


A TI 


them, and at the glance he stopped dead 
and looked again. 
‘ Hullo!” he said 
this here? Well, 
did! Why, if it 


back and 


“ What’s all 
I'm damned! I] 

isn’t her—her 
him holding on to her 


, slow ly. 
never 
come 

like a 

conger , 

He came 


toes of 


nearer to 
his enormous 


them on the tip- 
boots. At a few 
yards’ distance he stopped and looked 
again. 

‘“ Well,” he said, “ if 
a sight as ever I seed! 
ing there, thick 
end!” 

Jim had relaxed his hold. 
had ceased to struggle, 
her face away. 


‘Why, Jim, 


that isn’t as fine 
Them two stand- 
and close as the bag 
The woman 
and she turned 


here’s luck!” 
went on. “] did was a 
wonder as she stayed with you 80 long. 
That’s always the wonder with all of them 
And now she’s back, and that’s 
a bigger wonder still! Well, I suppose 
you'll be along home 
now ?” 
‘Where else 
said Jim. 
That’s first rate,’ said the skipper, 
‘as first rate a thing as ever I knowed!” 
They turned and walked along the 
deserted pontoon, where the trawlers lay 
all tied up against the wharf, ready for 
the Monday’s voyage out, for things go 
fast with fishermen. The woman was 
erying quietly, holding her handkerchief 
on the far side of her face to hide it; 
and in hopes of covering her distress the 
skipper continued in his loudest voice: 
“Grand sport, grand sport to-day! 
Never had better sport in all my life!” 
“Caught anything?” said Jim. 
‘Three codling and a flounder!” 


the skipper 


always say it 


fo me. 
coming together 


should we be coming?” 


said 


re SENOS Oy yy 
SESE A 


ES si, 
Livers, “4 
re STARS 
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the skipper, putting down the child to 
walk, and opening his bag with pride. 
They all looked at the little fish 
in it. 

* Grand 
haps your 


lving 


‘ Per- 


them to 


sport!” he repeated. 
good lady would like 
her supper ¢” 

Thank kindly,” she 
and began erying again. 

‘It ain't to be called fishing,” the 
skipper rapidly, pretending not 
anything unusual. “It’s noth- 
ing only sport!” 

As they crossed the 
lowest streets in the 
docks, the woman turned suddenly aside. 
“You wait here a minute,” she said, 
hurriedly; “ I’ve got to fetch something.” 

The skipper took up his child again, 
and they waiting. Presently she 
returned, carrying a sleeping baby dressed 
in clean white hat and cape and all the 
splendors of the poor. 

“Well, I never did!” shouted the skip- 
per again. “It’s a top-deck cargo now, 
is it? Well, if that isn’t a thing! If 
that isn’t a thing! I never did! Jim, 
lay hold on your infant and carry it, 
same as me mine, or any decent man.” 

The woman held up the child. 
tainly she was a sweet-looking woman, 
her figure slight and full attraction. 
At sight of her Jim was moved with a 
sudden warmth of happiness. To call it 
virtue would be chilling. 

* Right!” he said, and tucking the baby 
under his arm, more like a dog than a 
child, he set off to walk rapidly. 

“Right it is,” 
after him, 
side. 


you, murmured, 


went on, 
to notice 


top of one of the 
old town by the 


stood 


Cer- 


said the skipper, striding 
while the woman trotted be- 
‘And all I wish is my old 
could see us coming home, 
ers from a beano! 


woman 
like two moth- 
How she’d laugh!” 
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Mark Twain 
SOME CHAPTERS FROM AN EXTRAORDINARY LIFE 


BY ALBERT Bi 


SEVENTH 


ARK TWAIN remained but one 

day in New York after his re- 

turn from his foreign wander- 
ings. Senator Stewart had _ written, 
about the time of the departure of the 
Quaker City, offering him the position 
of private secretary, a position which 
was to give him leisure for literary work, 
with a supporting salary as well. From 
Naples, in August, Mark Twain had re- 
plied, accepting Stewart’s offer; he lost 
no time now in discussing the matter 
in person. 

There seems to have been little dif- 
fieulty in concluding the arrangement, 
and still less in ending it in a very brief 
time. It is impossible to conceive of 
Mark Twain as anybody’s secretary. 


7ELOW PAINE 
PAPER 


Within a few weeks he was writing bur- 
lesque accounts of “ My Late Senatorial 
Secretaryship,” “Facts Concerning the 
Recent Resignation,” ete., all good- 
natured burlesque, but inspired, we may 
believe, by the change. He established 
headquarters with a brilliant newspaper 
correspondent named Riley. “One of 
the best men in Washington—or else- 
where,” he tells us in a brief sketch of 
that person. He had known Riley in 
San Francisco; the two were congenial, 
and settled down to their several under- 
takings. 

Clemens found himself all at once in 
the midst of receptions, dinners, and 
speech-making—all very exciting for a 
time at least. At a dinner of the Wash- 
ington Correspondents’ Club 
his response to the toast 

















YN “ Women ” was pronounced 
TES by Schuyler Colfax to be 
7* NX “the best after-dinner speech 
~ = ever made.” His work was 
a in demand at good rates. 

P It was not his immediate 
purpose to issue a_ book. 
The Jumping Frog volume 
was popular, and in Eng- 
land had been issued by 
Routledge ; but the royalty 
returns were modest enough, 
and slow in arrival. His 
desire was for prompter re- 
sults. His interest in book 
publication had never been 
a vivid one, and _ related 
mainly to the advertising it 
would furnish, which he did 
not now need, or to the 
money return, in which he 
had no great faith. Yet at 
this very moment a letter 








THE Buiss HOUSE IN HARTFORD 


Where Mark Twain roomed while prepar 
ing The Innocents Abroad for publication 


for him was lying in the 
Tribune office in New York 
which would bring the book 
idea into first prominence 





MARK 


and spell the beginning of his for- 
tune. 

Among those who had read and found 
delight in the T'ribune letters was Elisha 
Bliss, Jr., of the American Publishing 
Company, of Hartford. Bliss 


shrewd and energetic man, with a keen 


Was a 


appreciation for humor and the American 
for that 
quality. 


fondness 
literary 
He had recently 
undertaken the 
management otf a 
Hartford concern, 
and had somewhat 
alarmed its 
servative director- 


con- 


ate by publishing 
that 
entertain- 
ment to the reader 
well moral 
instruction. Only 
his in 
paying dividends 
justified this her- 
esy and averted 
his downfall. Two 
days after the ar- 
rival of the 
Quaker City, 
Bliss the 
letter above men- 
tioned. It 
pressed a wish to 


books fur- 


nished 


as as 


success 


wrote 
ex- 


obtain a_ book 

made up of the 

Mark Twain letters from the East, and 
promised a large subscription sale, call- 
ing attention to what had been accom- 
plished with A. D. Richardson’s Field, 
Dungeon, and Escape—a war-book then 
very popular. It contained direct 
proposition as to terms, but was a good, 
convincing letter, especially as Ciemens 
knew Richardson and what Bliss had 
done with his work. 

Clemens replied immediately. He 
could make a book out of the letters, he 
said—-a volume more acceptable, he 
thought, than if he should prepare new 
matter. The letters had been written 
when his impressions were fresh. “ They 
were warm then—they are cold now.” He 
wished to know what amount of money 
he might make out of the venture—this 
feature cf the undertaking having, he 


no 
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From a portrait taken before her marriage to Mark Twain 
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9355 


of importance for 


me which is almost beyond my compre- 


declared, “a degree 
hension.” 

The of those letters 
marked the beginning of one of the most 


exchange two 
notable publishing connections in Amer- 
ican literary history. 

Consummation, however, was somewhat 
Bliss was 
ill when the reply 
could 
not write again in 
detail until nearly 
a month later. In 
this letter he re- 
cited the 
made by 
and 
through 
tion 
and named 
royalties 
Richardson 
received 
cent. of 
price, a 


delayed. 


came, and 


profits 
Richard- 
son others 
subserip- 
publication 
the 
paid. 
had 
four per 
the sale 
smal] 
enough rate for 
these later 
but the 
manufacture 
larger then, 
the sale and 
livery of books 
through 
has 


days, 
of 
was 
and 
de- 


cost 


agents 
ever been an 

expensive process. 

Even Horace 
Greeley had received but a fraction more 
on his Great American Conflict. Bliss 
especially suggested and emphasized a 
“humorous work—that is to say, a work 


humorously inclined.’ He added that 


they had two arrangements for paying 


authors: outright purchase and royalty. 
He invited a meeting in New York to 
arrange terms. 

Clemens did, in fact, go to New York 
that same evening to spend Christmas 
with Dan Slote, and missed Bliss’s second 
letter. It was no matter. Fate had his 
affairs properly in hand, and had pre- 
pared an event of still larger moment 
than the publication even of Jnnocents 
Abroad. At the old St. Nicholas 
Hotel, which stood on the west side 
of Broadway between Spring and Broome 
Streets, there at this 


were stopping 
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time Jervis Langdon, a wealthy coal- 
dealer and mine-owner of Elmira, his 
son Charles, and his daughter Olivia, 


whose pictured face Samuel Clemens had 
first seen, in the Bay of Smyrna, one 
September day. Young Langdon had 
been especially anxious to bring his dis- 
tinguished Quaker City friend and his 
own people to- 

gether, and two 


been her gospel; his bantering, indiffer 
ent attitude toward life—to her always 
so precious and sacred. She suspected 
that he might have unorthodox views 
even on matters of religion. 

To her brother, who was eager for 
her approval of his celebrity, Miss Lang- 
don conceded admiration. Their father 
did not qualify 
his opinion. With 





days before 
Christmas Samuel 
Clemens was in- 
vited to dine at 
t he hotel. He 
went very willing- 
ly The 


girl of the minia- 


lovely 


ture which he had 
first seen in 
her brother’s 
state - room had 
been often a part 
of his waking 
dreams. For the 
first time, now, 








a hearty sense of 
humor and a keen 
perception of sin- 
cerity and capa- 
bility in men, 
Jervis Langdon 
accepted Samuel 
Clemens from the 
start, and re- 
mained his stanch 
admirer and 
friend. Clemens 
left that night 
with an invitation 
to visit Elmira 
by and by, and 
with the full in- 
tention of going 

soon. Fate, how- 
ever, had another 








he looked upon 
its reality. Long 
afterward he said: 
“It is forty 
vears ago. From 
that day to this Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER 
she has never The officiating clergyman at Mark Twain's wedding 


been out of my 
mind.” 

Olivia Langdon was twenty-two years 
old at this time, delicate as the miniature 
he had seen, fragile to look upon, though 
no longer with the shattered health of 
her girlhood. Gentle, winning, lovable, 
family idol, and Samuel 


Clemens joined in that worship from 


she was the 


the moment of their first meeting. 

She was at first dazed and fasci- 
nated rather than attracted by this 
astonishing creature who had come 
as from another sphere. Her life had 
been cireumscribed—her experiences of 

simple sort. She had never seen 
anything resembling him _ before. In- 
nobody had. 


deed, 


Somewhat careless- 
ly. even if correctly, attired: eagerly 
rather than observantly attentive; bril- 
liant and startling rather than cultured 
of speech—he disturbed rather than 
gratified her. She sensed his heresy tow- 


ard the conventions and forms which had 


plan. He did not 
see Elmira for the 
better part of a 
year. 

However, he 
saw Miss Langdon again within the 
week. On New-Year’s Day he set 
forth to pay ealls, after the fashion of 
the time—more lavish then than now. 
Miss Langdon was receiving with Miss 
Alice Hooker, a niece of Henry Ward 
Beecher, at the home of a Mrs. Berry; 
he decided to go there first. With young 
Langdon he arrived at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, and they did not leave until 
midnight. He returned to Washington 
without seeing Miss Langdon again, 
though he would seem to have had per- 
mission to write—friendly letters. 

There was now some further cor- 
respondence with Bliss; then -about the 
21st of January (1868) Clemens made a 
trip to Hartford to settle the matter. The 
publisher, confined to his home with ill- 
ness, offered him the hospitality of his 
household. Also, he made him two 
propositions: he would pay him $10,000 














THE LANGDON HOME 


eash for his copyright, or he would pay 
which was a fourth 


He 


five per cent. royalty 
more than Richardson had received. 
advised the latter arrangement. 
Clemens had already taken advice and 
had diseussed the project a good deal with 
Richardson. The $10,000 was a heavy 
but he withstood it 
the “the 


and 
best 


temptation, 


closed on royalty basis 


business judgment I ever displayed,” he 


was 


declare. A 


and 


letter 
near 


wont to written 
to his mother the end 
of this Hartford stay is worth quoting 
pretty fully here for the information and 
“charecter” it 


sister 


contains. It bears date 
of January 24th: 


This is a good week for me. I stopped 
in the Herald office as I came through New 
York, to see the boys on the staff, & young 
James asked me to write 
twice a week, impersonally, for the Herald, 


& said if I would I might have full swing, 


Gordon Bennett 


& about anybody & everybody I wanted to. I 
said I must have the very fullest possible 
swing, & he said, “ All right.” I said, “ It’s 
a contract,” & that settled that matter. 

I'll make it a point to write one letter a 


IN ELMIRA AS IT 


IS TO-DAY 


week, anyhow. But the best thing that has 
This great American 
Publishing Company kept on trying to bar- 
book till I thought I 
would cut the matter short by coming up 
for a talk. I met Henry Ward Beecher in 
Brooklyn, & with his usual whole-souled 
way of dropping his own work to give other 
people a lift when he gets a chance, he said, 
‘Now, here the talented 
men of is going to deny 
that 


pose 


happened is here. 


gain with me for a 


—you are one of 


the age—nobody 
but in matters of business, I don’t sup- 
more than enough to 
rains. I'll tell you what 
to do it.” And he did. 

And I listened well, & then came up here 
& made a splendid contract for a Quaker 
City book of 500 or 600 large pages, 


vou know come 


in When it to do 


« how 


with 
illustrations, the manuscript to be placed 
the middle of 


My percentage is to be a fourth more 


in the publishers’ hands by 
July. 
than they have ever paid any author, except 
Horace Greeley. Beecher will be surprised, I 
when he hears this. 


guess, 


So the book which would establish his 
claim to a peerage in the Literary Land 
was arranged for, and it remained only 
to prepare the manuscript, a task which 
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he regarded as not difficult. He had only 
to collate the tifa and Tribune letters, 
edit them, and write such new matter 
as seemed req ired for compl teness. 

Returning to Washington, he plunged 
ork with his usual terrific energy, 
writing for th press By the end of Jan- 
uar he also had 


Se Ve ral 
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A reply came from the Alta, but it 
was not promising. It spoke rather 
vaguely of prior arrangements and futur 
possibilities. Clemens gathered, that un 
der certain conditions he might share in 
the profits of the venture. There was 
but one thing to do: he knew thos 
people, some of 
them Colonel 





prepared 
chapters of his 
book. 

But then sud- 
denly came the 
news from Good- 
man that the Alta 
had copyrighted 
his Quaker City 
letters and _ pro- 
posed getting them 
out in a book, to 


reimburse  them- 
selves still further 
on their invest- 
ment. This was 


sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth. 
( lemens con- 
firmed the report 
by telegraph. By 


the same medium 








McComb and a 
Mr. MeCrellish 
intimately. He 
must confer with 
them in person. 
He was weary 
of Washington 
anyway. Th 
whole beautiful 
machinery of pol- 
ities disgusted 
him. He decided 
to go to San 
Francisco and see 
‘those Alta 
thieves” face to 
face. Then, if a 
book resulted, he 
could prepare it 
there 
friends. 


among 
Further- 








he protested, but 


To no purpose, 


MARK 
Then he wrote a 
letter and sat 
down to wait. He 
reported his troubles to Orion, who by 
this time had left Nevada and was set- 
ting type in St. Louis. 


I have made a superb contract for a book, 
& have prepared the first ten chapters of the 
sixty or eighty—but I will bet it never sees 
the light. Don’t you let the folks at home 
hear that. That thieving Alta copyrighted 
the letters, & now shows no disposition to 
let me use them. T have done all I can by 
telegraph, & now await the final result by 


mail I only charged them for 50 [sic] 
letters what (even in greenbacks would 


ramount to less than two thousand dollars. 
intending to write a good deal for high- 
priced Eastern papers, & now they want to 
publish my letters in book form themselves, 
to get back that pitiful sum. 


He closed by saying that he rather 
expected to go with Anson Burlingame 
on the Chinese embassy. Clearly he was 
pretty hopeless as to his book prospects. 


From a photograph taken in 1869 


more, he could 
— lecture. 

He had been 
anxious to visit 
his people before 
sailing, but matters were too urgent to 
permit delay. He obtained from Bliss 
an advance of royalty, and took passage 
by the way of Aspinwall, on the Henry 
Chauncey, a fine steamer for those days, 
and bevond the Isthmus fell in again 
with his old captain, Ned Wakeman, who 
during the trip told him the amazing 
dream that in due time would become 
Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven. 
In fact, Clemens made the first draft 
of this story soon after his arrival in 
San Francisco. 

In San Francisco matters turned out 
as he had hoped. Colonel McComb was 
his stanch friend; McCrellish and Wood- 
ward, the proprietors, presently conceded 
that they had already received good 
value for the money paid. The author 
agreed to make proper acknowledgments 
to the Alta in his Preface, and the matter 
was settled with friendliness all around. 


MARK 


The way was now clear, the book as- 
sured. First, however, he must provide 
with funds. He delivered a 
lecture the Quaker City excursion. 

On the 5th of May he wrote to Bliss: 

I lectured 
night 
in gold in 


himself 
on 
here, on the 
$1,600 
the 


the trip, other 


over 
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Bliss was having troubles himself, this 
time with Many reports 
of Mark book had 
traveling the rounds of the press, some 
of which 


his directors. 


Twain’s new been 

ir- 
reverent, even blasphemous, in tone; that 
the title 
The 


declared it was to be 


selected, 


New Pil- 





seat 
taken and paid fo 
before night, 

He 
that he was stead- 
ily at work 
expected to 
East with 
completed manu- 
seript the 
middle of June. 

But this 
misealeula- 


house; every 


reported 
and 
Start 
the 
about 
Was a 
Clemens 


that the 
ne ed e d 


tion. 
found 
letters 
preparation 
he had 

His lit- 
vision and 
had 
vast ly altered 
the begin- 


more 

than 
thought. 
erary 


equipment 





since 


Progress, 
itself a 
Hart- 
con- 


grim’s 
was in 
sacrilege. 
ford 
servative place ; 
the American 
Publishing 
pany 
were of 


was a 


Com- 
directors 
orthodox 
They 
urged Bliss to re- 
lieve the company 


persuasion. 


of this impending 
disaster of heresy. 
When the author 
arrived, one or 
more of them 
labored with him 
in person, without 
avail. Bliss, how- 
was stanch; 
he believed in the 


ever, 








that cor- 
respo n d ence. 


ning of — 
Some of the chap- 

ters he 
others he 


rewrote ; 

eliminated entirely. It re- 
quired two months of fairly steady work 
to put the big manuscript together. 

Clemens concluded to cover his 
lecture circuit of two years before. 
He was assured that it would be throw- 
ing 


now 


away a precious opportunity not 
new lecture to his old 
The result justified that opin- 
At Virginia, at Carson, and else- 
he received like a 
conqueror. 

He Franciseo and 
gave one more lecture, the last he would 
ever give in California. 

On July 6th he sailed by the Pacific 
mail - steamer Montana to Acapulco; 
caught the Henry Chauncey at Aspin- 
wall; reached New York on the 28th, and 
a day or two later had 
manuscript at Hartford. 

But a further difficulty had 


to give his 


friends. 


10n. 


where was returned 


returned to San 


delivered his 


arisen. 


JOSEPH HOPKINS 


From an early photograph 


book thoroughly, 
from every stand- 
point. He de- 
eclared if the 
company refused 
to print it he would resign the manage- 
ment and publish the book himself. This 
was an alarming suggestion to the stock- 
holders. Bliss had returned dividends— 
altogether too rare in 
pany’s former history. 


TWICHELL 


the com- 
The objectors re- 
tired, and were heard of no more. The 
manuscript was placed in the hands of 
Fay & Cox, illustrators, with an order for 
about two hundred and fifty pictures. 
Fay & Cox turned it True 
Williams, one of the illus- 
trators of that day. Williams was a man 
of great talent, of fine imagination and 


a be on 


over to 
well-known 


sweetness of spirit, but it was necessary 
to lock him in a room when industry was 


required. The author aided in the illus- 
tration by obtaining of Moses S. Beach 
photographs from the large collection he 
had brought home. 

Meantime Clemens had skilfully ob- 


tained a renewal of the invitation to 
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spend a week in the Langdon home. He 
meant to go by a fast train, but with his 
natural gift for misunderstanding time- 
tables, of course took a slow one, tele- 
graphing his approach from different 
stations along the road. Young Langdon 


concluded to go down the line as far as 


The arriving guest was not in the least 
disturbed. 

“Oh yes,” he said, with enthusiasm, 
‘I’ve got a fine, brand-new outfit in this 
bag. all but a hat. It will be late when 
we get in, and I won’t see any one to- 
night. You won’t know me in the morn- 

ing. We'll go out 
early and get a hat.” 











This was a large 
relief to the younger 
man, and the rest of 
the journey was hap- 
py enough. True to 
promise, the guest 
appeared at daylight 
correctly, even ele- 
gantly clad, and an 
early trip to the 
shops secured the hat. 
A gay and happy 
week followed a 
week during which 
Samuel Clemens 
realized more fully 
than ever that in 
his heart there was 
room for only one 
woman in all the 
world: Olivia Lang- 
don—* Livy,” as they 
all ealled her and 
as the day of de- 
parture grew near it 
may be that the gen- 
tle girl had made 
some discoveries, too. 

No word had 
passed between them. 
Samuel Clemens had 
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A wedding gift from Mr. Langdon 


Waverley to meet him. When the New 
York train reached there, the young man 
found his guest in the smoking - car, 
travel-stained and distressingly clad. 
Mark Twain was always scrupulously 
neat and correct of dress in later vears, 
but in that earlier day neatness and style 
had not become habitual, and did not 
give him comfort. Langdon greeted him 
warmly but with doubt. Finally he sum- 
moned courage to say, hesitatingly : 
‘You’ve got some other clothes, 


haven’t you?” 


the old - fashioned 

Southern respect for 

courtship conven- 

tions, and for what, 
in that day at least, was regarded as 
honor. On the morning of the final day 
he said to young Langdon: 

“Charley, my week is up and I must 
go home.” 

The young man expressed a _ regret 
which was genuine enough, though not 
wholly unqualified. His older sister, Mrs. 
Crane, leaving just then for a trip to 
the White Mountains, had said: 

“Charley, I am sure Mr. Clemens is 
after our Livy. You mustn’t let him 
carry her off before our return.” 


MARK 


The idea was a disturbing one. The 
young man did not urge his guest to 
prolong his visit. He said: 

“We'll have to stand it, I guess, but 
you mustn’t leave before to-night.” 

“TI ought to go by the first train,” 
Clemens said, gloomily. “I am in love.” 

“Tn what?” 

“Tn love—with your sister, 
ought to get away from here.” 

The young man was now very genuine- 
ly alarmed. To him Mark Twain was a 
highly gifted, fearless, robust man—a 
man’s man, and as such altogether ad- 
mirable, lovable. Delightful he was be- 
‘yond doubt, adorable as a companion— 
but not a companion for Livy. 

“Took here, Clemens,” he said, when 
he could get his voice, “there’s a train 
in half an hour. I'll help you catch it. 
Don’t wait till to-night. Go now.” 

Clemens shook his head. 

“No, Charley,” he said, in his gentle 
drawl; “I want to enjoy your hospitality 
a little longer. I promise to be cireum- 
spect, and I'll go to-night.” 

That night, after dinner, when it was 
time to take the New York train, a 


and I 


light two-seated wagon was at the gate. 
The coachman was in front, and young 
Langdon and his guest took the back 


seat. For some reason the seat had not 
been locked in its place, and when after 
the good-byes the coachman touched the 
horse it made a quick spring forward, 
and the back seat with both passengers 
described a half-circle and came down 
with force on the cobbled street. Neither 
passenger was seriously hurt; Clemens 
not at all—only dazed a little for a mo- 
ment. Then came an inspiration: here 
was a chance to prolong his visit. Evi- 
dently it was not intended that he should 
take that train. When the Langdon 
household gathered round with restora- 
tives he did not recover too quickly. He 
allowed them to support or carry him into 
the house and place him in an arm-chair 
and apply remedies. ‘The young daugh- 
ter of the house especially showed anxiety 
and attention. This was pure happiness. 
He was perjuring himself, of course, but 
they say Jove laughs at such things. 

He recovered in a day or two, but the 
wide hospitality of the handsome Lang- 
don home was not only offered now; it 
was enforced. He was still there two 
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weeks later, after which he made a trip 
to Cleveland to confide in Mrs. Fair- 
banks how he intended to win Livy Lang- 
don for his wife. 

He returned to Hartford to look after 
the progress of his book. Some of it 
was being put into type, and with his 
mechanical knowledge of such things he 
was naturally interested in the process. 
Furthermore, he liked Hartford; next to 
that of Elmira, he preferred the society 
there. 

He made his headquarters with the 
Blisses, then living at 821 Asylum Street, 
and read proof in a little upper room, 
where the lamp was likely to be burning 
most of the time, and the atmosphere 
was nearly always blue with smoke. Mrs. 
Bliss took him into the quiet social life 
of the neighborhood—to small church 
receptions, society gatherings, and the 
like—all of which he seemed to enjoy. 
Many of the dwellers in that neighbor- 
hood were members of the Asylum Hill 
Congregational Church, then recently 
completed, except the spire. It was a 
cultured circle, well off in the world’s 
goods—its male members, for the most 
part, concerned in various commercial 
ventures, 

The church stood almost across the way 
from the Bliss home, and Mark Twain 
with his picturesque phrasing referred 
to it as the “stub-tailed church” on 
account of its abbreviated spire; also, 
later, with a knowledge of its prosperous 
membership, as the “church of the Holy 
Speculators.” He was at an evening 
reception at the house of one of its mem- 
bers, when he noticed a photograph of 
the unfinished building framed and ‘hang- 
ing on the wall. He paused to look at it 
more closely. Mrs. Bliss was standing 
near him. 

“ Why, yes,” he commented, in his slow 
fashion, “this the ‘Church of the 
Holy Speculators.’ ” 

“Sh!” cautioned Mrs. Bliss. “Its 
pastor is just behind you. He knows 
your work and wants to meet you.” 
Turning, she said: “Mr. Twichell, this 
is Mr. Clemens. Most people know him 
as Mark Twain.” 

And so in this casual fashion he met 
the man who was to become his closest 
personal friend and counselor, and would 
remain so for more than forty years. 


is 
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Joseph Hopkins Twichell was a man 
about his own age, athletic and hand- 
some—a student and a devout Christian; 
yet a man familiar with the world, fond 
of sports, with an exuberant sense of 
humor, and a wide understanding of the 
frailties of humankind. He had been 
“port waist oar” at Yale, and had left 
college to serve with General Dan Sickles 
as a chaplain who had followed his duties 
not only in the camp but on the field. 

Clemens was invited to the Twichell 
home, where he met the young wife and 
got a glimpse of the happiness of that 
sweet and peaceful household. He had 
a neglected, lonely look, and he loved to 
gather with them at their fireside. He 
expressed his envy of their happiness, 
and once Mrs. Twichell asked him why, 
since his affairs were growing prosper- 
ous, he did not marry and establish a 
household of his own. Long afterward 
Mr. Twichell wrote: 


Mark made no answer for a little, but, 
with his eyes bent on the floor, appeared 
to be deeply pondering. Then he looked up, 
and said, slowly, in a voice tremulous with 
earnestness (with what sympathy he was 
heard may be imagined): “I am taking 
thought of it. I am in love beyond all tell- 
ing with the dearest and best girl in the 
whole world. I don’t suppose she will marry 
me. I can’t think it possible. She ought 
not to. But if she doesn’t, I shall always be 
sure that the best thing I ever did was to 
fall in love with her, and proud to have it 
known that I tried to win her!” 


It was only a brief time until the 
Twichell fireside was home to him. He 
came and went, and presently it was 
“Mark” and “Joe,” as by and by it 
would be “Livy” and “Harmony,” and 
in a few years “Uncle Joe” and “ Uncle 
Mark,” “Aunt Livy” and “ Aunt Har- 
mony,” so to remain until the end. 


James Redpath, proprietor of the Bos- 
ton Lyceum Bureau, was the leading 
lecture agent of those days, and controlled 
all or nearly all of the platform celebri- 
ties. Mark Twain’s success at the Cooper 
Union the year before had interested Red- 
path. He had offered engagements, then 
and later, but Clemens had not been free 
for the regular circuit. Now there was 
no longer a reason for postponement of 
a contract. Redpath was eager for the 
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new celebrity, and Clemens closed with 
him for the season of 1868-69, and with 
his new lecture, “The Vandal Abroad,” 
was presently earning a hundred dollars 
and more a night, and making most of 
the nights count. 

This was affluence indeed. He had be- 
come suddenly a person of substance— 
an associate of men of consequence, with 
a commensurate income. He could help 
his mother lavishly now, and did. 

His new lecture was immensely pop- 
ular. It was a résumé of the Quaker 
City letters—a foretaste of the book that 
would presently follow. Wherever he 
went he was hailed with eager greetings. 
He caught such drifting exclamations as: 
“There he is!” “There goes Mark 
Twain!” People came out on the street 
to see him pass, 

A number of his engagements were in 
the central part of New York, at points 
not far distant from Elmira. He had a 
standing invitation to visit the Langdon 
home, and he made it convenient to 
avail himself of that happiness. 

His was not an unruffled courtship. 
When at last he reached the point of 
proposing for the daughter of the house, 
neither the daughter nor the household 
offered any noticeable encouragement to 
his suit. Many absurd anecdotes have 
been told of his first interview with Mr. 
Langdon on the subject, but they are 
altogether without foundation. It was a 
proper and dignified discussion of a very 
serious matter. Mr. Langdon expressed 
deep regard for him, and friendship, but 
he was not inclined to add him to the 
family; the young lady herself in a 
general way accorded with these views. 
The applicant for favor left sadly enough, 
but he could not remain discouraged or 
sad. He lectured at Cleveland with vast 
success, and the news of it traveled 
quickly to Elmira. He was referred to 
by Cleveland papers as a “lion” and 
“the coming man of the age.” Two days 
later, in Pittsburg (November 19th), he 
“played” against Fanny Kemble, the 
favorite actress of that time, with the 
result that Miss Kemble had an audience 
of two hundred, against nearly ten times 
the number who gathered to hear Mark 
Twain. The news of this went to Elmira, 
too. It was in the papers there next 
morning. It was on the second morning 





MARK 


following the Pittsburg triumph, when 
the Langdon family were gathered at 
breakfast, that a bushy, auburn head 
poked fearfully in at the door, and a low, 
humble voice said: 

“The calf has returned; 
prodigal have some breakfast?” 

No one could be reserved or reprovingly 
distant or any of those unfriendly things 
with a person like that—certainly not 
Jervis Langdon, who delighted in the 
humor and the tricks and turns and 
oddities of this eccentric visitor. Giving 
his daughter to him was another matter, 
but even that thought was less disturbing 
than it had been at the start. In truth, 
the Langdon household had somehow 
grown to feel that he belonged to them. 

There was only a provisional engage- 
ment at first. Jervis Langdon suggested, 
and Samuel Clemens agreed with him, 
that it was proper to know something 
of his past as well as of his present 
before the official parental sanction 
should be given. When Mr. Langdon in- 


may the 


quired as to the names of persons of 
standing to whom he might write for 
credentials, Clemens pretty confidently 


gave him the name of the Rev. Stebbings 
and others of San Francisco, adding that 
he might write also to Joe Goodman if 
he wanted to, but that he had lied for 
Goodman a hundred times, and that 
Goodman would lie for him if necessary, 
so his testimony would be of no value. 
The letters to the clergy were written, 
and Mr. Langdon also wrote one on his 
own account. 

It was still a long mail trip to the 
coast and back in those days. It might 
be two months before replies would come 
from those ministers. The lecturer set 
out again on his travels, and was radi- 
antly and happily busy. He went as far 
west as Illinois; had crowded houses in 
Chicago; visited friends and kindred in 
Hannibal, St. Louis, and Keokuk, carry- 
ing the great news and lecturing in old, 
familiar haunts. 

He was in Jacksonville, Illinois, at the 
end of March (1869), and in a letter to 
Bliss states that he will be in Elmira 
two days later, and asks that proofs of 
the book be sent there. He arrived ac- 
cording to schedule, anxious to hear the 
reports that would make him, as the 
novels might say, “the happiest or the 
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most miserable of men.” Jervis Lang- 
don had a rather solemn look when they 
were alone together. Clemens asked: 

“You’ve heard from those gentlemen 
out there?” 

“Yes, and from another gentleman I 
wrote concerning you.” 

“They don’t appear to have been very 
enthusiastic from your manner.” 

“ Well, yes, some of them were.” 

“T suppose I may ask what particular 
form their emotion took ?” 

“Oh yes; yes, they agree unanimously 
that you are a brilliant, able man, a man 
with a future, and that you would make 
about the worst husband on record.” 

The applicant for favor had a forlorn 
look. 

“There’s nothing very evasive about 
that,” he said. 

There was a period of reflective silence. 
It was probably no more than a few 
seconds, but it seemed longer. 

“Haven’t you any other friend that 
you could suggest?’ Langdon said. 

“Apparently none whose testimony 
would be valuable.” 

Jervis Langdon held out his hand. 
“You have at least one,” he said. “I 
believe in you. I know you better than 
they do.” 

And so came the crown of happiness. 
The engagement of Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens and Olivia Lewis Langdon was 
ratified next day, February 2, 1869. 

To his mother Samuel Clemens wrote: 

She is only a little body, but she hasn’t 
her peer in Christendom. I gave her only a 
plain gold engagement ring, when fashion 
imperatively demands a two-hundred-dollar 
diamond one, & told her it was typical of 
her future life—namely, that she would 
have to flourish on substance rather than 
luxuries (but you see I know the girl—she 
don’t care anything about luxuries)... . 
She spends no money but her usual year’s 
allowance, and spends nearly every cent of 
that on other people. She will be a good, sen- 
sible little wife, without any airs about her. 
I don’t make intercession for her before- 
hand and ask you to love her, for there isn’t 
any use in that—you couldn’t help it if you 
were to try. I warn you that whoever comes 
within the fatal influence of her beautiful 
nature is her willing slave forevermore. 


Clemens closed his lecture tour in 
March and went immediately to Elmira. 
He had lectured between fifty and sixty 
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times, with a return of something more 
than eight thousand dollars—not a bad 
aggregate for a first season on the circuit. 

He declined further engagements on 
the excuse that he must attend to getting 
out his book. The revised proofs were 
coming now, and he and gentle Livy 
Langdon read them together. He real- 
ized that with her sensitive nature she 
had also a keen literary perception. 
What he lacked in delicacy—and his lack 
was likely to be large enough in that 
direction—she detected, anu together they 
pruned it away. She became his editor 
during those happy courtship days—a 
position which she held to her death. 
The world owes a large debt of gratitude 
to Mark Twain’s wife, who from the very 
beginning—and always, so far as in her 
strength she was able—inspired him to 
give only his worthiest to the world, 
whether in written or spoken word, in 
council or in deed. Those early days of 
their close companionship, spiritual and 
mental, were full of revelation to Sam- 
uel Clemens, a revelation that continued 
from day to day and from year to year, 
even to the very end. 

The letters which he sent to Bliss with 
the proofs were full of suggested changes 
—changes that would refine and beautify 
the text. In one of them he settles the 
question of title, which he says is to be: 

The Innocents Abroad, 
or 
The New Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and we may be sure that it was Olivia 
Langdon’s views that gave the deciding 
vote for the newly adopted chief title 
that would take any suggestion of ir- 
reverence out of the remaining words. 

The book was to have been issued in 
the spring, but during his wanderings 
proofs had been delayed, and there was 
now considerable anxiety about it, as the 
agencies had become impatient for the 
canvass. At the end of April Clemens 
wrote: “ Your printers are doing well. I 
will hurry the proofs,” but it was not 
until the early part of June that the 
last chapters were revised and returned. 
Then the big book, at last completed, 
went to press on an edition of 20,000, 
a large number for any book, even today.* 


*Tn an article in The North American Re- 
view (September 21, 1906) Mr. Clemens 


The Innocents Abroad was a success 
from the start. The machinery for its 
sale and delivery was in full swing by 
August Ist (1869), and 5,170 copies were 
disposed of that month—a number that 
had increased to more than 31,000 by the 
first of the year. It was a book of travel; 
its lowest price was three and a half dol- 
lars; no such record had been made by 
a book of that deseription; none has 
equaled it since. 

If Mark Twain was not already famous, 
he was unquestionably famous now. As 
the author of the New Pilgrim’s Progress 
he was swept into the domain of letters 
as one riding at the head of a cavaleade— 
doors and windows wide with welcome 
and jubilant with applause. Newspapers 
chorused their enthusiasm; the public 
voiced universal approval; only a critic 
here and there seemed hesitant and 
doubtful. 

They applauded—most of them—but 
with reservation. Dr. Holland regarded 
Mark Twain as a mere fun-maker of 
ephemeral popularity, and was not alto- 
gether pleasant in his dictum. Dr. 
Holmes in a letter to the author speaks 
of the “frequently quaint and amusing 
conceits,” but does not find it in his 
heart to refer to the book as literature. 
It was naturally difficult for the East 
to concede a serious value to one who 
approached his subject with such mili- 
tant aboriginality and occasionally wrote 
“those kind.” William Dean Howells 
reviewed the book in the Atlantic, which 
was of itself a distinction, whether the 
review was favorable or otherwise. It 
was favorable on the whole; favorable to 
the humor of the book, its “delicious 
impudence,” the charm of its good- 
natured irony. The review closed: 

It is no business of ours to fix his rank 
among the humorists California has given 
stated that he found it necessary to tele- 
graph notice that he would bring suit if the 
book was not immediately issued. In none 
of the letters covering this period is there 
any suggestion of delay on the part of the 
publishers, and the date of the final return 
of proofs, together with the date of publica- 
tion, would preclude the possibility of such 
a circumstance. At some period of his life 
he doubtless sent, or contemplated sending, 
such a message, and this fact, through some 
curious psychology, became confused in his 


mind with the first edition of The Innocents 
Abroad. 
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us, but we think he is, in an entirely dif- 
ferent way from all the others, quite worthy 
of the company of the best. 

This is praise, but not of an intem- 
perate sort—nor very inelusive. The 
descriptive, the poetic, the more preten- 
tious phases of the book did not invite 
attention. Mr. Howells was perhaps the 
first critic of eminence to recognize in 
Mark Twain not only the humorist, but 
the supreme genius—the “ Lincoln of our 
Literature.” This, however, was later. 
The public—the silent public—with what 
Howells calls “the inspired knowledge 
of the simple-hearted multitude,” reached 
a similar verdict forthwith. And on 
sufficient evidence: let the average un- 
prejudiced person of to-day take up the 
old volume and read a few chapters any- 
where and decide whether it is the work 
of a mere humorist, or also of a phi- 
losopher, a poet, and a seer. The writer 
well remembers a little group of “ average 
unprejudiced ” people that during the 
winter of ’69 and ’70 gathered each eve- 
ning to hear The Innocents Abroad read 
aloud, and their unanimous verdict that 
it was the best book of modern times. 

The Innocents Abroad is Mark Twain’s 
greatest book of travel. The critical and 
the pure in speech may object to this 
verdict. Brander Matthews regards it 
second to the Tramp Abroad—the nat- 
ural viewpoint of the literary technician. 
The Tramp contains better usage with- 
out doubt, but it lacks the “ color ” which 
gives The Innocents its perennial charm. 
In The Innocents there is a glow, a fra- 
grance, a romance of touch, a subtle 
something which is idyllic—something 
which is not quite of reality—in the tale 
of that little company that so long ago 
sailed away to the lands of their illusions 
beyond the seas and wandered together 
through old palaces and galleries, and 
among the tombs of the saints, and down 
through ancient lands. There is an at- 
mosphere about it—a dream-like qual- 
ity that lies somewhere in the telling, 
maybe, or in the tale; at all events, it 
is there, and the world has felt it ever 
since. Perhaps it could be defined in a 
single word, perhaps that word would 
be “ youth.” 


Tt is curious to reflect that Mark Twain 
still did not regard himself as a literary 
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man. He had no literary plans for the 
future; he seareely looked forward to 
the publication of another book. He 
considered himself a journalist—his am- 
bition lay in the direction of retirement 
in some prosperous newspaper enterprise 
with the comforts and companionship of 
a home. During his travels he had al- 
ready been casting about for some con- 
genial and substantial association in 
newspaperdom, and had at one time con- 
sidered the purchase of an interest in 
the Cleveland Herald. But Buffalo was 
nearer Elmira, and when an opportunity 
offered by which he could acquire a third 
interest in the Buffalo Express for 
$25,000, the purchase was decided upon. 
Jervis Langdon promptly insisted on ad- 
vancing the money required to complete 
the purchase of the Express, and the trade 
was closed. 

The Buffalo Express was at this time 
in the hands of three men, Colonel 
George F. Selkirk, J. L. Larned, and 
Thomas A. Kennett. Colonel Selkirk 
was business manager; Larned was polit- 
ical editor. With the purchase of Ken- 
nett’s share Clemens became a sort of 
general and contributing editor, with a 
more or less “roving commission ”—his 
hours and duties not very clearly de- 
fined. It was believed by his associates 
and by Clemens himself that his known 
connection with the paper would give it 
prestige and circulation, as Nasby’s con- 
nection had popularized the Toledo Blade. 
The new editor entered upon his duties 
August 14th (1869). 

There is an anecdote which relates 
that next morning, when Mark Twain 
arrived in the Express office (it was then 
at 14 Swan Street), there happened to 
be no one present who knew him. A 
young man rose very brusquely and 
asked if there was any one he would like 
to see. It is reported that he replied, 
with gentle deliberation: 

“Well, yes; I should like to see some 
young man offer the new editor a chair.” 

It is so like Mark Twain that we are 
inclined to accept it, though it seems 
of doubtful cireumstanee. In any case 
it deserves to be true. 

His first period of editorial work was 
a brief one. His wedding-day had been 
set for early in the year, and it was 
necessary to accumulate a bank-account 
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for that occasion. Before October he 
was on the lecture circuit, billed now 
for the first time for New England— 
nervous and apprehensive in consequence, 
though with good hope. To Pamela he 
wrote (November 9th) : 

To-morrow night I appear for the first 
time before a Boston audience—4,000 critics 
—& on the success of this matter depends 
my future success in New England. But I 
am not distressed. Nasby is in the same 
boat. To-night decides the fate of his brand- 
new lecture. He has just left my room— 
been reading his lecture to me—was greatly 
depressed. I have convinced him that he 
has little to fear. 


It was during one of the Boston so- 
journs that Mark Twain first met William 
Dean Howells, his future friend and lit- 
erary counselor. Howells was assistant 
editor of the Atlantic at this time; James 
T. Fields its editor. Clemens had been 
gratified by the Atlantic review, and had 
called to express his thanks for it. He 
sat talking to Fields when Howells en- 
tered the editorial-rooms, and on being 
presented to the author of the review 
delivered his appreciation in the form 
of a story, sufficiently appropriate, though 
hardly qualified for periodical use. 

His manner, his humor, his quaint 
colloquial forms al! delighted Howells— 
more, in fact, than the opulent seal- 
skin overcoat which he affected at this 
period, a garment more astonishing than 
esthetic, as Mark Twain’s clothes in 
those days of his first regeneration were 
likely to be—startling enough, we may 
believe, in the conservative atmosphere 
of the Atlantic rooms. And Howells— 
gentle, genial, sincere, filled with the 
early happiness of his calling—won the 
heart of Mark Twain, and never lost it; 
and, what is still more notable, won his 
absolute and unvarying confidence in all 
literary affairs. 


The wedding of Mark Twain and Olivia 
Langdon was planned at first either for 
Christmas or New-Year’s day; but as the 
lecture engagements continued into Jan- 
uary, it was decided to wait until these 
were filled. February 2d was agreed upon, 
the anniversary of the engagement; also, 
a quiet wedding with no “tour.” The 
young people would go immediately to 
Buffalo and take up a modest residence, 


in a boarding-house as comfortable and 
even luxurious as was justified by the 
husband’s financial situation. At least 
that was Samuel Clemens’s understand- 
ing of the matter. 

He wrote to J. D. F. Slee, of Buffalo, 
who was associated in business with Mr. 
Langdon, and asked him to find a suitable 
boarding-place, one that would be suf- 
ficiently refined for the woman who was 
to be his wife, and sufficiently reasonable 
to insure solvency. In due time Slee 
replied that while boarding was a “ mis- 
erable business, anyhow,” he had been 
particularly fortunate in securing a place 
on one of the most pleasant streets— 
“the family a small one and choice 
spirits, with no predilection for taking 
boarders, and consenting to the present 
arrangement only because of the an- 
ticipated pleasure of your company.” 
The price, Slee added, would be reason- 
able. As a matter of fact, a house on 
Delaware Street—still the fine residence 
street of Buffalo—had been bought and 
furnished throughout as a present to the 
bride and groom. It stands to-day, prac- 
tically unchanged, brick and Mansard 
without, Eastlake within—a type then 
much in vogue—spacious and handsome 
for that period. It was completely ap- 
pointed. Diagrams of the rooms had 
been sent to Elmira, and Miss Langdon 
herself had selected the furnishings. 
Everything was put in readiness, includ- 
ing linen, cutlery, and utensils. Even 
the servants had been engaged, and the 
pantry and cellar had been stocked. 

It must have been hard for Olivia 
Langdon to keep this wonderful surprise 
out of those daily letters. A surprise 
like that is always watching a chance to 
slip out unawares, especially when one 
is eagerly impatient to reveal it. 

However, the traveler remained com- 
pletely in the dark. He may have won- 
dered vaguely at the lack of enthusiasm 
in the boarding idea, and could he have 
been certain that the sales of the book 
would continue, or that his newspaper 
venture would yield an abundant har- 
vest, he might have planned his domestic 
beginning on a more elaborate scale. If 
only the Tennessee land would yield the 
long-expected fortune now! But these 
were all incalculable things. All that he 
could be sure of was the coming of his 
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great happiness in whatever environment, 
and of the dragging weeks between. 

A day or two before the wedding he 
was asked to lecture on the night of 
February 2d. He replied that he was 
very sorry to disappoint the applicant, 
but that he could not lecture on the 
night of February 2d for the reason that 
he was going to marry a young Jady on 
that evening, and that he would rather 
marry that young lady than deliver all 
the lectures in the world. 

And so came the wedding-day. It 
began pleasantly; the postman brought 
a royalty check that morning of four 
thousand dollars, the accumulation of 
three months’ sales, and the Rev. Joseph 
Twichell and Harmony, his wife, came 
from Hartford—Twichell to join with 
the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher in solem- 
nizing the marriage. Pamela Moffett, a 
widow now, with her daughter Annie, 
grown to a young lady, had come all the 
way from St. Louis, and Mrs. Fairbanks 
from Cleveland. 

Yet the guests were not numerous— 
not more than a hundred at most—so it 
was a quiet wedding there in the Lang- 
don parlors, those dim, stately rooms that 
in the future would hold so much of his 
history, so much of the story of life and 
death that made its beginning there. 

The wedding service was about seven 
o'clock, for Mr. Beecher had a meeting 
at the church soon after that hour. 
Afterward followed the wedding supper 
and dancing, and the bride’s father 
danced with the bride. 

To the interested crowd awaiting him 
at the church, Mr. Beecher reported that 
the bride.was very beautiful, and had on 
the longest white gloves he had ever seen: 
he declared they reached to her shoulders. 

It was the next afternoon when the 
young couple set out for Buffalo, ac- 
companied by the bride’s parents, the 
groom’s relatives, the Beechers, and 
perhaps one or two others of that 
happy company. It was nine o’clock 
at night when they arrived, and found 
Mr. Slee waiting at the station with 
sleighs to convey the party to the “ board- 
ing-house ” he had selected. They drove 
and drove, and the sleigh containing the 
bride and groom got behind, and appar- 
ently was bound nowhere in particular, 
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which disturbed the groom a good deal, 
for he thought it proper that they should 
be first to arrive to receive their guests. 
He commented on Slee’s poor judgment 
in selecting a house that was so hard to 
find, and when at length they turned 
into fashionable Delaware Street and 
stopped before one of the most attractive 
places in the neighborhood he was beset 
with fear concerning the richness of the 
locality. 

They were on the steps when the doors 
opened, and a perfect fairyland of lights 
and decoration was revealed within. The 
friends who had gone ahead came out 
with greetings to lead in the bride and 
groom. Servants hurried forward to 
take bags and wraps. They were ushered 
inside; they were led through beautiful 
rooms all newly appointed and garnished. 
The bridegroom was dazed, unable to 
understand the meaning of things, the 
apparent ownership and completeness of 
possession. 

At last the young wife put her hand 
upon his arm. 

“Don’t you understand, Youth,” she 
said—that was always her name for him 
— “don’t you understand? It is ours, all 
ours—everything—a gift from father.” 

But even then he could not grasp it, 
not at first, not until Mr. Langdon 
brought a little box and, opening it, 
handed them the deeds. 

Nobody quite remembers what was the 
first remark that Samuel Clemens made 
then; but either then or a little later he 
said: 

“Mr. Langdon, whenever you are in 
Buffalo, if it’s twice a year, come right 
here. Bring your bag and stay over- 
night if you want to. It sha’n’t cost you 
a cent!” 

They went in to supper then, and by 
and by the guests were gone and the 
young wedded pair were alone. Patrick 
McAleer, the young coachman who would 
grow old in their employ, and Ellen, the 
cook, came in for their morning orders, 
and were full of Irish delight at the 
inexperience and novelty of it all. Then 
they were gone, and only the lovers in 
their new house and their new happi- 
ness remained. 

And so it was they entered the en- 
chanted land. 
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BY R. O'GRADY 


TANDING in the kitchen doorway, 
S with the noise and lamplight of 

the interior at her back, the young 
girl watched a crimson line at the horizon 
as it was gradually extinguished by hov- 
ering, inky October nightfall. The screen 
door was ill-fitting, and the girl took 
up her gingham apron to brush out some 
flies which, invited by the room’s steamy 
warmth, were stupidly crawling through 
the cracks. The rattle of a farm wagon, 
now heard distantly along the stumpy 
road, was drowned by an augmented 
clamor within. Adjusting the rickety 
screen door with a quick jerk, the girl 
turned about. At a long table, by the 
unshaded flare of an oil-lamp, five chil- 
dren of assorted sizes were bolting their 
hearty evening meal. The medley of 
jingling iron spoons, of clinking dishes, 
and contending juvenile voices had 
reached fortissimo, when a child of about 
ten, in very stiff braids and a very limp 
red calico frock, half rose from her chair. 
Shooting a wiry arm across the table, 
she sought to quell by physical force her 
next younger brother, while she made a 
shrilly vocal appeal to the cook, her elder 
sister, 

“Ain’t they any more meat, Ide? 
Harold’s just et the last strip. . 
Harold, don’t you take another one of 
them pickles—hear me!” The inhibitory 
suggestion was accompanied by a smart 
slap, a sated but bellicose growl from 
Harold, and the sleepily thwarted wail 
of the next in succession, yellow-haired 
and feminine. 

The slender girl who had been watch- 
ing the afterglow blinked her eyes dazed- 
ly. “There’s only barely enough side- 
meat for Pa and the boys, and they’re 
comin’ right now.” She spoke in a voice 
that was weary to the point of indiffer- 
ence, as she lifted a big iron skillet from 
the back of the range and stirred with 
estimative fork the bountiful supply of 
shriveled bacon. 

“Give Tottie and Jack and Lily some 


cabbage and them sliced tomatoes; they’re 
better for ’em—and don’t let—” 

These instructions were interrupted 
by a sound from an inner room, a fragile 
sound—the tentative, appealing bleat of 
the new-born. 

Before the older sister could hastily 
adjust the draughts of the range and lift 
the cover of a steaming vegetable-pot, the 
door of the adjoining room opened. A 
long-legged girl, approaching her teens, 
stood in the aperture. 

“Say, Ide,” she began, with breathless 
importance, “Ma says to leave this door 
open a crack; it’s gettin’ chilly in there 
for It; and she says have the young ones 
to not make so much noise. Have you 
et your supper? I'd like to eat myself 
sometime to-night!” 

Again the wailing triumphed forth 
from the shadows of the inner room, 
to be dominated by the noise of a wagon 
rumbling into the yard and men’s voices 
and laughter. 

Tde’s quick operations about the stove 
showed that in the exigencies of the mo- 
ment she had forgotten her aching 
weariness. “ Hattie, you come and put 
Baby to bed.” Addressing the girl who 
had emerged from the other room, she 
indicated the youngest at table, asleep 
in his high-chair, with his head in his 
plate. “Then you take up supper for 
Pa and the boys; I'll haf to go and see 
what’s the matter with It.” 

The designation used for the new- 
comer in this household was evidently 
an expedient rather than a mark of con- 
tempt, since the immediate predecessor 
had established his right to the name of 
“Baby ” by eighteen months’ possession. 
And yet it was true that’ during the 
short existence of a brand-new boy in the 
Carter family the essence of irresponsible, 
giddy enthusiasm had been confined to 
the younger members of the group. 

Mrs. Carter herself, when her daugh- 
ter came into the bedroom and turned 
up the belching wick of a small lamp, 


STANDING IN THE 


that 
uneoneern in 


showed a countenance dully 
The her gaunt, 


sallow face as she handed a faintly vocal 


was 


passive. 


and wriggling bundle to the young nurse 
may have been due to long inurement 
rather than lack of motherly solicitude. 

“See if it’s a pin,” she suggested, 
heavily, “or like’s not It wants feedin’.” 

The girl had 
wrinkly, magenta - hued 
definite little feet. 

“T guess what I got ain’t goin’ to be 
‘nough fer It,” continued the woman; 
“vou'll haf to keep some of old Spot’s 
milk sep’rate. Have they done-the milk- 


unearthed a pair of 


legs with in- 


in’ vet ?” 

Still burrowing with expert fingers in 
a chaos of flannels, the girl shook her 
head. “ They only just now came.” 

When Ida, the nurse and housewife, 
returned to the kitchen, the younger 
children had been taken up-stairs to bed, 
the hungry men had despatched their 
supper and gone out, with lanterns, to 
do the chores. Hattie, assisted by Bessie, 
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KITCHEN DOORWAY SHE 


Weilet. Bic 


WATCHED THE OCTOBER NIGHTFALL 


the little sister of the stiff braids, 
splashily and protestingly washing dishes 
at the sink. 

“Do hustle, Ide, and put away the 
vittles We don’t haf to wash all them 
kittles an’ pans to-night, do we?” 

Sut the elder sister heeded neither the 
command nor the question. Her slender 
face grew wistful as she saw on the table 
the mail her father had brought from 
town. With eager, reddened hands she 
ran it through. 

There was the county paper and that 


was 


familiar bulky parcel, a mail-order cata- 
logue; also a flimsy yellow wrapper, por- 
traying a spavined horse and a bottle; 
and underneath them all a 
velope—a genuine sealed letter. 
With a quick, indrawn 
breath, the girl picked it up. Tremulous 
fingers tucked the envelope within the 
front of her big apron, while she went 


white en- 
And it 


bore her name. 


about, with lightened step, supplementing 
the crude efforts of her sisters in finish- 
ing the evening’s work. 
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It was late when everything had been 
done the milk strained, a part of old 
Spot’s esteemed product segregated in a 
vellow bowl, and the mother and child 
made ready for the night. 

Then Ida crept up the dark stairs that 
led from the kitchen, stumbling over 
something at the landing—a pair of boots, 
odorous of the stable, which might have 
belonged to her father, to either of her 
half-grown brothers, Gerald or Harry, or 
to Chet Randall, the young neighbor who 
had come to help with the cord-wood. 
These four wearers of boots had for some 
time been oblivious of work and cares, 
as was son rously attested from a room 
at the rear. Ida went through the op- 
posite door, fumbled around, and struck 
a match. The light revealed a low room 
with two beds, where Hattie and Lily 
and Baby were already sleeping, Bessie 
having remained down-stairs as atten- 
dant, because she was short enough to 
lie at the foot of her mother’s bed. 

Placing the lamp on a_ box, Ida 
crouched down to read her letter. She 
slit the edge carefully, reverently, with 
l pin; and when her dilating glance had 
drunk in the two pages of contents she 
erushed it down in her lap and stared 
and stared. Through the brown plaster- 
board wall of her low chamber she 
looked out into the world, out into free- 
dom and advancement and achievemetit 
away to success. ° 

The letter was from the principal of 
schools at the county-seat. Once more 
Ida read it, but she had no need, for 
already its contents were etched into 
her brain; and as she looked away again 
the most salient items passed before her 
mind in burning characters. 

A place she could have a place to 
work for her board, where the woman 
wanted her especially for company—a 
pleasant home it would be. And the 
studies she had missed by entering three 
weeks late at school could be made up; 
the principal would allow her to make 
them up. The principal was very friend- 
lv. Ida had seen him once, in August, 
when she had gone to town to sell her 
first chickens. Last week she had been 
glad that no place could be found for 
her to earn her board. It would have 
been of no use, she thought then, since 
it was so necessary that she shou!d re- 


main at home to help them out for the 
winter. 

But now the friendly letter, the actual 
opportunity, reawakened desire to an 
activity which amounted to inspiration 
There would, there must be, some way 
With a springing movement that seemed 
to mock at fatigue Ida got up and raised 
the covers of her bed, shifting the softly 
sprawling Baby gently toward the op- 
posite side. After burrowing hastily in 
the straw tick, she brought forth an 
ancient calico pocket, weighted with con- 
tents that jingled. When she had emptied 
this improvised money-bag, three ragged 
bills and a few assorted coins were spread 
upon the box. Twenty-six dollars and 
fifty-five cents—not a single piece was 
missing. It represented her summer’s 
earnings from eggs and chickens. It also 
contained infinite possibilities; it meant 
school-books, incidentals, and yes, per- 
haps a winter hat and jacket. After all, 
she was going! Else why had the op 
portunity come? Why had she received 
the letter? 

The house was quiet: no sound came 
from the down-stairs bedroom ; both moth- 
er and child were sleeping. Enshrouded 
by night and solitude and peace, ambition 
and longing grew bold, struggle becam« 
fulfilment, and dream reality. For a 
long time the girl sat by the lamp with 
its dying wick, her gray eyes widening 
to dark brillianey, while her face grew 
small and white. After a while she 
noticed the charring wick and extin- 
guished it. Then she took off her clothes 
and got into bed beside the warmly slum- 
bering Baby. 

If things had not gone well in the 
morning, Ida might not have broached 
her enterprise so soon. But the new 
arrival, having had its meager natural 
sustenance reinforced by a_ soothing 
donation from Spot, had become qui- 
escent; Hattie, meekly alternating her 
services between bedroom and kitchen, 
had quelled her insurrectionary spirit; 
and even Bessie distributed her slaps 
among “the children,” as she called the 
remainder of the flock, judiciously and 
not arrogantly. 

Mrs. Carter, although surprised by her 
daughter’s information, was not unduly 
disturbed. It would have taken more 
than a school-teacher’s letter to arouse 
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her from the lethargy of her rarely en- 
joyed repose. 

‘I can pay Martha Hines myself for 
a week,” proposed the girl, affluently, “ if 
we can get her to come and help in my 
By that time you’d be up and 
Hattie could get along; and 
lot of help now.” 

Ida’s face was poignant with hopeful- 
ness, but the mother’s stolid expression 


place. 


Bessie’s a 


did not change. 

‘IT don’t ’s I'm goin’ to be up 
in a week,” she objected, with finality. 
“Land knows, 


know 


when you was born, I got 
up the second day, and I was up the third 
day with Gerald and some of the others 

I had to then, but the time’s come when 
I can’t do that no 
into her 
though she half realized the revolutionary 


more.” There crept 


tone a sort of doggedness, as 
character of her announcement. 

“No, of course,” the girl hastened to 
admit; “but if we’d haf to keep Martha 
even two weeks 
You see, if I don’t 
go right away, I 
ean’t get the place. 

I rll slip over and 
see Martha this 
afternoon.” 

bet- 
’way 


‘T guess you 


ter not go 
from the 
day; the 
kind ot fevered, 
and it don’t 
just right; 
gotta be 
around. Ill get 
your pa to see 
Martha; 
by this 
on his 


house to- 
ba by ’s 


sleep 
some- 


body’s 


he’s goin’ 
afternoon 
way to the 
pines.” 
Whatever of 
terfuge lurked in 
this amendment 
not betrayed by the 
mother’s expression. 
But with 
eyes and 
lips the 
jected: 
“Tm ’fraid pa 
won’t care to bother, 
or he'll forget. or— 


“No; I'll tell him 


sub- 


was 


burning 
trembling 


girl ob- 
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to be sure,” promised the woman, easily. 
“You can shut the door now; it’s gettin’ 
too warm in here—the flies are pesterin’.” 
The girl’s misgivings as to the outcome 
of this arrangement were justified in a 
way more fatal even than she had feared. 
Martha Hines Mr. 
ter cheerfully evening; 
“couldn’t be for love ner money.” 
In the breath he prophesied a 
black frost, and inquired if supper were 
his palms 
anticipatory satisfaction. 


couldn’t come, Car- 


announced that 
got 
same 
ready, scraping together in 
For the next twenty-four 
about 


Ida gave up. 


hours she went in an apathy of 


resignation, with a interest in 


lagging 


her heavy duties that gave room for dis- 


like of the latest-born to creep into her 


sisterly heart. 

He was red, wrinkled, ugly; his flesh 
telt and soft to her 
took no further delight in 
washing him, wrapping him in dry flan- 


ho longer 
touch: 


satiny 


she 


WALTER 


SAT BY THE LAMP WITH ITS DYING WICK 
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nels, coddling him, and watching for the 
first signs of appreciation in his puck- 
ered little face. He was an intruder, an 
agent of spite; and to foster her growing 
aversion she found excuse to keep away 
from her mother’s room, sending Hattie 
whenever it was possible to substitute the 
offices of a more youthful nurse. 

In the evening there came a reaction 
from her tensity of mood, a desire to 
throw off responsibility, make light of 
cares. Why work so hard? What use 
to strive when things could never be 
better! She wouldn’t care much if that 
little—even if It—should die! If only 
she might escape from life’s increasing 
burdens, find relaxation from the in- 
tensified grind of the last few days! 

And with the impulse came the op- 
portunity for at least a kind of diversion. 
Chet Randall had been helping her father 
again that day Chet Randall, whose 
overt admiration she had always reserved- 
ly ignored; but to-night, serving the 
men’s supper, she smiled at him. She felt 
a hectic animation : her blood surged 
giddily in her veins. 

Chet was a fair specimen of the stump- 
farm product—red-cheeked, with glossy 
hair lying in a compound curve across 
his narrow forehead. With the naive 
banter which in his cirele passed as wit 
he returned Ida’s challenge. The inter- 
val after the hungry laborers had stowed 
away their food saw him awkwardly help- 
ing with the dishes and the straining of 
milk. When the work was finished they 
went into the front room—just the two 
of them; the children had gone to bed, 
and the older boys knowingly withdrew. 
Chet was pleased to the point of foolish- 
ness at being thus entertained in ap- 
proved fashion, and that by a girl with 
vividly dancing eyes and tempting mouth 

a girl whose offishness had long kept 
him at war with his predilection. Re- 
solved not to neglect this shining and 
solitary opportunity, he had just hitched 
his chair closer to Ida’s when Mr. Carter 
abruptly entered, loaded with wood. 

“ Keepin’ the stove warm?” the man 
chuckled, with self-approved originality. 
And then: “ Guess a stick or two o’ birch 
ll help. You young folks must rec’lect 
the nights ’re gettin’ chillier, an’ longer, 
too,” executing a wink that helped to 
broaden the hint. 


His load went thundering into the 
wood-box, and he straightened up, tall 
and powerful of build, with a round face 
and childishly indulgent curves of mouth 
and chin that emphasized, by contrast, 
the brawny strength of his muscles. 

“Seen the kid, Chet?’ he pursued, 
selecting a white, glistening stick to re- 
plenish the fire. His face took on a 
deeper red from the blaze; his grin 
broadened. “Guess he’ll be ready to 
manage his end o’ the saw by next week, 
the way he’s comin’ on. Say,” lowering 
his voice confidentially, “five gals an’ 
five boys—that’s the way to even it up, 
eh?” He sidled closer to nudge the 
young man, who flushed and giggled in 
embarrassed appreciation. Then, with 
another wink, the man slipped out, leav- 
ing his daughter standing with her face 
to the drawn window curtain. 

He had gone to the kitchen stove to 
remove his boots when the door of the 
front room, which he had just closed, 
opened abruptly. Chet came out and 
bolted unceremoniously for the stairway. 

Ida was standing before her father, 
her eyes veiled, an odd blankness of ex- 
pression in her slender face. 

“Pa, I’m goin’ to leave Monday.” 

Pa’s left boot struck the floor with 
stony impact. “ Wh-what?” 

Mechanically Ida reached for the tea- 
kettle to see if it had been filled. 

“T’ve got a place—to work my board 
and go to school—and haf to go right 
away—-or they won’t take me.” She spoke 
breathlessly but without fear. “ You can 
get somebody to come and stay till ma’s 
up—Martha Hines or somebody—” 

“ But looky here, girl ”—the man’s mind 
wrestled with the catastrophic problem 
the while his muscular hands jerked at 
the other boot—“ they ain’t no help to be 
had fer love ner money. Ye can’t go 
an’ leave yer ma an’ the kid an’ the 
cookin’—Hattie don’t know how to bile 
potaters—” 

“The kid!” broke in Ida, interrupting 
his climactic appeal. “ Whose kid is it? 
I’d like to know—whose respons ~’ She 
caught her breath, flushed, and paled. 

But there was certainly no cause for 
fear of insulting her father. With a 
tremendous jerk he pulled off the other 
boot, at the same time releasing an idea. 

“Looky here, girl; ye don’t need to 


FETTERED 


go an’ get in a dudgeon ‘cause I joked 
ye a little "bout Chet ’ 
‘Shut up!” 


mand by 


he’s a first-rate 

She emphasized her com- 
placing the full tea - kettle 
heavily on the stove. “I wasn’t talking 
about Chet. I said I 
in to school Monday ; 
let that end it [ 
am!” She finished 
the door 
stairway be- 


was goin’ to start 


by closing 
of the 
hind her. 

There was a second 
leaden impact of 
boot with floor. The 
man’s rigid arm, 
tired of holding up 
the weighty foot- 
gear, had involun- 
tarily released it. 
And the 


man’s stockinged feet 


Oo 


presently 
went thudding up 
the much-worn stairs. 
the 
of losing 

could 
the 
hard - working, 


Even prospect 


his cook 


not long delay 
this 
mid- 
dle-aged farmer. Be- 


sides, to 


sleep of 


his easy- 
mind his 
threat 
seemed hardly 
sible of fulfilment. 


Endurance, 


going 
daughter’s 


pos- 


chance, 
or some other force, 
had 
formed so constant a 
check for good- 
natured misrule that 


seen or unseen, 


his 


things had always 
point of 
well in 
There had 
ambitions, no insurrections his 
other than that 
which came in the natural order of events. 


from his 


view — gone 


his family. been no undue 
among 
offspring, no sickness 

What was his surprise, then, his dis- 
comfort, his dismay, to find himself shiv- 
eringly roused from his bed and picking 
his way down-stairs in stumbling dark- 
o'clock in the morning. 


ness at three 


At the kitchen door he met lamp-glare 
and warmth. 
and staring-eyed, floated about the room. 


His eldest daughter, pale 


She had a roaring fire in the range, 


YE CAN'T GO AN 


from which she conveyed in superfluous 
quantities to the adjoining chamber, milk, 
hot water, warm flannels. Through the 
open door he could see his wife, sitting 
up in bed, with a piece of black shawl 
about her shoulders, teetering in her lap 


LEAVE YOUR MA AN’ THE COOKIN’” 


a small, hoarsely remonstrative bundle. 
He saw this as he stopped at the kitchen 
fire to pull on his boots. 
could be met, even temporarily, without 
the proper foot-gear. 


No emergency 


“Tt ain’t breathin’ right,” came urgent- 
ly from “and it 
keep even a teaspoonful on its 
stummick. It don’t make much 
but it’s awful sick, just the same.” 


Ida’s trembling lips, 
ean’t 
fuss, 
The 


for Granny 
pushed 


There was but one thing fo do. 
hitched up 
That 


and 
worthy 


man 


Funk. 


went 
specialist 








ee eee 











es 
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her glasses off from dim eyes that were 
made dimmer by lamplight and broken 
sleep, and examined the tiny sufferer with 
ostentatious care. 

One of two things: either the baby had 
been “upsot” by the boiled cabbage and 
succotash and watermelon - pickles the 
mother’s returning appetite had craved 
the day before, or else “it hadn’t been 
right from the start.” If they had given 
the prescribed doses of a “patent rem- 
edy ” which Granny had left to be used 
in emergency—they had? And that had 
done no good? Then there was nothing 
for it but to get the doctor to come. So 
Mr. Carter proceeded to the station to 
telephone the doctor, who lived at the 
county-seat, fourteen miles away. 

There are incidents which make of 
themselves abiding pictures in the minds 


THROUGH THE STORM HE WENT FOR GRANNY FUNK 





of the young and sensitive, never to be 
effaced by time or subsequent disaster, 
never to be dimmed by joy or pain. To 
Ida Carter there came such a moment 
when her father returned from the sta- 
tion that morning at daybreak. 

It was storming—a gusty, cold, Oc- 
tober rainfall. The man came in, stomp- 
ing, dripping, shaking the almost con- 
gealed drops from his hat. His coat was 
soaked through, his face lugubrious. 
Granny Funk, seated by the open oven, 
held in her palsied arms a woolen bundle, 
the weakly quiescent cause of all this 
trouble. 

“The doe won’t come,” announced 
Carter, wringing the wetness from his 
thin, reddish mustache. 

“Won’t come!” <A croak from Granny. 

From Ida a eatching, sobby gasp. 
Terror, remorse, 
mingled with shame 
for impetuously ris- 
ing tears, sent her 
darting through the 
first exit, the outer 
door. ley ra i n 
struck upon her 
head, into her face, 
and through the 
calico protection of 
her shoulders. From 
the cold half-light 
of the out-of-doors 
she seurried into the 
gloom of the wood- 
shed. Here she 
could ery her heart 
out, accuse herself, 
do penance ; for she 
was to blame, some- 
how to blame. The 
baby was dying, and 
she had wanted it to 
die. She had hated 
it, hated until the 
very thought of its 
red little body had 
made her flesh creep. 

Oh, the poor, 
precious, -darling, 
helpless, soft little 
thing! 

The girl had 
thrown herself upon 
a pile of empty 
grain-sacks. Worn 





FETTERED 


out from heavy work and loss of sleep, 
with excitement and cold, she 
She felt not the 


penet rated her blood, 


shivering 

gradually became quiet. 

ehill that 

and even her grief was becoming dulled. 

If this could be the end, the end of 

everything 
“ Tde! 


sereamed a 


damp 


Id-« -e-e-e! Where are 
shrill little 


ealling. “Come in, 


yeh?” 
voice, It was 
Bessie quick ; ps 
wants his breakfust!” 

The girl made inarticulate answer; and 
as the kitchen door slammed shut 
the 


to obey. 


upon 
rose dazedly 
Could things, then, 


vocal messenger she 
Breakfast ! 
continue 4 

the 


manner a 


futilely about 


cupboard, in 


Pa was mussing 


stove, the his 
sort of 
stood for anxiety. 
her 
sink 


apologetic sheepishness which 
The aged nurse had 
the bedroom. At 


shirt-sleeves 


taken charge to 


ihe and 


rumpled hair, were washing 


the boys, in 
grotesquely 
their faces. 

Ida put on the 
long strip of 


skillet, 
side-meat 


taking a 
from the 
board, began with distracted movements 
slivers of fat therefrom. Pres- 
ently the long knife poised in air; with 


and 


cup- 
to cut 


an awakening start the girl gave atten- 
tion to her father’s He 
speaking to his half-grown son. 
“Ve can’t hardly blame the doc,” he 
admitted, ruefully. “Ye see, he hired 
that autymobile t’ fetch ’im t’other day. 
He said if we had an evenin’ train he 
e’d go back on it ’d be diff’rent, but he’s 
the 


words. was 


send med’cine on 
mornin’ train.” 

Ida was forking her slips of meat into 
the sizzling skillet. She worked with the 
precipitate, unreal movements of a blind 
person, while she seemed painfully intent 
upon realizing her surroundings and 
comprehending her father’s words. 

Evidently the man felt her concentra- 
tion: he glanced half timidly toward her. 
“ Like’s not the med’cine ‘Il do the work 
when it he urged; “the little 
feller ain’t makin’ any fuss now.” He 
spoke with tentative cheer, with a yearn- 
ing look stoveward—toward the source of 
the breakfast which for the time being 


goin’ to some 


comes,” 


should assuage parental concern. 


Ida interpreted the tone, the look. 
Setting a pile of plates upon the table, 
she faced her father. 
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‘It as burst sob- 
‘You think ’cause it don’t make 
You can’t understand 
time it wakes up it moans. He—he’s 
got to the ; She choked, 
clutched the neck of her dress. 

Carter stared at 
blank, impotent surprise. 


sufferin’!” she out, 
bingly. 
a Tuss Every 


come doe 


daughter in 
The boys and 


his 


Randall, now 
their 
about 


young washed and combed 


in all 


wir I]y 


soppy sleekness, hung awk- 
and looked at their boots. 
he bacon in the skillet smoked threat- 
eningly. 

nothin’ more t’ be done, 
virl,”’ the man finally defended, forking 
up his thin hair great show of 
effort. “I told the doe just 
how the little feller was, and he thought 
they 


ht \ ain’t 
with a 


strenuous 


no need of his comin’, an’ 
sence I didn’t 
I couldn't 

* Money ?” 
gasp. 

OW’y, 
hadn’t got nothin’ yit fer comin’ t’other 
day, an’ 


wa'n’t 


have the money by me 
The girl’s question was a 


yes; ye see, he said, sence he 
was out fer the price of his rig, 
it wa’n’t no fair to 
guar’ntee of ten dollars cash 

“Ten dollars! And you didn’t- 

“T didn’t have it,” returned the father, 
with righteous self-acquittal. 

‘T’ve got it chicken-money !” 
The girl’s head was thrust forward, and 
her right arm tensely backward, while she 
flashed the inquiry at her father: “ Didn’t 
you know I got twenty-six dollars and 
fifty-five cents?” 

“Gosh!” With watery relief in his 
pale-blue eyes the man wilted down in 
his chair. “T didn’t know had 
twenty-five cents!” 

“Well, now you know it!” Ida 


more’n spect a 


” 


-my 


you 


flew 
into the thick of the smoke from burn- 
ing meat to push skillet and frothing 
coffee - pot to the back of the stove. 
take up this side-meat. Pa, 
get your coat on—you’'ll haf to go back 
to the station and ‘phone again.” At 
the foot of the staircase she paused 
breathlessly. “Tl fetch the money!” 

A few hours later the fields and 
stumpy wood-lots of the Carter farm, all 
flecked with red and gold, lost glory of 
wind-swept trees, lay warming under a 
steadfast October sun. At the wood-pile 
chips were flying from mighty 
strokes of Mr. Carter’s ax. To his eldest 
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huge 
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daughter, surrounded by her chickens in 
the barnyard, they were triumphant 
strokes. Everything was glad: glad that 
after the long, long agony of waiting, 
when it seemed every moment the next 
would be too late, help had arrived at 


"LOWS THERE'LL BE A PLACE’ 


last. Her father had failed, after all, 
to induce the first doctor to come; but 
he had been put into communication 
with the pioneer physician at the county- 
seat. This man had been with them for 
hours. The baby was saved. 
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A touring-car, where the vigilant 
Bessie held fort, besieged by her envious 
juniors, waited in the drive to carry the 
doctor away. Ida breathed quickly as 
the great man came out of the house and 
walked toward her father, at the wood- 
pile. She could almost feel his eyes upon 
her as they had been at dinner-time when 
she was serving the food: keen blue eyes 
that twinkled genially, even while they 
seemed to probe one’s very thoughts. 
His speech had been half humorous, too, 
but authoritative. 

“Just use your baby as well as you 
would one of your calves, Carter,” he 
had said; “put him on a good cow and 
keep him off mixed fodder for a while; 
he’ll make a fine boy yet—but look out!” 

Ida wondered now if the doctor pro- 
posed to offer more of this sound advice. 
She could see the look of docile attention 
in her father’s face as he rested his ax 
on the splitting-block and awaited the 
physician’s approach. 

Flinging her shelled corn with absent- 
minded bounty among her darting, 
greedy fowls, she watched the two men 
as they talked. Presently she saw her 
father’s mouth drop open and his for- 
getting hand release its hold of the ax- 
handle, which wavered and fell tardily 
to the ground. Then he sat heavily upon 
a log. The doctor took a place beside 
him, leaning forward in vigorous speech. 
Their backs were toward the girl. 

Possibly their attitude conveyed to Ida 
the feeling that somehow things were 
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going to be different. The impression, 
vague and undefined, flashed into a thrill 
of assurance when the doctor finally 
rose from the log, waved a friendly fare- 
well in her direction, and went to take 
possession of his machine. Her father 
was coming toward her. Jerkily he 
walked, with the gait of embarrassment. 
When he drew near he was looking at 
the chickens, while he tugged at some- 
thing in his overalls pocket. Pulling 
that something forth, he placed it in his 
daughter’s hand, but still he gazed ad- 
miringly at the fowls. 

“The doc,” he explained, “found out 
I had to borry the money from you—he 
asked some questions. He—he wouldn’t 
take it; wants to wait till I sell the cord- 
wood.” 

The girl’s lips parted; her eyes widened 
with a searching light which her father 
persistently evaded. 

“He says for you to keep that ’ar card 
of his, an’ when your ma’s up an’ you’re 
ready to start in to school, then write 
to him. He ‘lows there'll be a place. . .” 
Abruptly the man turned away, his face 
as scarlet as the strutting rooster’s comb. 

The girl stood motionless, three 
wadded, ragged bills and a few silver 
pieces held loosely in the cup of her 
hand. With the sun shining mellowly 
down upon her and the breeze flirting a 
gauzy veil of hair across her brimming 
eyes, she gazed after the big automobile 
as it chugged its difficult progress to 
the highway. 
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HIS time it was the Reviewer, a 
Bs very jaded and puzzled presence, 

who appeared to the Easy Chair 
editor; and it was not quite welcome 
which sounded in the editor’s chal- 
lenging “ Well?’ 

“Oh, nothing,” the Reviewer said; 
and then he added, after a moment, 
“What should you say about a _ book 
which you were uncertain what you 
wanted ‘o say about ?”’ 

“Your meaning is clearer than your 
words.” we answered. “ We should not 
say anything.” 

“Ah, but if you were obliged to say 
something? If it were in the day’s work? 
If it were part of your life’s duty?” 

‘In one case we should shirk it, and 
in the other we should dodge it. Is that 
the book there?” 

The Reviewer had sat down, and was 
clasping a volume between his hands, 
which were shut between his_ knees. 
“Yes,” he said, and he rendered it up 
eagerly. 

We read, “ Social Forces in American 
History, by A. M. Simons.” Then we 
gave it back, and said to the Reviewer: 
“You certainly ought to shirk it or 
dodge it, if you are the good citizen, the 
true American, the thick-and-thin pa- 
triot we have always taken you for. 
Isn’t it the purport of the book that the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, the in- 
vasion of Mexico, the Civil War, Re- 
construction, and the sacrosanct crusade 
for the liberation of Cuba and the re- 
pression of Philippine independence were 
all more or less actuated by self-interest ? 
Doesn’t it attribute nearly everything 
noble and beneficent in our history to 
the impulse of capital to better itself?’ 

“Tt certainly does all of that.” 

“Then as a candid and impartial 
critic you must shirk it, you must dodge 
it. Unless,” we added, “you can show 
that the thing is altogether false.” 

“T don’t know that I can do that.” 

“But what,” we expostulated, “is the 


use of such a book? What can it ad- 
vantage our nation to know that rum 
and slaves were the foundation of society 
in Massachusetts, and tobacco and slaves 
in Virginia? Why poison the infant 
mind with the assertion that Hancock 
was a smuggler and Washington a land- 
speculator? Some belief in the slander 
will stick; some denigrating touch will 
foul the image of Lincoln himself if 
we once see him as the highest expression 
of the Western materialism of his time; 

Thaddeus Stevens is recognized as a 
self-interested captain of industry, what 
is to become of our notion of him as a 
leader of the unselfish antislavery forces 
in Congress? And so on through the 
whole catalogue.” 

“Suppose,” the Reviewer suggested, 
“that it is the truth?” 

“Well, suppose that. Is it the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth?’ 

“No, it certainly isn’t. And there 
lies the only hope against it. The book 
is intensely interesting; worse than that 
—for the time it is convincing. Ill own 
it completely bowled me over. That is 
the reeson I have come to you. I want 
you to help me get right side up again. 
I know there is another view of things, 
granting the whole accusation to be just. 
A man on his back, with the ‘soles of 
his boots in the air, cannot be seeing 
things in their normal relations.” 

“There is nothing,” we said, “that 
we like better than getting people right 
side up, or putting them on their legs.” 
With this we rose from the Easy Chair 
and began to pace the floor in order to 
think better how to help our poor friend. 
We decided that there was nothing for 
it but candor, and after a moment we 
said: “There is no denying that there 
is a great deal of truth in that book; 
perhaps more truth than there ought to 
be in any book intended for general 
circulation. It is quite possible that 
such a book may do good; what we have 
to guard against is its doing too much 


EDITOR’S 


good. There is such a thing as too much 
good? You'll allow that?” 

“Why, yes; I suppose so,” the Re- 
viewer reluctantly assented. 

“Tt’s like apples,” we illustrated. 
“One apple is good, but you mustn’t eat 
a bushel of them at a sitting.” 

“T see,” the Reviewer said, still rather 
sadly. 

“The great mistake is looking at the 
world as if it ought to be made up 
entirely of good people. It visibly isn’t, 
and I don’t think it probable the Creator 
meant it to be so, or else He wouldn’t 
have created evil. Or, we mustn’t say 
He did that. Evil was somewhere out- 
side, but when it got in He seems to 
have found it not such a bad thing. It 
accounted for the mixed motive which 
began to show itself in mankind almost 
from the beginning. Do you think it 


is going too far to say that all the good 
we have in the world is from the mixed 
motive ?”’ 

“Tt is going rather far.” 

“Very well, then, we’ll only say most 
of the good. Shall we say that the only 
pure love in the world is self-love?” 


“Tsn’t that sometimes mixed with love 
of others?” 

“Yes, or the reverse of the proposi- 
tion. But egotism is no more apt to 
get tainted with altruism than altruism 
is with egotism. Mark Twain used to 
say that the most unselfish actions 
sprang from selfishness, from your fear 
of being unhappy or uncomfortable if 
you didn’t do them; but it would be just 
as easy to show that the most selfish 
actions sprang from unselfishness. The 
man who denies a beggar charity for fear 
that those he loves may come to want 
through his imprudence is an illustration 
in point. The trouble with Mr. Simons 
is that he finds our great and good men 
so often guilty of selfish motives that 
he thinks their Causes, which came to 
them as much as from them, were not as 
high and holy as we have been in the 
habit of thinking them. This occurs from 
his partial point of view. In the first 
place, we are not in the habit of think- 
ing any cause altogether good; or at 
least we have lucid intervals when we 
do not think so. We know perfectly well, 
we who have lived to grow up, that the 
men themselves were mixed, whatever 
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their motives were. They were not alto- 
gether great, they were not altogether 
good; except in moments of exaltation, 
when they were lifted above the ordinary 
considerations, they did not lose sight 
of the main chance. You may easily 
concede this in your review; whoever 
else reads it, the children won’t.” 

“Yes,” the Reviewer said, “but may 
I easily concede that this is the most 
thoroughly capitalized country in the 
world ?” 

“What is the matter with capital?” 
we demanded, a trifle impatiently. “ Peo- 
ple are always complaining they haven’t 
enough of it. If this is the most thor- 
oughly capitalized country, then perhaps 
it is the most fortunate.” The Reviewer 
remained dubiously silent, and we made 
haste to continue. “You are thinking 
that capitalism ought to be an unmixed 
good. Well, it isn’t; but capital has 
many virtues, or, say, attractive qualities. 
Ask eapital itself, or any of its friends, 
and they will own as much. It is, for 
one thing, very modest: or if not that, 
shy; or if not that, timid. It is so 
sensitive that at the first alarm it runs 
away and hides itself. It is also the 
friend of labor, the best friend that labor 
has; it loves labor personally and wishes 
always, in cases of disagreement, to treat 
with it personally, man to man, and not 
in its heartless form of associations, 
which cannot be folded to the bosom of 
a corporate body. These are certainly 
winning characteristics. Besides, there 
are the potentialities of self-increase in 
capital which may seem little short of 
miraculous. Money breeds money; it 
also makes work, and it gives work to 
labor in order that it may increase it- 
self. It moves in what we may call a 
virtuous circle. Some would say that if 
we are the most thoroughly capitalized 
country we are the best.” 

“Some might say differently,” the Re- 
viewer put in. “I think Mr. Simons 
would. He seems to think capitalism has 
faults, and that the civilization founded 
on it is not to be regarded as the best 
condition.” 

“That,” we retorted, “is just what 
used to be said of feudalism. Of course, 
capitalism has faults. Capital has made 
mistakes, as who has not? But in its 
constant demand upon the proletariat for 
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cheap child-labor, to take one instance 
out of many, hasn’t it used the most un- 
erring means of preventing race suicide? 
We don’t defend capitalism through 
thick and thin. It is egotistical; but in 
looking out for itself it looks out for the 
community. Have you ever found a 
capitalist coming on the town for his 
support or his funeral expenses? We 
mustn’t forget these facts in admitting 
the faults of capitalism. Every human 
condition has had its defects, and yet 
almost every condition has been the best 
for its time. If you take feudalism, 
you must allow that it was an escape 
from the anarchy of imperial ruin; if 
you take imperialism, you must see that 
it was the basis of political Christianity, 
and the rescue of the faith from a few 
crazy zealots that it might become a 
world-religion; if you take slavery, you 
will probably find that Greek culture was 
largely brought to Rome by the artists 
and scholars led captive from their 
ruined cities by the Roman conquerors; 
and the Helots of Sparta formed the 
finest material for the underpinning of 
a heroic patriotism that the world has 
ever seen; while in our own country the 
negro savage stolen from his native 
wilds received baptism and comparative 
education in the land of his involuntary 
adoption. If you take cannibalism it- 
self—but perhaps we need not go so far 
back as cannibalism; though the in- 
creased cost of living immediately after 
the glacial epoch was probably much re- 
duced by it. No, if capitalism is the 
worst charge Mr. Simons can bring 
against our civilization, our civilization 
can very well grin and bear it.” 

We became quite cheerful in saying 
this, but the Reviewer did not seem 
greatly brightened by our gaiety. “I 
don’t think Mr. Simons can be so lightly 
disposed of as all that,” he said. “It 
seems to me that the charge he brings 
against us along the whole line of our 
provincial and national history is a 
grievous one, and can’t be dismissed in 
ad captandum fashion.” 

“We fancied we were addressing the 
elect, not the vulgar, in you,” we replied. 
“But how had you thought of dealing 
with him yourself?’ 

“Somewhat in the way I hoped you 
were going to take when you started. 


It seems to me that we must admit the 
truth of a great deal of what he says; 
or the presence of truth in all that he 
says. But don’t you think that the good 
in this world is operated nearly as much 
by the evil in men as by the good in 
them ?”’ 

“ Not nearly as much, but somewhat,” 
we admitted, “if we may speak for Mr. 
Simons.” 

“No, he appears to demand the opera- 
tion of the good solely by the good. Then 
there is the eventuation of high charac- 
ter from low motive, or comparatively 
low motive. The man is moved by self- 
interest, say, in the beginning, but as 
he goes on his self-interest purifies itself. 
A loftier aim appears; his sight that 
groveled rises from the ground, and is 
won by the skyey thing which has ap- 
peared; before he reaches the base goal he 
started for he has lost sight of it alto- 
gether, or almost altogether. Don’t you 
think there is something in that?” 

“Go on,” we said, noncommittally. 

“Then it is not only the man alone 
who accomplishes his own ends. Espe- 
cially as these ends become elevated, 
other volitions join themselves to his. 
Tt doesn’t really matter what his motives 
once were, if his aims are now high. 
The skyey thing holds the vision of the 
others and compels them to his aid. The 
men who threw the tea into Boston har- 
bor may have had an eye single to the 
tea trade and the effect of their action 
on the market, and yet how soon— 


“the embattled farmer stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world ”! 


Hancock may have been a smuggler, but 
the time came when he was ready to 
pledge his life, his fortune, and his sacred 
honor to the cause that had purified itself 
from all mean design. It may well be 
that Washington was glad the Revolution 
should save him the thirty thousand acres 
of Western land which he would have 
lost without it; but even Mr. Simons 
owns that this was not his motive in 
rebelling against English tyranny. For 
me it is reasonable to believe that as 
he went on, and suffered through the 
terrible trials which the Revolution 
brought him so largely from the country 
he was saving, he never thought of the 
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thirty thousand acres that our inde- 
pendence would secure to him. Or, 
suppose Lincoln was the outcome of the 
Westward impulse to better one’s mate- 
rial condition, the outcome of Lincoln 
was something transcendently unselfish, 
something forever exemplary. Mr. Si- 
mons has a clear vision of this, as clear 
as any one.” 

“Yes, and you would be wrong if you 
treated his work as that of a doctri- 
naire. Probably you might safely go so 
far as to call him a socialist, but if you 
did you would hardly satisfy some peo- 
ple who would otherwise like to join you 
in condemning him, for the term social- 
ist no longer blacklists a thinker as it 
onee did.” 

The Reviewer asked, after a moment: 
“Mightn’t it do to regard him as an 
instance of mixed result in sociology? 
I can’t help feeling that he started with 
the purpose of making us for our good 
think small beer of ourselves, or smaller 
than we were in the habit of thinking, 
and that he ends by leaving us rather 
hopeful. You can’t, after you have read 
his book, abandon yourself to those 
ecstasies of self-satisfaction in which 
we like best to abide, but don’t you think 
that he involuntarily offers us the con- 
solation of realizing that we are no 
worse than we are? The logic of his 
facts in regard to the idols or ideals 
that he deprives us of is that we ought 
to be a much poorer lot than we are, 
much shabbier, much scurvier, if we 
have worshiped nothing higher.” 

“Yes, unless we have worshiped them 
ignorantly in the belief that they were 
wholly divine.” 

“Do you suppose that he means us 
to see that they were wholly human, even 
when their better selves came out on 
top ?” 

“No,” we hesitated. “We are afraid 
he may be a bit of an idealist himself, 
and be inciting each of us to be purer 
in our motives than we can be with any 
comfort to ourselves. You may say that 
his ideal is humanity perfected by suf- 
fering wrong; but humanity cannot be 
so perfected unless there is some one 
to inflict the wrong; and then what be- 
comes of the wrong-doer? The whole 
thing is rather self-contradictory. The 
movement from worse to better is al- 
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ways partially from better to worse. 
We fought the Civil War mainly if in- 
directly to abolish slavery. Black liberty 
instantly turned into black anarchy. 


Then white anarchy put on the mask 
of ‘law, and went grinning about the 
business of legally annulling the libera- 
tion of the negroes. 


Yet the worst evil 
did not remain; chattel slavery was gone. 
And the other day in Lawrence, where 
some of the striking mill-hands were 
sending their children out of town to 
friends who would feed and shelter them, 
the constables beat the mothers back and 
shut them up in the police stations with 
their little ones till their crime against 
order could be looked into. This action 
did not serve the high purpose of break- 
ing the strike through the suffering of 
the children and the violation of the 
first of American civie rights. But who 
“an deny that the constables meant well, 
or that they have made their atrocity 
forever impossible, at least in Lawrence ? 
They have a law there against using the 
children in the mills, but a reverend 
charity-worker in the employ of the mill- 
owners testified before the Congressional 
committee of inquiry that the children 
would be kept off the streets if they were 
put into the mills. Possibly this may 
result in the repeal of the law against 
child labor; and would not this be good 
indirectly accomplished? The human 
forces seem set whirling about very much 
as the planets are spun into space. Our 
forces doubtless obey for the most part 
an overlaw which keeps them in the right 
course, but occasionally they go knock- 
ing about without much apparent con- 
trol, just as the planets deviate from 
their orbits at times, and have been 
known to break pieces off one another in 
their vagaries. Yet they are not per- 
manently impaired by the collision, and 
our wild and whirling motives do some- 
how get there and end in final good.” 

“And is this the you would 
have me read from Mr. Simons’s book ?” 
the Reviewer asked. 

“Oh, we didn’t say that. It would be 
quite like him to deny that he ever meant 
to inculeate such a lesson.” 

“Then what would you have me do?” 

“Perhaps you might refer the reader 
to the book. What is a reviewer for, 
anyway ?” 
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LL art has continuity from past art, 
A but that of sculpture alone has 
chiefly reference to the past. The 
great painters of the Renaissance so far 
surpassed all ancient exemplars that 
their art seemed new, itself a renascence, 
a transformation. It was Michelangelo 
as the creator of David who challenged 
comparison with Phidias, but his “ Last 
Judgment” had no Greek or Roman 
precedent. 

This is not to deny that there have been 
remarkable changes in sculpture, some 
of those the most modern and the most 
striking showing decadence rather than 
progress. One hardly thinks of the 
future of sculpture, and no one ever has 
ventured to assert that the best Greek 
examples of the art have been or are 
likely to be surpassed. 

The art of painting has its stages of 
evolutionary transformation. Yet its re- 
lation to the past is so definite and sig- 
nificant that the study of the old masters 
is of immense advantage, and is an es- 
sential part of the academic training 
even of artists who, like the late Howard 
Pyle, pursue their work at home instead 
of going abroad. It was wise advice 
that William H. Seward gave nearly 
forty-five years ago to Franklin Sim- 
mons, then well known as a successful 
portrait-painter, to go to Europe. It is 
also significant that Mr. Simmons, after 
taking up his sojourn at Rome, became 
a sculptor. William Wetmore Story was 
already there; and during recent years, 
as Mr. Simmons said in an interview 
on his latest visit to America, Rome has 
become the resort of sculptors rather than 
of painters. Since the accumulation in 
America of so many of the best examples 
of their art, painters have gone to Eu- 
rope and remained there, chiefly for the 
atmosphere and the associations, which 
cannot be deported. 

We expect, then, from a sculptor like 
Mr. Simmons, who has resided in Rome 
for forty-three years, the extreme plea 


for classicism in art, as well as protest 
against recent materialistic tendencies. 
This protest is not quite convincing, 
since the changes which have been 
wrought have been due not to material- 
ism but to evolutionary variations as 
apparent, or even more apparent, in lit- 
erature than in art. This is a natural 
inference from the fact, which Mr. Sim- 
mons notes, that the art of England 
and America is now coming to the front, 
while art on the Continent has been 
declining for the last twenty-five years; 
for surely the English-speaking peoples 
have not been less affected by modern 
materialistic tendencies than other races 
have been. Indeed, the materialism of 
our day has passed so far above its more 
sordid and inert aspects of former days, 
has been itself so vitalized, that, absorb- 
ing and fascinating as it has become, it 
has rather stimulated than hindered ar- 
tistie and literary aspiration. Even in 
the educational field, where the protest 
against commercialism has been most 
vehement, while a much larger number 
of young men are every year seeking 
equipment for materialistic enterprise, 
we think it would also be found to be 
true that the complement of students 
devoted to the interests of a real and 
vital culture has a ratio yearly in- 
creasing beyond that of the increase in 
our native population. 

The forces at work in our materialism, 
in its mechanics, and in the minds of 
leaders who organize its complex and 
varied enterprise, are more nearly allied 
to the creative faculties engaged in 
science and art than in former eras, when 
there was just as much materialism, but 
not so quick with life or so full of won- 
der in its bright and surprising effects. 
It is natural that one of its important 
effects should be the stimulation of the 
creative imagination in the painter, the 
poet, and the novelist. Social dynamics 
has received new impulses from this 
stimulation, eliminating urban artificial- 
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ities and atonic rural sentimentalities, 
and prompting new humanities. 

Those who protest against the mate- 
rialistic tendency of the age are apt to 
emphasize its incidental vices and ignore 
its positive virtues. Carolus Duran, the 
most famous of living French painters, 
and who still cherishes the Roman scene, 
when asked by Mr. Simmons to explain 
the decline of the art, replied: “ Nobody 
can explain it. Artists are crazy. They 
seem to become insane in the search for 
originality and novelty.” Mr. Simmons 
further elaborates this explanation. “ The 
fact is, they try to surprise rather than 
to please. They have forsaken the ideals 
held sacred in the past. Instead of 
beauty they represent ugliness. Instead 
of dignity and refinement they picture 
coarseness and vulgarity. Art, in my 
opinion, can accomplish its real mission 
only when it best responds to human 
ideals and human aspirations. In that 
way it attained its greatness in Greece, 
and in the Renaissance in Italy, which 
produced those great works that all the 
world goes to see and admire. We have 


a great future for art in this country if 
it will seek to represent what is highest 


and best in our life and institutions. 

“ The ‘ new schools’ have about finished 
their course. I think artists themselves 
have begun to feel that they must return 
again to sincere work. France has been 
responsible for most of the vagaries. 
I would not attribute the cause to ab- 
sinthe. The causes of the decline are a 
very interesting subject for philosophic 
discussion. One is unquestionably the 
disassociation of art from religion and 
religious ideals. The form of art I have 
been speaking of seems to be purely 
pessimistic, and the result of hopeless 
materialism. Then you must add to that 
cause the ecaprices of fashion, and the 
search for novelty to attract attention.” 

We have already had our say as to 
materialism, finding it no sufficient cause 
for the degeneration of art and in itself, 
as affecting human aspiration and imag- 
ination, far from hopeless. 

As to the desire for novelty, the relish 
for surprise, these were genuine char- 
acteristics of Hellas, elements of its 
artistic temperament as well as of its 
mental attitude; in all eras of elevation, 
they are the offspring of a higher curi- 
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osity; and they are revived and re- 
inforced in us by the wonderful dis- 
closures of modern science, tempting us 
to fresh research. A lower form of 
curiosity may mark periods of stagnation, 
begetting prurience, petty gossip, and 
idle aims and manners. But no one 
would characterize our opening twentieth 
century as in these ways decadent. 

Some of the arts—notably those which 
come to their flower of excellence in 
what are called classic eras, as in the 
Italian Renaissance, and which are most 
intimately associated with past ideals 
and traditions—have been more or less 
eclipsed by others, like music and im- 
aginative literature, which have a dis- 
tinctively modern place and development. 
These older arts are recedent rather 
than decadent; and it is doubtless true 
that some modern seulptors and painters 
have defied the just traditions and the 
“sacred ideals” of their respective arts, 
and tried to arrest waning attention 
through more or less unmannerly shifts. 
We can understand why Kenyon Cox 
makes his earnest plea for classicism; 
but he is not pig-headed and gives im- 
pressionism its due place and meed. 

Max Nordau finds in current lit- 
erature the same departure from classic 
standards that Mr. Simmons notes as the 
decadent characteristic of recent sculp- 
ture and painting. But what Nordau 
is denouncing is not the mere falling 
away from old standards, but a new 
hysterical fashion of writing among 
the Germans, due to the influence of 
Nietzsche, and practised by madmen and 
charlatans. He calls the new mania 
superlativism, expressed in terms of 
ecstasy, ejaculation, and hyperbole—an 
extreme violence beyond the utmost 
daring of any artist. 

Mr. Francis B. Gummere, in his 
Democracy and Poetry, and having refer- 
ence to English and American literature, 
notes the departure, but describes it in 
milder terms, much milder than Carolus 
Duran uses in his criticism of the new 
and eccentric tendencies of art. To Mr. 
Gummere, who lays so much stress on 
the communal origins and elements of 
poetry, and who finds in the rhythm 
essential to that art the secret of co- 
herence, unity, and communal life, tim- 
ing the consenting steps of the earliest 
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social groups, revolt and eccentricity on 
the poet’s part are betrayers not only of 
the art, but of social community; they 
“break the ranks” and put the proces- 
sion out of step. He regards Walt 
Whitman’s defection as a poet due to 
the same individual eccentricity that 
made it as impossible for him as for 
Rousseau to comprehend that imagined 
community, that ideal social order, the 
real democracy, of which every indi- 
vidual citizen is a servant, thinking as 
much, at least, of his obligations as of 
his rights. Rousseau may have been 
the founder of a cosmopolitan literature, 
but the true founder of modern democ- 
racy was Montesquieu, in whose view 
the supremacy of the law and that of the 
commonwealth were identical. 

The individual artist, writer, or citizen 
who in order to concentrate attention 
upon himself utters a discordant note 
or shows contempt of organic conventions 
and of the great commonplaces of life 
is to that extent in revolt against art, 
literature, and society. Conceding that 
the ideal social order, or, to use Mr. 
Gummere’s phrase, the imagined com- 
munity, is the highest object of human 
attainment, as Plato, who’ consummated 
his life-work in his Republic, must have 
held it to be, that attainment certainly 
has involved, even for its partial realiza- 
tion, most radical. revolts, the character 
and consequences of which have been 
determined by the individualism of their 
leaders—as in the French, English, and 
American Revolutions. Of these, the 
American was most fortunate, because 
its leadership was farthest removed from 
the influence of individual conceit or 
eccentricity. The only serviceable in- 
dividualism is that which eclipses in- 
dividuality. It leads to a new order in 
the evolutional process, without deserting 
the procession, which follows with the 
old rhythmic consent. 

Mr. Simmons’s association of poetry 
with democracy is significant. Democ- 
racy, in his interpretation of it, is the 
ultimate realization of a natural aristoc- 
racy, the embodiment of creative and 
ascending human faculty and sensibility, 
which it is the function especially of 
poetry to express. The realization is 
remote; democracy, like the aristocracy 
which it displaced, as yet fails to serve 


its ideal purpose, having more regard 
for its rights than for its responsibilities. 
Therefore poetry halts, as an organ of 
social expression, and other arts wait also 
their highest opportunity. 

It is a hopeful view to take, and, we 
think, a true one, that all art is now 
held in abeyance because public interest 
and the individualism which makes for 
leadership are to such a degree absorbed 
in attempts, more or less wisely con- 
ceived, for the establishment of a true 
democracy. Prose literature seems to 
flourish, apart from its contribution to 
the general entertainment, chiefly as in 
philosophy and fiction it enters into al- 
liance with the prevalent social aspiration. 


Every generation utters its protest 
against its own decadence, its crudities 
and imperfections being so instantly and 
overwhelmingly present to contempo- 
raneous consciousness, and especially to 
the most enlightened consciousness, while 
only its excellences survive the sifting 
of time for future appreciation. 

The present generation will not be so 
harshly judged by posterity as it is by 
itself. It will not be considered with 
reference to what it has contributed to 
the fine arts, or even to the literary art. 
The absence of great masters in this 
whole field, as to form and style, will 
not be noted, because something far more 
interesting will command attention—our 
direct dealing with life and our revision 
of its perspective. When asked for a 
list of the world’s greatest men, Lord 
Rosebery, in turn, asks, What do you 
mean by greatness? Posterity, consider- 
ing our time, will note what bubbles 
have been pricked, what vain hopes an- 
nulled, what false fears quelled, what 
living realities recognized. 

In that court, it will be seen that 
in philosophy we initiated a new era of 
intuitional sense, the promise of which 
was beyond our prospect. What we 
achieved in imaginative literature will 
not be judged in comparison with past 
examples, but as preparatory for the 
creative work of the future. The issues 
of our intensively absorbing social dy- 
namics will then appear in clearer resolu- 
tion, and we shall be thanked not less 
for the lesson of our failures than for 
what we wrought by “dreaming true.” 
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PEAKING in a most significant voice, sting it, as one might say), and by the 
I wish to say that Mortimer had an time he had regained the middle of the road 
appointment that afternoon to take the sign-post at the Corners was far behind 
Miss Josephine a spin in The Hornet, them. He shot a glance toward the girl 
his forty-horse-power car. And (in a tone’ by his side and saw that she was as cool 
that fairly drips with unction) I will add and as pensive as a Minerva modeled in 
that Mortimer made the following me-_ snow. 
chanical provisions to insure the proper “ This,” thought Mortimer, “is going to 
running of the car—viz., he shaved himself be hard.” And, being something of a clas- 
for the second time that day, anointed his sical scholar, he added, “ Eheu!” 
head with an exquisite eau de cologne, deli- On and on buzzed The Hornet, jealously 
cately dusted his brick-red features with requiring the use of both Mortimer’s hands 
talcum powder, and changed his necktie four (to say nothing of his eyes and his feet), 
times. Thus equipped and accoutred, he for the road was rough with ruts, and, 
climbed into The Hornet, kicked at the though he had a very particular message 
clutch, and madly chug-a-chug-chugged to to deliver to Josephine, he did not wish to 
the house where Josephine was staying with impart it while they were catapulting 
her aunt. For though 
The Hornet had been his 
only love for eighteen 
months, Miss Josephine 
had come between them at 
last and had weaned his 
affections away. 

She came smilingly, 
trippingly down the steps 
of her aunt’s house (Miss 
Josephine did), while The 
Hornet rumbled and 
buzzed, and Mortimer 
tenderly helped her into 
the car and off they rode 
toward sylvan solitudes. 
She was silent because 
she was aware of the im- 
propriety of distracting a 
driver’s attention; and he 
was silent because of the 
vasty convolutions of his 
thoughts. 

‘1 will ask her,” he 
thought at last, drawing 
an equally vasty breath, 
“as soon as we come to 
the cross- roads.” And 
while they drew near to 
the spot (appropriately 
marked as though with a 
highway X), he frowned 
like a general on the point 
of uttering an historic or- 
der; but when they came 
to the fateful place his 
perturbation was such 
that The Hornet nearly 
ran into the fence (to 
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CHANGED HIS NECKTIE FOUR TIMES 
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through the air like shooting-stars) or 
crashing into a stone wall (like meteors 
or anything of that tempestuous sort All 
the same,” he thought | will ask her when 


we come to the bridge : They reached the 
bridge, and while they were rumbling over 
it Mortimer bit his tongue and gently said: 

* Miss Josephine—” 

Apparently she did not hear him, so 
pensive was she. 

‘Miss Josephine—” he said, in a louder 
voice, 

But still she pensively gazed at the great 
eternal hills. 

Miss Josephine!” he shouted. 

But while she was turning her head to 
look at him The Hornet viciously struck a 
uunker that nearly sent them skidding into 
a grand old oak-tree which flourished by 


the side of the road. * This,” thought 
Mortimer (with both hands on the wheel 
and both eves on the road this is like 


trving to eat with the hands tied. I would 
put it off if she wasn’t going home to-night. 
For two cents I would stop the car and ask 
her, but it looks so crazy.” 

And no generous soul being there to offer 
him the mere pittance which he mentioned, 
and having, moreover, a deep-seated preju 
dice against a reputation for lunacy, they 
traveled on, and The Hornet hummed pleas 
antly under its hood and behaved alto 
gether like a car that was 
having the time of its sport 
ive young life. 

“I’m awfully sorry that 
you re going away, Miss 
Josephine,” said Mortimer. 
But he had to speak in a 
raucous and unromantic 
voice (so that she could hear 
him), and while he spoke he 
had to watch the road ahead 
for boulders. 

“Tm sorry, too,” she said; 
“I’ve had a lovely time.” 

* Before you leave ” he 
began, and then he stopped 
because a skittish horse at 
tached to a surrey turned 
suddenly out from one of the 
side lanes (like a new figure 
in a nightmare) and reared 
up and gracefully and com 
mandingly waved its for 
legs at The Hornet as though 
inviting Mortimer to come 
and join it in the mazes of 
a mad, delirious waltz. 

“What were you going to 
say, Mr. Perkins?” asked 
Miss Josephine, after the 
Terpsichorean horse had 
passed them, biped and un 
appeased. 

“Oh yes,” said Mortimer 
(in a now-or-never voice 
‘Il was going to say that 
before you went back home 
I had a question I wanted—” 

They were bowling down 


a steep hill leading to a village below, and 
a group of children were also riding down 
the hill in home-made coasters on wheels, 
Che steepness of the hill and the hazard of 
the children kept Mortimer so fully occupied 
in restraining the homicidal possibilities of 
lhe Hornet that again he was obliged to 
leave his remark unfinished. But when he 
approached the foot of the hill and saw a 
livery-stable sign creaking gently in the 
breeze, an inspiration grand and _ noble 
dashed quickly through his comprehending 
mind. 

‘I know what I'll do,” he smiled to him 
self. And when he came to the livery-stable 
The Hornet crawled along more and more 
slowly and then stopped dead in its tracks. 

* Dear me!” exclaimed Mortimer, in a tone 
which was meant to indicate astonishment, 
‘something is wrong!” 

He jumped out, and, lifting the hood, he 
looked so wise that if he had been pos 
sessed of a beard, a short nose, and a dif 
ferent set of features he would have looked 
amazingly like Socrates. 

“I’m afraid,” he said to Josephine (and 
this time he wagged his head), “that we 
shall have to go home in a buggy.” 

And just at that psychological moment 
if a moment can ever be called psycho- 
logical ) a loud voice shouted: * Hello, 
Mortimer! In trouble, old man?” 





sercothmenn 


“ WHAT WERE YOU GOING TO SAY, MR. PERKINS 





Mortimer turned around and gazed into 
the smiling countenance of Willis Andrews, 
and the more he gazed the more he hated 
him. For Willis was not only the most 
irritatingly handsome man in all those parts, 
he was not only a recognized diagnostician 
regarding the complaints of motor-cars, but 
he was also an ardent suitor for the hand 
of the pensive Josephine. Wherefore Morti- 
mer hated him with a hatred more bitter 
than henbane, more enduring than granite 
and steel. 

They had the carburetor apart in less 
time than it takes to verify the spelling of 
the word, and then they started after the 
spark-plug. 

“ Ah-ha!” cried Willis, with an aggravat 
ing accent of superior knowledge and beauty, 
“here’s the trouble! One of the binding- 
posts is gone!” 

“ Well, well,” muttered Mortimer (and he 
didn’t look so very much like Socrates then). 
* Well, well.” 

“What a funny name!” exclaimed Miss 
Josephine, looking down from her place in the 
car. “ What does it look like, Mr. Andrews?” 

“Tt’s about an inch long,” he explained, 
“and as big around as a lead-pencil.” He 
began looking around in the dust under- 
neath the car, and he only gave up the 
search (and then with evident regret) when 
Josephine took her place in the buggy which 
Mertimer had hurriedly—almost feverishly 

hired. “Push the car into the stable!” 
cried Mortimer to the breathless liverymen; 
“Tl be back to-morrow. Get up, Dobbin! 
Good-by, Willis!” 

The twilight was falling and their home- 


DOBBIN PEACEFULLY REGARDED THE SCENERY, THE SUNSET, THE SIGNS ON THE TREES 





ward way was toward the setting sun. In 
front of them Dobbin jogged peacefully and 
rhythmically along, with the comfortable and 
reassuring appearance of a horse who could 
jog along peacefully forever. He peacefully 
regarded the cows, the scenery, the sunset, 
the signs on the trees, and vet he had (be- 
tween his ears) a certain wise and knowl- 
edgable look which is extremely hard to de- 
fine, though it may best be described as one 
of discreet expectancy. 

“* Josephine,” said Mortimer, his arm steal- 
ing behind her (as it couldn’t—in the ear), 
*T meant to ask you before, but I couldn't 
(in the car). How would you like to be 
Mrs. Perkins?” 

Slowly and shyly she nestled against him 
(as she couldn’t—in the car), and when (a 
few moments later) she gave him her hand 
(to squeeze, I think—an operation quite 
impossible in the car) the missing binding- 
post fell coyly into his palm. 

“Hello!” cried Mortimer, bending over 
and looking at it as though it fascinated 
him, “ where did this come from?” 

It might have been the sunset, or it might 
have been that she blushed for herself, or it 
might have been that she only blushed for 
him. 

“When you were leaning over the machine 
and threw this behind you,” she said, with 
great severity of manner, “ you should have 
looked where it went, Mortimer.” 

“Where did it go?” he humbly asked. 

“Tt landed in my lap.” she said, more 
severely than before, “and thinking that 
vou didn’t want it—in the car—I hid it in 
my glove!” 
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Caustic 


LADY making a social call was told by 


the maid that her mistress was not at 
home. 
The caller smiled sarcastically and said: 
“Oh, indeed! Will you please tell your 
mistress that when I saw her peeping from 
the front window as I came up the drive | 
felt very much afraid she was.” 


The Practical Housewife 


YOUNG wife had accompanied her hus- 

band on a tour to the market. After 
some deliberation she decided they would 
purchase some lamb chops, and upon asking 
the price was informed they were twenty 
tive cents a pound. Turning to her hus 
band she said in an undertone: “ Isn’t that 
cheap, Charlie, considering each animal has 
only two.” 


An Altruist 


FTER asking a blessing on the various 
members of the household, Mary closes 
her prayer, as usual, with the petition that 
al' of us may be taken to heaven at last. 


Half rising from her knees, in an instant 
she ducks her head the second time, earnestly 
adding, “ But take the other children first; 
don’t take me.” 


Unassisted 
EEK SISTER (sorrowfully): “Seems 
like it wa’n’t hardly fair fer Providence 
to give you four husbands and me nary 
a one.” 
AGGRESSIVE Sister: “ Now, Hetty, don’t 
you lay that onto the Lord. He never had 
nothin’ to do with it. I jes’ got out an’ 
hustled fer them husbands.” 


Simple 
“M* wife,” said Mr. Clarke, “sent two 
dollars in answer to an advertisement 
of a sure method of getting rid of superfluous 
lat. 

“And what did she get for the money? 
Was the information what she wanted?” 
asked Mr. Simmons. 

“ Well, she got a reply telling her to sell 
it to the soap man.” 


The Brilliant Talker 


BY WILLIAM FUTHEY GIBBONS 


|" you'd like in conversation to excel, 
If you yearn in smart society to shine, 


Do not try to drain the 


ancient classic well, 


Nor coach up on the scientific line; 
Don’t talk to men of politics or track, 

Of military things or worldly pelf; 
Just start ’em on the biographie tack— 

‘Most any man will talk about himself. 


It vou’re stranded at a débutante’s ball 

With a girl some other fellow dumped on you, 
Don’t basely leave her standing by the wall 

Or desert her ere refreshments are half through. 
She may be as green as medullary cheese, 

May deserve a place upon the social shelf, 
But you feel you'd like to place her at her ease; 

You can do it—when she talks about herself. 


If you’re at a banquet of the Authors’ Club, 
Where they let the literary lion roar, 
If you’re in a teachers’ meeting at the Hub, 
Where the speeches are an everlasting bore, 
Do not leave the place in bitter, black despair; 
Look around and find some other lonely elf, 
Find a corner and a comfortable chair— 
And proceed to tell him all about yourself. 


T can climb the heights of eloquence sublime, 
I have found a psychologic secret rare, 
T can cure the bores of every age and clime, 
I can shine in conversation anywhere, 
I can interest the dullest pack of fools, 
I have held my own with learning or with wealth, 
I can make my way in business or the schools— 
It is just by telling folks about myself. 
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Spring 
HERE is a 


delusion about spri 


and incurable 
y. It is manifest in 
the yearly talk of an ‘ late” 
spring, whereas there are no things. 
Spring always begins on a winter day when 


wide-spread 


early” or a 
such 


vou have gone to business in your storm 
boots and ulster, in addition to your usual 
flannels and heaviest suit. This turns out 


the warmest day of the season, with a tem- 
perature of And 
always ends on the June day you 
to run out to the Wistaria Inn 
and have luncheon on the 
rhis is the coldest day of the sea- 
and you drink hot coffee in the inn 
dining-room, which hasn’t aired 
the previous summer, and blow on your fin 
gers instead of the soup. 

In between these two days it is mostly 
winter. 

Spring has been doing this for years with- 
out any variation of and for 
the same length of deluded 


seventy-eight degrees, 
spring 
have decided 
in the 
veranda, 


machine 


son, 


been since 


programme, 


time we have 
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ourselves with the idea that it was a beauti 
ful season of the year that might be long 
or short, according to our luck. 

Upon further retlection, this error seems 
to be part of a general self-deception about 
the seasons, due, perhaps, to our tendeney to 
from instances 


generalize particular and 
color remembrance from a single experi 
ence. In the winter of 1905 we may have 


had to dine with friends in Yonkers on th: 
evening of a heavy snow-storm, and, afte: 
being found by a neighbor wandering around 
more dead than alive in a frozen dress-shirt 
on the wrong terrace, this ever afterward 
becomes for us “ the terrible winter of 1905.” 
Just as the summer we tried to row from 
the pier to the light-house with our strenu 
ous nephew who is on the freshman 
tie awfully hot summer of 1908.’ 
So it is with spring. Perhaps to all of 
us once in our youth was vouchsafed a day 
of warm blue skies and springing grass and 
bird when we walked with one th 
touch of whose dress caused a thrilling sensa 
tion up our spine into our hair. And after 
a long, throbbing silence she 


crew 


becomes “ 


notes 











said, “Those are apple-blos 

soms.” And we said, “ Are 

they?” And ever afterward 

for us that day has been 

spring. C. B. D. 

Not Lost 

A CAUTIOUS traveler was 

obliged to patronize a 


man who had only rickety 
old craft to carry passengers 
across the bay. 

As the gentleman entered 
the boat he looked her 
carefully as he questioned: 

“Say, Cap’n, has any one 


ove! 


ever been lost in this boat 
It seems very unsafe.” 
“Wall, not as I know on,” 


the boatman answered. 

Silence prevailed for a few 
moments. Then the old sea 
man added: “ There was four 
men drowned from her last 
week Tuesday, but we found 
‘em all next mornin’ at high 
tide.” 


She Understood 
“ OTHER, what dees hyp 
notize mean?” asked 
eight-year-old Ruth. 

“Well, dear, [ll try and 
explain it to you. It means 
having a person under 
control, so that they are help 
less to do other than that per 
son wishes and are powerless 
their own will,” said 


one’s 


Lo do 


mother. 








The Hanging Gardens of Modern Babylon 


“ Gee, mother, you’ve got us 
all hypnotized, haven’t you?” 
was the quick response. 























The Height of the Season 


In Town 


BY ISABEL ECCLESTONE MACKAY 

OMEWHERE there’s a willow budding Rushes whisper to each other 

In a hollow by the river, That marsh marigolds are showing, 
Where the autumn leaves lie sodden, And those saucy crocus fellows! 

| Turning all the pool to brown; But I'm glad that I’m in town. 
There’s a thrush who’s building early, 
With his feathers all ashiver, Long ago, when we were younger, 
And the maple sap is rising How those little things enthralled us; 
But I’m glad that I’m in town! King-birds nesting in the hedges, 
Baby field-mice soft as down, 

Somewhere out there in the country Muskrats in the sun-warmed shallows! 
There’s a brook that’s overflowing, Strange how all these voices called us— 
And a quaker pussy-willow Hark, was that a robin singing? 
Sews gray velvet on her gown; When’s the next train out of town? 
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Bought, Not Given 
IVE - YEAR - OLD 


Margaret was the 
guest at dinner at a 
neighbor’s one day , and 
before beginning to eat 
the family one by one 
said grace. 

Margaret looked on 
in wonder and finally 
asked: 4 

“What are you do 
ing?” 

“We are thanking 
the Lord for giving us 
this bread to eat,” said 
Mrs. Wilder. “ Don’t 
you give thanks?” 

“ Why, no,” answer- 
ed Margaret; “ we buy 
our bread at the store.” 


A Compromise 
A PHYSICIAN in a 


suburban town was 
called to attend a boy 
in a family where the 
old adage “* Economy is 
wealth ” was of neces- 
sity practised. The 
doctor prescribed for 
the lad and also sent 
him medicine. He was 
obliged to continue his 
visits for two weeks. 
In due time and 
with much anxiety the 








Aspirations 


A Tribute 
M*: AND MRS. BROWN had given their 
six-year-old son Ralph a most careful 
home training. With great reluctance they 
placed him in a public school last Septem- 


ber. A few days later Ralph came home with 
a cut lip and swollen nose. 
His mother exclaimed, “ How did you hurt 


yourself?” 
He replied: “I was sliding down hill at 


recess and ran into a tree. It hurt pretty 
bad, mother, but every one was awfully 
good to me. The boys were just fine—why, 


mother, there wasn’t a boy in the class who 
didn’t say ‘Gosh!’ when I ran into that 
tree.” 


True to the End 
A’ Jimmy Harrigan’s wake a tinge of 
patriotism was manifest. Mr. Mulcahy 

approached the widow and said: 

“ Phat did he die of, Mrs. Harrigan?” 

“ Gangrene, Mr. Mulcahy.” 

“Well, thank Heaven for the color, Mrs. 
Harrigan.” 


father approached the 
physician for his bill. 

* Now I have made 
two separate bills. 
This one is for the 
medicine from the druggist,and this one is 
for my visits,” said the doctor, smilingly. 

The man scanned each of the bills in 
amazement and realized full well he could 
not pay both. After a few moments he 
drew a purse from his pocket and placed a 
five-dollar bill in the physician’s hand, say 
ing: “ This will pay for the drugs, Doctor, 
and—we will return your calls.” 


Why He Waited 
A* elderly gentleman, clad in an immacu 
late suit of black, was seated on a bench 
in the park enjoying the lovely spring day. 
A small boy lay on the grass not fat 
away and stared intently at the man. For 
a while the man said nothing. 
“Why don’t you go and play with the 
other children?” he asked at last. 
“T don’t want to,” the boy replied. 
‘But it isn’t natural for a boy of your 
age to be quiet. Why don’t you want to?” 
“T’m just waitin’,” answered the boy. “I 
want to see you get up. A fellow painted 
that bench about fifteen minutes ago.” 
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T is not often that a book of biography is 
| written which, besides having a strong 
personal appeal, includes so much of 
popular interest and of national importance 
as the memoirs of General Nelson A. Miles, 
recently published under the title Serving 
the Republic. To begin with, General Miles 
gives us a brief sketch of his early life. This 
part of the story has the charming atmosphere 
of old times, while 
it bespeaks a thorough 
appreciation of the 
really good things of 
life and a wholesome 
point of view that give 
their tone to the whole 
narrative. It is satis- 
factory to learn that 
General Miles had a 
typically American up- 
bringing, that he in- 
herited sturdy New 
England ideals, and 
that from early youth 
he cherished the long- 
ing to be a soldier. In 
the period preceding 
the war, when the con- 
flict began to seem in- 
evitable, he became 
deeply engrossed in the 
study of political ques- 
tions, and the reader 
sees the gravity of the 
situation as it ap- 
peared to a _serious- 
minded young man of 
the period. He also 
devoted much time and 
thought to military 
matters. “ Books of 
military history,” he 
writes, “manuals of army regulations, and 
treatises on strategy and military tactics be- 
came my favorite reading.” It is always 
pleasant to encounter fresh examples of those 
characteristics which in so many cases give 
zest and instructiveness to American biog- 
raphy. The self-reliance, the independence 
of thought, and the power of self-instruction 
which are implied in General Miles’s modest- 
ly told story are qualities of this kind. In 
1861 he became first lieutenant in the Twenty- 





GeneRAL Netson A. MiLes 
Author of Serving the Republic part of the narrative 


Bookshelf 


second Massachusetts Infantry. From that 
date onward his story is one of almost un- 
interrupted action. It is a story of hard 
service in behalf of the Republic, told with 
authority and full of human interest. Much 
of the information given will surely prove 
of value to students and historians, to say 
nothing of the vitalizing effect upon the facts 
of history which will be felt by the general 
reader. Among the im- 
portant battles of the 
Civil War in which 
General Miles took 
part were Fair Oaks, 
Antietam, the Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania, 
Cold Harbor, Peters- 
burg—all of which are 
vividly described. He 
was four times wound- 
ed—twice almost mor- 
tally. At Antietam 
his regiment drove the 
enemy from the fam- 
ous Bloody Lane, and 
it was here that Gen- 
eral Miles, succeeding 
to the command of the 
regiment through the 
death of Colonel Bar- 
low, had his first expe- 
rience as a field officer 
under fire. As a writer, 
at the same time elo- 
quent and _ conscien- 
tiously truthful, he 
does full justice to the 
tragedy, the occasional 
comegy, and the grim 
humors of war. The 


that follows Lee’s sur- 
render is longer than the preceding part, and, 
being in some respects less familiar as his- 
tory, has an interest by no means inferior. 
The campaigns against the Sioux, Custer’s 
massacre, the capture of Chief Joseph, the 
rescue of the Germaine girl, the last Indian 
war, excited by the Indian Messiah, and 
other matters pertaining to General Miles’s 
Western experiences are set forth with full 
detail of circumstance and thorough explana- 
tion of causes. In addition there is an en- 
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lightening chapter upon “Indian Life and - 


” 


Problems.” Then follows the authentic ac- 
count of the war with Spain, the campaign 
in Cuba, anid the capture of Porto Rico. 
Worthily supplementing such memoirs as 
those of Grant and Sherman and Lew Wal- 




















Josepx ConraD 
Author of Under Western Eyes 


lace, Serving the Republic carries on the per- 
sonally told military history of our country 
down to the present time. General Miles has 
written an absorbing and instructive book 
which, as a stimulus to patriotic interest, more 
than fulfils the author’s expressed purpose. 

. 


The speeches of George Harvey, which 
recently have been brought together and 
published in a volume called The Power of 
Tolerance, have a far more direct appeal to 
the general reader and a far greater united 
effect upon the mind than is ordinarily to be 
expected in a collection of occasional ad- 
dresses. The sane and clear philosophy which 
runs through a great diversity of topics, ex- 
pressing itself now humorously and now with 
a vigorous gravity growing naturally out of 
the seriousness of the issues discussed, binds 
all together in a harmonious whole. Tol- 


erance is the key-note throughout. “If 
be true,” writes the author, “as it surely 
that the strength of purposeful narrown 
began to fade under the illuminating rays 
forbearance with the inauguration of a n 
era, then clearly the supplanting force is 01 
to be cherished.” Tolerance, whatever it m: 
have been in the past, now means streng 
and not weakness. It is the great weapon 
progress. It should be our attitude of mi) 
toward every question. This tolerance { 
which the opening address is a plea proy 
a guide to just and helpful conclusions in t! 
other themes discussed. It is a point of vir 
that leads naturally to reasonably optimist 
views and is destructive of bugbears. T! 
summing-up and discussion of the caus 
of vaguely felt national apprehension in tl 
address entitled “Conserve Common Sense 
throw a great light upon a befogged thenx 
The good-humored but relentless tearing t 
pieces of the stock arguments against equa 
suffrage in the speech upon “The Inherent 
Right” is in effect 2 powerful plea for 
broader and more tolerant attitude toward th 
whole subject. In order that we may hav 
tolerance many an “idol of the tribe” must 
be shattered, it is true, but it is not necessary 
to supplant one fetish with another. Colone! 
Harvey never fails to laugh away our prej 
udices, and instead of presenting us with a 
fresh fetish for worship he successfully ap 
peals to our powers of impartial judgment. 
A sound philosophy permits of much variety 
of treatment without the danger of triviality 
—of playing with an idea without trifling 
with it. Having at his command great 
resources of allusion, illustration, and para- 
dox, the author is able to be at times enter- 
tainingly digressive, yet never at the expense 
of conviction. From considerations of po- 
litical economy and the tariff to the startling 
question “ Have Women Souls?” each topic 
proves susceptible of an unexpected serious- 
ness of treatment, a surprising humor, or an 
unlooked-for clearness of presentation. Colo- 
nel Harvey has in no small degree that ulti- 
mate power of the orator—the ability to mak: 
us feel that his logic, coercive in itself, really 
runs in the same channels with our own 
aspirations and wholesome instincts. His 
speeches lose little of their stirring effect 
upon the printed page, and they should prove 
a source of pleasure and profit to all readers 
of whatever shade of philosophy or political 
faith. 
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Joseph Conrad’s recently published novel, 
Under Western Eyes, is the drama of a man’s 
conscience. It is done throughout with that 
extraordinary power, that wonderful min- 
gling of outward reality with inward feeling, 
which are characteristic of this author at his 
best. The people of the story are Russian 
for the most part, and the title, Under West- 
ern Eyes, expresses the fact that the revela- 
tions of temperament which the tale involves 
must seem very strange to the people of West- 
ern lands. Joseph Conrad, who is himself a 
native of Russia, thoroughly understands the 
Russian nature—-its essential humanity, its 
depths of contradiction, and its spiritual 
force. While the story is of necessity some- 
what subjective in treatment, it is none the 
less absolutely clear in motives and action, 
and its theme is developed from first to last 
with a curious yet convincing logic that en- 
thralls the attention. 


The central figure is a young student at 
the University of St. Petersburg named 
Razumov. He is of a reserved nature and 
has little in common with most of his fel- 
lows, but on account of his philosophical 
views he is thought to have revolutionary 
sympathies. As a matter of fact, his ten- 
dencies are all in the opposite direction. He 
is really the illegitimate son of a powerful 
nobleman, Prince K , who, although he 
never explicitly acknowledges the relation, in 
an indirect way promises him advancement. 
Just as Razumov’s hopes are becoming def- 
inite, a much-hated minister of state is as- 
sassinated. Returning from his interview 
with the Prince, he finds that the assassin, 
Haldin, a fellow-student, has taken refuge 
in his rooms. The situation is intolerable, 
for Razumov knows that the least suspicion 
of complicity will ruin him. He hates Hal- 
din for his utter trustfulness, his continual 
talk of high purposes. He is in an agony of 
mind, while the assassin himself, borne up 
by a great moral conviction, can sleep peace- 
fully. The upshot is that, on pretense of 
arranging for an escape, he betrays Haldin 
to the police. Then Razumov himself comes 
under suspicion, and he is subjected to a very 
subtle sort of third-degree treatment. After 
a period of observation the authorities decide 
that he is a fit instrument for their purposes 
and send him to Geneva as a police spy. 
Here he meets and in spite of himself falls 
in love with Haldin’s sister. Confession 





trembles upon his lips at all times. With 
superhuman self-control he seems to stand 
apart and criticize each of his own utter- 
ances. Every act is a conscious effort of will. 
Joseph Conrad portrays this waking night- 
mare with extraordinary power, yet the hu- 
man note is felt in it all. We see, as it were, 
the naturalness of the unnatural, and find 
ourselves sympathizing with what seems at 
first essentially unsympathetie. Under West- 
ern Eyes is a novel in whieh a really big 
theme is handled by a writer of genius. 


Theodore Dreiser, whose novel, Sister 
Carrie, published several years ago, won ex- 
ceptional praise from critics and fellow- 
craftsmen, while it astonished readers by its 
originality and boldness of conception, has 
written a new story called Jennie Gerhardt. 
It is not the kind of story that is written in 
a few months; years have been spent upon 
its preparation, and the result is a singularly 
strong and well-balanced narrative of human 
experience, striking in the truth of its detail, 
sound in its emotions, and tremendously ef- 
fective in the consistent working-out. of. its 
design. Mr. Dreiser seems to draw constant 
inspiration from the people of whom he 
writes, as if they had independent life in -his 
mind. These people. too, “grow upon” us 
as we read. Not a single character is wholly 
unsympathetic. The lovableness of Jennie 
Gerhardt, the heroine, is so much a part of 
her that we accept it without the need of 
pleas from the author; we become incapable 
of uncharitable judgment, and unconsciously 
make the allowances due to human nature. 
Thus the door is opened for true sympathy, 
a feeling very different from the sentimental 
partiality which is all that the characters in 
a story can commonly excite. Jennie Ger- 
hardt is a woman who craves love and gives 
it. Her life is simply the following out of 
a beautiful impulse. It may be said that 
there is nothing in Jennie’s mind except 
what ought to be there. Only she lacks 
worldly wisdom and selfish shrewdness. Her 
parents are desperately poor, and she and her 
mother are compelled to serub floors in a 
hotel. Here Jennie attracts the attention of 
Senator Brander, a man of large and gen- 
erous nature, whose moral code has been un- 
consciously relaxed by easy success. The 
growth of their intimacy is traced with sin- 
gular naturalness. The defenselessness of 
Jennie and the curious helplessness of her 
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well-intentioned parents—the mother weak 
aud innocent, the father strict and self- 
centered—to guard her from harm, afford a 
wonderful study in 
social conditions. 


human character and 
Senator Brander is not a 
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villain, and would have married Jennie, but he 
dies; and, when her disgrace becomes known, 
her father, stern and narrowly religious, 
drives her from his home. Her subsequent 
career is not of the melodramatically obvious 
kind; it is the continuation of a life-story 
that is real in every page. The author shows 
how poverty presses upon the poor, and how 
the best motives may lead to what society 
calls sin, with a truth that has seldom been 
equaled. Jennie becomes attached to a man 
of considerable fortune who needs just the 
affection and support she longs to give. She 
pretends to her father that she is married, 
and he, broken in spirit after years of honest 
toil, at last accepts the situation not too 
critically. Jennie has a “pathetic paren- 
thesis of happiness.” But in the end the 
world robs her of her lover. He is con- 
strained to marry in his own class, yet at 
the last he realizes that Jennie has been to 
him all that a true wife could be. Mr. 
Dreiser’s realism is of a kind new in Amer- 


ican fiction. There is no factitious gloo: 
in his story; its genuine pathos does on 
good. Sister Carrie brought the author hig! 
literary standing, both in this country an 
in England, and it may be predicted tha 
Jennie Gerhardt will bring him the wid 
popularity he deserves. 


Margaret Cameron, author of The Ini 
untary Chaperon, has written another . 
those “ travel novels ” in which she has prov: 
herself such an adept. The title this tim 
is The Pretender Person, and the traveler 
go to Mexico instead of to South America. 
as in The Involuntary Chaperon. There is 
an engaging quality in these tales whic! 
makes them especially suitable for reading 
aloud. They are quite different from mer 
travel stories, and at the same time mucl 
more than love-stories with a foreign back 
ground for variety’s sake. They are really 
novels, with delightfully tangled situations 
involving genuinely interesting people. Mor 
over, they appeal very strongly to that lov 
of irresponsible travel which is inherent in 
most of us. In the course of her gay and 
informal narrative the author gives singular- 
ly fresh and direct impressions of little- 
known Mexico and its people. The reader 
gets a complete change of atmosphere from 
that of every day, has his eyes opened to 
many things of unsuspected interest, and is 
subtly wrought up to the point of partisan- 
ship over the emotional problem in which 
the travelers find themselves involved. The 
heroine, Jean Grayson, is persuaded by a 
young and beautiful widow to whom she 
has taken a fancy to accompany her on a busi- 
ness trip to Mexico. On the steamer to Vera 
Cruz they meet a young girl who, chaperoned 
by a most ineffectual aunt, is on her way to 
marry a young American rubber - planter. 
The girl, who is vain and inexperienced, falls 
in love with one of the men on the ship, and 
Jean, drawn into the matter as an adviser, 
finds her troubles further complicated when 
the widow and the girl’s fiancé fall in love. 
Meanwhile the girl herself is not sure which 
man she wants to marry. Developing from 
enjoyable comedy to serious drama, the story 
ends happily, and the puazle of “the Pre- 
tender Person,” which concerns a man in 
America to whom Jean writes her experiences, 
gives an element of mystery reaching a satis- 
factory climax in the last chapter. 

C. H. Gares. 
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ARGARITA SPALDING GERRY, 
who is remembered as the author 
of The Toy-Shop—a highly original 
and sympathetic story about Lincoln—has 
chosen for her new story, Heart and Chart, 
a theme which demands great address in the 
handling, yet offers to a writer of sufficient 
skill exceptional opportunities for expressing 
poignant feeling and presenting human 
nature from many different angles. Per- 
haps the career of 
every trained nurse is 
not so rewarding as 
that of Nancy Alyson 
in Heart and Chart; 
yet, if there is ro- 
mantic license in mak- 
ing one person the 
subject of so many 
interesting adventures, 
no fault is to be found 
with the essential 
truth of the story. 
In atmosphere and in 
feeling it ig as con- 
vinecing as it is ex- 
quisitely imagined. 
The atmosphere, by 
the way, is not at all 
that of the sick-room; 
for, although the read- 
er is never permitted 
to doubt that Nancy 
Alyson is a real 
trained nurse and that 
her “cases” are by Louis 
no means mere play, Illustrator of Tom 
the emphasis is so 
artistically placed that 
the professional side of the story, which for 
the sake of realism is apparently put fore- 
most, is, in fact, secondary to the heart in- 
terest of the problems in which Nancy is 
concerned. The people upon whom she is 
ealled to attend are genuine, varied, and 
remarkably individual in character. From 
Mrs. Maloney, a charity patient whose in- 
herent womanliness is in perplexing contrast 
with her seeming hardness, to Senator Ogle- 
thorpe, who has an attack of gout just at 
the time when a bill has come up in Con- 
gress upon which it would be inconvenient 





Brown's School Days 
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for him to vote, all are drawn to the life- 

their whims and faults amusingly set forth 
and their hidden virtues discovered with rare 
discernment. The cumulative evidence which 
these cases afford of the fact that there is 
something essentially heroic in human nature 
gives the story a deeper significance and an 
appeal greater than could result from mere 
interest in the fate of particular characters. 
At the same time there is no lack of 
incidental humor, and 
many of the situa- 
tions play upon mas- 
culine and feminine 
foibles in the manner 
of true 
Nancy’s 


comedy. 
adventures 
are threaded upon 
the story of her own 
romance, and she her- 
self develops into a 
most satisfactory 
heroine. 


Tom Brown’s School 
Days is the classic of 
classics among books 
for boys, and _ its 
charm is never out- 
grown. “It is not 
often,” writes William 
Dean Howells, in his 
preface to the new 
illustrated edition of 
“ that 
RHEAD in later years one 


Tom Brown, 


finds any book as good 
as one remembers it 
from one’s youth; but 
it has been my interesting experience to find 
the story of Tom Brown’s School Days even 
better than I once thought it — say, fifty 
years ago; not only better, but more echarm- 
ing, more kindly, manlier, truer, realer. It 
is full of the delight in nature and human 
nature, unpatronized and unsentimentalized.” 
It is one of those stories, too, which it is 
impossible to separate from its scene ard 
surroundings. If it were not a story of 
Rugby it would be no story at all. The world 
within a world of the school life is full of 
glamour—its adventurés, its customs, its 
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very routine... The story, then, lends itself 
peculiarly well to illustration, and is not 
spoiled by it as some classics would be. We 
need, in fact, to see the actual scenes in 
order to get the full flavor of the narrative. 
The pictures by Louis Rhead in the new edi- 
tion of Tom Brown’s School Days will com- 
mend themselves to these who know and love 
the book, while they will make it possible 
for the new generation of boys to enjoy the 
adventures of Tom Brown even more than 
the last. The artist spent the whole summer 
in Rugby drawing the pictures, and too much 
cannot be said in praise of his work. While 
the costumes and all details of the period 
are rendered with the most conscientious 
care, there is no sacrifice of naturalness, and 
the spirit of the tale is reflected, while its 
descriptions are exactly visualized. The boys 
in the quaint Eton jackets, white ducks, and 





HAYDEN CARRUTH 
Author of Track's End 


tall hats are real boys, whom one has no 
difficulty in accepting as the original boys of 
the story. The outdoor scenes have a distinct 
atmosphere; there is something cozy and 
heart-warming about many of the interiors, 
while the faces especially the boys’ faces— 
are full of life and expression. It is need- 
less to remark that pictures such as those of 
the famous fight and of Tom being tossed 
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in the blanket must add greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of what to younger readers are some 
of the best parts of the book. On the whole, 
Mr. Rhead may congratulate himself upon 
having done the only thing it would be pos 
sible to do to make one of the best books in 
the world more delightful than it has always 
been. Such careful, sympathetic, and reall; 
artistic work as he has done is rarely found 
in books intended for children. There ar 
thirty-six full-page illustrations, besides maps 
and smaller pictures. 


It is not often that a writer hits upon s 
good an idea for a boy’s story as that which 
Hayden Carruth has made use of in his 
recently published tale of adventure, T'rack’s 
End. A boy is left in sole possession of a 
village at the end of a railroad line in what 
was at the time of the story the Territory 
of Dakota. A fire and a severe blizzard have 
eaused the other inhabitants to leave, but 
the boy Judson Pitcher remains, because 
the village banker, who has been taken sick 
and sent East, has told him to keep an .eye 
upon his property. The railroad company 
discontinues the train service to Track’s End, 
and Judson is cut off from the world, with 
only a dog, a cat, some horses, and a cow for 
company. The situation is so fascinating in 
itself that the exciting adventures which 
follow are hardly needed. No boy can fail 
to be interested in Judson’s operations for 
their own sake. He is snowed in and digs 
a system of tunnels through the snow; he 
goes from one house to another by a draw- 
bridge between two windows; he cuts a place 
of refuge out of a frozen haystack. He seems 
to have opportunity and reason for doing 
most of the things that a boy in such sur- 
roundings would want to do, anyhow. But, 
although there is in all this a large element 
of “having fun,” there is also a good deal 
of hard work and some danger. Judson has 
a fight with wolves, is visited by Indians, and 
shoots a buffalo. Moreover, a gang of bad 
men have been hanging about awaiting an 
opportunity to rob the bank. To give the 
appearance of a large population Judson 
keeps fires in the various houses and has 
lights burning at night. At last he has a 
pitched battle with the would-be robbers. 
The story is told with great simplicity and 
directness. It has that zestful quality which 
results when an author really relishes the 
adventures of which he writes as much as 
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the boys for whom he writes them. Besides 
many illustrations, the book has a map of 
Track’s End, which helps to explain the story 
and give it reality. 


Zane Grey, who earned the gratitude of 
boys by writing a really good baseball story, 
The Young Pitcher, further pursues the ad- 
ventures of his hero, Ken Ward, in a new 
story, The Young Lion Hunter. Mr. Grey, 
in The Heritage of the Desert, gave us fiction 
of an unusual quality, and, like Hamlin 
Garland and some other novelists, he has the 
knack of writing for boys. The genuineness 
of the adventures related in The Young 
Pitcher. The Young Forester, and The 
Young Lion Hunter distinguishes them from 
the general run of stories dealing with 
exciting outdoor life. Mr. Grey gives his 
readers the benefit of his own very excep- 
tional experiences. After reading The Young 
Pitcher it is not surprising to learn that the 
author might have been a big-league player 
if he had not preferred another career. The 
Young Lion Hunter, despite the somewhat 
sensational sound of the title, is as straight- 
forwardly true to facts as anything he has 
written. Here he draws upon his expe- 
riences with Buffalo Jones, the old hunter 
and plainsman who has lassoed mountain 
lions in the West, and has played the same 
trick upon nearly every animal in Afric 
from a hartheest to a hippopotamus. Need- 
less to say the tale is exciting and skilfully 
written. Mr. Grey knows how to create a 
personal interest in the boys he writes about, 
and never fails to provide a sufficiently enter- 
taining plot. But best of all is the bracing 
atmosphere of reality. Many of the incidents 
and details of the story are obviously such 
as one would hardly venture to imagine with- 
out a basis of fact to go upon, but, surprising 
as they are, there is no unhealthy improba- 
bility about them. Mr. Grey has written a 
really unique story of adventure which must 
be approved for its wholesomeness and man- 
liness of tone, while boys and older people 
as well will certainly find it absorbing. 


A new story by the author of Toby Tyler 
is certain of a warm welcome. This tale 
of the ten-year-old boy who ran away to 
join a cireus deals engagingly with a subject 
that every boy delights in—for what boy has 
not at one time or another wanted to be a 
cireus-performer? Subsequently the author, 
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James Otis, wrote a sequel, Mr. Stubbs’ 
Brother, which was almost as popular as 
the famous 7'oby Tyler. Now comes a third 
book about Toby and his friends, entitled 
Old Ben. Ben, the old cireus-driver, comes 
to live in Toby’s home town and brings with 
him the living skeleton and the fat lady 














JAMES Ofis 
Author of Old Ben 


Mr. and Mrs. Treat. Of course this creates 
great excitement among the boys in the 
village, who are ‘ali anxious to join the circus, 
despite Toby’s experiences, and hope that 
Ben has come to engage them. Their efforts 
to attract his attention by showing off on 
every occasion and the doings of the monkey, 
“Mr. Stubbs’ Brother,” supply an abundance 
of fun. Mr. Treat and his wife, Lily, are as 
amusing as ever, and they, with old Ben, 
give a distinct flavor of character to the tale. 
Moreover, there is plenty of real boy life in it. 
One boy has a passion for turning hand- 
springs, and regards himself as a promising 
acrobat. Another has an opinion of himself 
as a musician, based upon a_ rudimentary 
knowledge of the accordion, which is not 
shared by his family and friends. So one 
turns handsprings and the other produces 
doleful strains, in season and out, in the 
hope of being noticed by Old Ben, who nearly 
expires in his spasms of silent laughter. 
The climax comes when at the barn-warming 
given by Ben for Mr. and Mrs. Treat the 
amateur acrobat is given a’chance to dis- 
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tinguish himself in full cireus regalia, and 
succeeds in suspending himself helplessly 
from a peg in the wall, while the musician 
joins in with the hired fiddlers, much to 
their just indignation. Toby Tyler was 
taken so seriously when it appeared in 
Harper's Young People that the editor re- 
ceived money sent by children in all good 
faith to buy Toby something to eat. The 
young folks in the present story are just as 
real. The same lesson that was taught in 
Toby Tyler—the hardships that offset the 
glamour of cireus life—is again quietly 
emphasized, since Old Ben desires nothing 
so much as to settle down and lead an even, 
humdrum life. However, it must be allowed 
that it is a privilege to know Ben and the 
Treats ard Mr. Stubbs’ Brother, even if 
“circusin’” itself is a delusion and a snare. 
The story has that homely, old - fashioned 
pleasantness and enduring charm which has 
kept Toby Tyler a favorite. The pictures by 
Sarah Noble Ives are excellent, and the 
original Toby will be recognized. 


The Young Alaskans on the Trail, by 
Emerson Hough, who wrote The Young 
Alaskans, is such a good story of camping 
and exploration that grown people with a 
taste for the outdoor life will enjoy its 
descriptions and adventures almost as much 
as the boys for whom it is primarily intended. 
The young Alaskans in this story take a trip 
across the Rocky Mountain Divide, following 
the old route of the first transcontinental 
explorers. With them go two _half-breed 
guides—Moise Duprat and Alex Mackenzie— 
the latter said to be a living person who was 
with Kitchener in his Nile campaigns. As 
for Moise Duprat, he is a mine of informa- 
tion, and he talks a racy patois worthy of 
Drummond in his hahitant verses. The story 
is one of real “ roughing it,” and it appeals 
to. that delight in the romance of the wilder- 
ness which is one of the healthiest of passions 
and is common to boys and men. The camp 
lore is genuine, for Mr. Hough is truly of 
the fraternity of campers and explorers. The 
adventures of hunting and fishing have the 
right sportsman’s thrill, and the imaginary 
meals give one an appetite. The boys learn 
how to make beds of boughs as the Indians 
do, and sleep the sleep of the healthy upon 
them. In the evenings around the camp-fire 
the guides tell strange stories of the old fur- 
trading days, tales of Indian tradition and 


mythology, the customs and social life of the 
Indians in a primitive state. There is hard- 
ly a more elemental and satisfying kind of 
adventure than following a river in a canoe, 
never knowing what is to come round the 
next turn. Shooting the rapids supplies a 
quite sufficient spice of danger. This opera- 
tion is described with the conscientiousness 
of an expert. The art is one that any man 
or boy might be proud to know as well as the 
young Alaskans and their friends. One great 
value possessed by stories of this kind when 
they are properly written is that they impress 
the necessity and the enjoyment of doing 
things the right way. This is something 
that every one believes in, though not all 
practise, and we all take a great and legit 
imate pleasure in efficiency, even in fiction. 
A story like The Young Alaskans on thi 
Trail is the next best thing to actual expe- 
riences. Mr. Hough succeeds in being in- 
forming and also somewhat inspiring. He 
does not spoil the story for the sake of teach- 
ing lessons, but he does enforce the ideas he 
means to enforce. The journey lasts two 
months, and takes the travelers along the 
trail leading from the headwaters of the 
Parsnip River, down the Peace River, through 
the mountains, and beyond the foot-hill coun- 
try, to Peace River Landing. They touch 
the old bogus Klondike trail, and return to 
Edmonton ria Little Slave Lake. The coun- 
try is almost virgin, and its picturesque- 
ness is no small part of the glamour. There 
is real hunting to be had, too, and the boys 
go alter moose, caribou, bighorns, and bear. 
There are plenty of good illustrations in the 
book, showing things as they really look. 
Mr. Hough has written a story as exciting 
as could be desired and one that will give a 
great deal of hearty and beneficial pleasure. 
Besides being a good story-teller, he is un- 
usually careful and accurate about facts. 
His stories deserve a high place among 
juvenile fictions. Perhaps the boys in the 
story are a little young to be exposed to the 
hardships and dangers they encounter, and 
indeed the author acknowledges that their 
parents never knew all their former ad- 
ventures in Alaska. But their Uncle Dick 
“seemed to think that any one could get out 
of a scrape who could get in.” Within 


limits, this seems the healthy view, and it is 
nonsensical to talk of stories like The Young 
Alaskans on the Trail doing harm. 

C. H. Garves. 
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OOKS of travel are, generally speaking, 
of two kinds—those which are really 
informing and those which are chiefly 
entertaining. Don C. Seitz, who wrote Dis- 
coveries in Every-day Europe and Elba and 
Elsewhere, may be said to have invented a 
third kind. His narratives run along with 
the fluency of the lightest of light reading, 
they sparkle with witty observations, and yet 
they contain the gist 
of the matter. They 
give us finally a fairly 
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needed outside the cities, and there the want 
is best supplied by those educated abroad. 
So ‘educated pauper’ is already a term in 
vogue in Japan.” From a remark of serious 
interest like this the author turns readily to 
the discussing of, for instance, the Geisha 
girls. He speaks of Japanese business mor 
ality and the fact that Japenese babies do 
not cry. He discusses religion and the ab- 
sense of swear words 
from the Japanese lan- 
guage. In all this 





complete and very sat- 
isfying impression of 
the country Mr. Seitz 
has been talking about. 
The author seems to 
have a kind of pre- 
science by which he is 
able to tell us just 
what we want to know 
and nothing else. He 
travels as the experi- 
enced reader reads, ex- 
tracting what is es- 
sential or to his pur- 
pose with unfailing in- 
stinct and without loss 
of time. He altogether 
diseards the machinery 
of the usual travel- 
narrative, and, taking 
much for granted as 
to the commonplaces 
of moving about and 
seeing “points of in- 
terest,” says what he 
has to say briefly and 
effectively. His new 
book, Surface Japan, 
is both bright and instructive. What is new 
he describes with great clearness, and what is 
presumably more or less familiar he enlivens 
by his mode of referring to it. There is 
every kind of comment in the book. As to 
education in Japan, Mr. Seitz declares that 
“the colleges at Tokio and Kyoto are crushed 
with students. They crowd the higher in- 
stitutions in hungry-minded thousands, creat- 
ing a problem as they graduate. What are 
they to do with their widened minds? The 
small villages offer no field except perhaps to 
the doctors. Professional men are little 





Don 
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there is great variety 
of entertainment and 
much of the kind of 
information that is 
easily assimilated and 
worth having. Surface 
Japan is copiously il- 
lustrated in color. 


Such a_ story as 
Owen Wister’s Padre 
Ignacio seems to grow 
so naturally and beau- 
tifully out of its theme 
that any comment 
seems superfluous ex- 
cept to recognize the 
genuineness of a happy 
inspiration. It is de- 
cidedly superfluous to 
remark upon Mr. Wis- 
ter’s perfect handling 
of his material. His 
delicacy and sureness 
Susts of touch in dealing 
with character, his 
skill in producing at- 
mosphere, all the 
artistic modulations of his story-telling, are 
qualities to be expected. 





3ut in the simple 
tale of Padre Ignacio, Mr. Wister found an 
unusual opportunity. It is one of those stories 
which have been waiting to be told since cir- 
cumstances made its telling possible. It is 
the sort of story that is nothing in the hands 
of an unskillful writer and everything in the 
hands of the one who knows how to tell it. 
California in 1855 supplies a setting rich in 
color and in every associative sentiment suit- 
able for the scene of Padre Ignacio’s tempta- 


tion and victory. Of course in those days 
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there must have been such a priest as he, 
self-exiled to such a lonely mission as that of 
Santa Ysabel del Mar and longing for the 
great world of Europe. Equally, of course, 
temptation must have assailed him as it as- 
sailed Padre Ignacio—the temptation to give 
over his charge and return to the life that 
his instinets craved. Padre Ignacio, with 
his books and his music and his habit 
of teaching his choir to sing fragments 
of remembered opera on the theory that 
to the unworldly all things are unworldly 

this fine, cultivated, and lonely priest 
is, to say the least, not at all an im- 
probable person, and neither is the stranger 
who brings the aroma of the world into his 
seclusion. This young American from New 
Orleans, who teaches the Padre what he can 
recall of the then new opera “Il Trovatore” 
and converts him to admiration of the up- 
start genius of Verdi, would naturally be on 
his way to the gold-mines in search of for- 
tune, and it.is inevitable that he should soon 
depart and leave the Padre to his lonely 
struggle. Without overemphasis Mr. Wister 
makes us see that the suddenly reawakened 
desire for the world, in spite of long years 
of repression, is not much less intense than 
the yearning of a shipwrecked man for rescue 
and the sight of human faces. Perhaps in 
real life the story need not have had so 
dramatie an ending, yet the solution of the 
problem as the author has conceived it has 
the kind of poetie fitness that is needed to 
supplement the probabilities of life and it 
makes the tale complete and satisfying. The 
dying message of the American, with its 
implication of perfect faith in the Padre’s 
attainment of contentment and renunciation, 
is just what is required to put temptation to 
flight, and when this point in the story is 
reached we know Padre Ignacio so familiarly 
that we do not need to be told that nothing 
more is necessary. Mr. Wister seems to have 
let the tale tell itself without interference, 
and the Padre is not too quaint and not too 
pathetic, but very human. 


A book of really joyous nonsense verses is 
Bashful Ballads, by Burges Johnson, who has 
the rare gift of distinguishing what is truly 
nonsensical from what is merely vapid, and 
does delightfully what poets who lack this 
particular flair should be debarred from ever 
attempting. When this sort of thing is 
done in exactly the right way it appeals to 


something childlike in us and at the sam 
time gratifies a mature taste for wit an 
cleverness of expression. The Bashful Ba 
lads have the needful quality of seeming 
(as they probably are) entirely spontaneous 
so that the author’s “ apology ”— 
“Td rather do rhymes of a morning betimes 
Than anything else in the gamut of 
crimes ” 
indicates quite correctly the gay and irr 
sponsible spirit that pervades them.. Mr 
Johnson has a Gilbertian smoothness of versi 
fication and extraordinary ingenuity in th 
discovery of undreamed-of rhymes. He c« 
tects unsuspected absurdities everywhere—i! 
life, in language, and in spelling. He ear 
play with words amusingly, and in this 
rhythmical trifling there is always a flavor 
of original humor. His verses about animals 
are famous and there is a large number of 
them in this volume. “ Alack, a Yak!” and 
“The Gnu Wooing” have something of th 
uneanny power of “ Punch, Brothers, Punch.” 
These and “A Llyric of the Llama” yield 
more amusement than one would think it 
possible to derive from outlandish names and 
unreasonable orthography. But the truth is 
that we all have a subdued sense of the 
oddity of certain familiar things, and we are 
never more diverted than when some gifted 
person expresses this feeling for us. “ The 
Fireside Elephant” is one of those concep- 
tions which, once suggested, it is almost im- 
possible to get out of the mind. Mr. Johnson 
has the uncommon knack of treating such an 
idea with a kind of grotesque plausibility, so 
that we almost agree with him when he writes: 
“Where is the man who would not pant 
To be a gentle elephant ?” 


Some of the verses, like those of Lewis 
Carrol, although they are not parodies, give 
one a haunting sense of having sometime 
read something very serious and dull in a 
similar strain, and they are all the better 
for the absence of any definite satirical in- 
tent. Besides the “ Ballads of Beasts” there 
are verses on many other themes, of which 
seafaring life is one of the most productive. 
“The Wreck of the Judy M.” and “ The Old 
Marine” are worthy of the author of the 
Bab Ballads. The reader who picks up these 
Bashful Ballads in the hope of mild distrac- 
tion is likely to te pleasantly surprised by 
finding them amusing to the point of laughter. 
C. H. Garyes. 
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OVELS are produced in such numbers 
nowadays that few have the good for- 
tune to be remembered long after the 

day of publication; yet the mention of Zane 
Grey’s The Heritage of the Desert will 
probably serve to bring up vivid pictures be- 
fore the eyes of all who have read that re- 
markable There is no danger of 
confusing it in retrospect with any of the 
familiar varieties of 
Western romance. Im- 
pressions of the cafion 


story. 
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description, but the actual savor of the places 
described. We see the sweep of the purple 
sage, the gigantic architecture of the cafions; 
we joy in the thought of sleeping out-of-doors, 
and in the majestic brightness of the stars; 
we are delighted by the coldness and clearness 
of a spring that runs amber water. The 
whole environment gives us pleasure, not as 
a stage-setting nor as a mysterious factor 
in the progress of the 
story, but as something 
in itself natural and 





country of southern 
Utah and northern 
Arizona gained from 
reading The Heritage 
of the Desert are not 
easy to forget. Nor 
publication 
has anything been 
written, up to the pres- 
ent, whieh is in the 
least like it. But now 
Mr. Grey himself has 
written a second novel, 
Riders of the Purple 
Sage. Here again 
plot and scene are un- 
striking; 
the story is riotously 
full of adventure and 
alive with strong feel- 
ing. But the real 
secret of its peculiar 
charm lies 


since its 


sual and 





deeper. 





satisfying. This is as 
it should be. It was 
largely for the sake of 
such an effect that we 
used to immerse our- 
selves so gladly in the 
Leatherstocking Tales. 


The reader who 
wishes to repeat the 
sensations felt in 
youth in reading the 
book that then seemed 
most enjoyable may be 
commended to Riders 
of the Purple Sage; 
not that the theme is 
in the least juvenile. 
The story is one of 
fierce passions; there 
is much gun-play in it 
and some killing. It 
is netural therefore 








Not only does the au- 
thor surprise us with 
novelty, but he has the 
precious power of 
making us feel freshly 
about simple, elemental things. In his two 
novels there is sometiiing of the same magic 
as in Lorna Doone, Treasure Island, or Ben- 
Hur—tales which have little in common save 
this elemental freshness. Both The Heritage 
of the Desert and Riders of the Purple Sage 
convey a sense of spaciousness and light and 
color that reminds us of Cooper at his best. 
Like Cooper, too, Mr. Grey has found his 
inspiration in a primitive American environ- 
ment. And we really feel in his stories the 
lure of desert and cafion—not merely the 
lure of rhetoric: we get not the effect of 


ZANE GREY 
Author of Riders of the Purple Sage 


to inquire whether the 
effect is not a little 
melodramatic. On the 
contrary, it is fine and 


bracing. We rejoice 
in so much self-reliance, resourcefulness, 


quickness of hand and eye. We like to see 
lithe, muscular men in action when they are 
not put forward as prodigies. And the 
motives of the people in the story are big 
enough so that we fully enter into them; 
the conditions of their lives are made’ so real 
that we thoroughly believe in it all. 


The scene of Riders of the Purple Sage 
is southern Utah; the time is 1871. The 
people are ranchers and cattle-rustlers, Mor- 
mons and gentiles. Jane Withersteen, a 
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young, unmarried Mormon woman, who has 
inherited much property, is disciplined by 
her Church for befriending gentiles and for 
keeping in her employ a gentile range- 
rider named Venters. Through a conspiracy 
with the Mormons, a gang of rustlers drives 
off a whole herd of Jane’s cattle. Venters, 
his life threatened, goes to find them. He 
tracks the thieves to Deception Pass, that 
“ stone-walled maze of mystery,” finds their 
strange retreat, climbs a rock-bound passage 
to discover the marvelous Surprise Valley, 
guarded by the balancing rock of the cliff- 
dwellers, which, once overthrown, will close 
the pass forever in a mass of wreckage. 
Meeting rustlers, he shoots and wounds one, 
who proves to be a girl. He carries her to 
the Valley; she recovers, and the two quickly 
grow to love each other. Meanwhile, a much- 
feared “gun-man,” Lassiter, has come to 
Jane to ask the name of the Mormon prose- 
lyter who years ago abducted his sister. Jane 
knows but will not tell; she tries to soften 
him by making him love her. Lassiter is un- 
yielding, but he and Jane find love in the 
very clash of their wills. These are the two 
threads of the story, which converge to a 
strong climax. Many of the scenes, however, 
are quite wonderful even apart from the plot. 
The “milling” of a herd is described with 
a force and economy of phrase almost Kip- 
lingesque. There are some splendid horses 
in the tale—like the horses in Ben-Hur— 
and there is the sort of race that makes the 
eyes shine and the breath quicken. Mr. Grey 
has now two novels to his ecredit—both of 
them marked by a certain bigness of design 
and breadth of treatment—and his place as 
a writer must be conceded. He has the true 
story-teller’s gift of narration; few can pack 
so much genuine action and feeling into 
so small a space; but, finally, his ways of 
thinking and feeling unquestionably have an 
individual appeal. We meet such a writer 
half-way, whatever his story, and actively 
help him to create his illusion. 


There may be readers, really caring for 
good fiction, who ean resist the fascination 
of Joseph Conrad’s novels—Under Western 
Eyes, Nostromo, The Secret Agent, and the 
rest: but it is ineredible that any one with 
a genuine love for the best autobiography 
could fail in response to the book of remi- 
niseence and self-revelation he has at last 
given us. It is entitled A Personal Record. 
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One cannot readily call to mind anothe: 
writer who could have compounded such 
wonderful and stimulating draught of real 
experience—to be drained at a sitting: for 
no one will willingly pause half through th 
book Here are experiences of the body ‘ 
the sea, in strange lands, with people . 
every unfamiliar sort—and experiences of thi 
mind everywhere: glimpses of great ad 
ventures, half-told but with the very essence 
of their meaning distilled from them. Th 
record is very informal. Its variety is im 
mense; its transitions from subject to sub 
ject are amazing. The narrative is the eas 
talk of a man of many ideas, the uncon 
strained thought of a big, powerful min 
which follows lines of suggestion with per 
fect naturalness and with a logie of its own 
We read of Joseph Conrad’s childhood in a 
Polish village, of his queer determination to 
become an English sailor, of the singular 
adventure of his uncle in Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow, of what befell the manuscript 
of Conrad’s first novel, Almayer’s Folly. We 
are present at the examination of a seaman 
for qualification as a master mariner; we are 
familiarly introduced to a dog presented to 
the author by Stephen Crane; we overhear 
a conversation with the real Almayer in the 
South Seas. We find ourselves suddenly in 
the remotest part of Africa; again we are 
at sea; we have a vivid picture of a ship 
rounding Cape Horn; then we are on the 
deck of a pilot-boat on the Mediterranean, 
among Breton sailors. And all this is woven 
into a smooth, connected, consistent revela- 
tion of a personality—a personality that is 
big, kind, cosmopolitan, wise. The narrative, 
simple and humane in spirit, is instinct with 
a marvelous original quality of imagination. 
It contains, too, many fine sayings—unpre- 
tentious, forceful words that help us better 
to understand the big things of life. Actual- 
ly, although Mr. Conrad is by birth a Pole 
(his real name is Joseph Conrad Korzeni- 
owski), he reminds us now and then of great 
Americans. tike Lowell or Holmes. This 
effect is due to his appreciation of homely 
things and his love of plain truth. A 
Personal Record is a book with heights and 
depths and vistas—-with sharp turns and cor- 
ners of thought and adventure —in which 
the most imaginative, the most informed of 
readers will find intellectual enlargement and 
meet surprise. 


©. H. Garyes. 
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STORY which is likely to become a 

classic of its kind is Eleanor Atkin- 

son’s Greyfriars Bobby—the true 
story of a dog, told with a sympathy that 
never becomes over-sentimental, and with 
an appreciation that misses no shade of 
drollery or pathos. Greyfriars Bobby was a 
little Skye terrier, who came to Edinburgh 
with his master, a poor old shepherd, in 1858. 
The shepherd took sick 
and died, and was 
buried in Greyfriars 
echurehyard, ‘‘the 
Westminster of Scot- 
land.” Bobby followed 
him to his grave, and 
could not be lured 
away. Ultimately his 
right to remain was 
recognized. The Lord 
Provost gave him a 
special license and a 
collar with “ Grey- 
friars Bobby” in- 
scribed upon it. When 
the little dog died, 
Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts erected a monu- 
ment in the shape of 
a fountain for men 
and dogs, the figure 
on which was modeled 
from Bobby by Gour- 
lay Stelle, animal- 
painter to Queen Vic- 
toria. The Baroness 
also obtained permis- 
sion for Bobby’s burial 
in the same grave 
with his master in 
Greyfriars churchyard. Greyfriars Bobby 
became quite famous in Edinburgh; but what 
is in itself merely a remarkable bit of local 
history Mrs. Atkinson has developed into a 
narrative that touches the emotions much 
more genuinely and pleasantly than do most 
romances concerned exclusively with human 
beings. Bobby becomes the reader’s friend 
for life. No one can help responding to the 
charm of this knowing, affectionate, and 
plucky bit of a dog. His loyalty brings a 
lump to the throat, and his clever ways, set 
before us by a writer who has a rare gift for 
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describing the almost indescribable “ cute- 
ness” of an animal’s behavior, are infinitely 
attractive. The situation of which Bobby is 
the cause is from the beginning as quaint 
as it is sympathetically appealing. The old 
caretaker of the churchyard has doubts about 
the legality and propriety of allowing the dog 
to remain, and his tenderness of heart strug- 
gles amusingly with his Scotch sense of duty. 
The landlord of the 
inn where Bobby’s 
master spent the eve- 
ning before his death 
wants to keep the lit- 
tle fellow, but, though 
Bobby responds cor- 
dially to kind treat- 
ment, he grieves piti- 
fully if kept from the 
grave at night, and his 
friends, half ashamed 
of treating his grief 
as if it were human, 
imperil their dignity 
and tamper with rules 
and regulations to give 
him his way. When 
he is in danger of be- 
ing put to death be- 
-ause he has no owner 
with a license, the 
children of the neigh- 
borhood collect the 
seven shillings for the 
tax, and the crusty 


ATKINSON old innkeeper goes to 


friars Bobby court to plead his 

cause. The farmer 

who was the shepherd’s 

employer claims Bob- 
by, and takes him to his home in the coun- 
try, but the little dog escapes and comes 
back, half starved, to lie once more upon his 
master’s grave. In telling this story—which, 
being true, is better than any one could have 
imagined it—Mrs. Atkinson has painted a 
glowing picture rich in detail and overflowing 
with human nature. But Bobby remains the 
center of the picture—an unmistakable Skye 
terrier and an unmistakable individual, ap- 
pealing irresistibly to all who are capable of 
a fondness for dumb animals, and compelling 
an interest in his remarkable self. Readers 
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Bobi u 
Beeuty and of 


of Greyfriars will surely think of 
Black Rab and his Friends, 
and they will feel that comparison is justified. 


Charles Rann Kennedy’s memorable play, 
The Servant in the House, has had a success 
both the book which 
can only be explained as due to the union of 


upon stage and as a 
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KENNEDY 
Meek 


Terrtle 


rare inspiration with altogether exceptional 
skill of workmanship. The Servant in the 
House proved to be something more than the 
sensation of a season. It was popular as no 
book or drama depending upon mere novelty 
can be popular. It has taken a permanent 
place as a play that expresses a big and ap- 
pealing idea with such force and beauty that 
it can be seen or read again and again with 
unfailing effect. Readers of the play in book- 
form found in it the interest of good con- 
struction solidly based upon a strong theme, 
and a fineness of expression which the eye 
absorbed as pleasurably from the printed page 
as the ear from the lips of the actors. The 
Servant in the House is remembered as great 
novels are remembered. 


The appearance of Mr. Kennedy’s new play, 
The Terrible Meek, is no commonplace lit- 
erary event. Readers of this drama (which 
is as wonderfully adapted both to the stage 
and to private reading as was The Servant 
in the Heuse) will expect to be startled. 
Mr. Kennedy has the knack of startling us 
in the right way. 
strong, 


In other words, he has 
convictions, and he uses his 
dramatic originality to enforce them most 
surprisingly and effectively. The Terrible 
Meek is a one-act drama, which is played, 
almost to the end, upon a darkened stage. 
Before the curtain rises, a bell from some 
distant place of worship tells the hour—nine 
brazen notes. There is a heavy peal of thun- 
der, then a mighty howling of wind blended 
with a confused clamor of and the 
hurrying of many feet. The scene gives the 
impression of moorlands and desolate places. 
After the curtain has gone up, there is 
silence for a moment, broken at length by 
the sound of a woman weeping bitterly. She 
is a peasant woman, and with her is a man— 
apparently a captain in the British army. 
There has been a political execution upon 
this spot: the woman’s son has been put to 
death. The captain says: “My God! this is 
awful! I can’t stand it!” The woman an- 
swers him. His conscience is aroused, and 
in the dialogue that ensues the cruelty and 
horror of the thing that has been done is 
expressed by words full of bitierness and 
pathos. At last the woman, even in the 
depth of her grief, forgives him, for it ap- 
pears that he has only acted under orders. 
His excuse is the usual excuse for legalized 
killing—a vague necessity which nobody is 
bound to explain. Government, judge, execu- 
tioner—all have acted under orders and from 
a supposed sense of duty. While the man 
and woman are talking a soldier comes up— 
just a plain British soldier, speaking a broad 
Cockney dialect. He is of the rather brutal, 
sluggish type, content to do his duty no mat- 
ter how bloody, and his roughly expressed 
point of view is a keen satire upon the justi- 
fication of such killing as that in which 
he has been concerned. He tells the captain 
that the general has “another job” for them 
like the last. The captain flatly refuses to 
obey orders. Just then it begins to grow 
light. The soldier says: “ Look, sir; wot did 
I tell yer? It’s coming light again.” “ Eter- 
nally!” exclaims the captain. It would be 
unfair to the reader to spoil the effect of 


warm 


voices 


“ 
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Mr. Kennedy’s climax by an attempt at 
description. It is enough to say that the 
simple coming of the light upon this scene 
is more impressive and affecting than any 
words could be. It tells 


more than many 
pages of a novel could tell. The whole mean- 
ing of the play is summed up in a flash. 


All the dialogue and all the action have led 
up to this one moment. Mr. Kennedy knows 
how to lay hold upon our interest, and, having 
secured it, he can go on and do what a very 
few novelists, orators, and playwrights can 
do—rouse us to enthusiasm and conviction. 
After reading or seeing The Terrible Meek, 
will lay down the book or leave the 
theater with the mind awakened and the 
heart beating high. Mr. Kennedy is a daring 
and resourceful dramatist; but it is doubtful 
if even he will ever write a stronger or more 
original play than this. 


one 


An intriguing plot, with remarkable vigor 
and directness of narrative style, make James 
Oliver Curwood’s story of the Hudson Bay 
country, Flower of the North, far more en- 
joyable than the tale of romantic 
adventure. Mr. Curwood knows the 
of his story well. He has traveled and hunted 
big game in the far North, and he is the 
only American ever employed by the Cana- 
dian government as an explorator and de- 


average 


scene 


scriptive writer. Having the faculty of 
romantic jmagination and a gift of lucid, 


able to combine 
the interest of a strange story with the fresh- 
ness and reality of a wild, picturesque coun- 
try. The hero of Flower of the North is a 
young American, Philip Whittemore, who 
to Hudson Bay to manage the field- 
work of a great which is to de- 
velop the fisheries of the region in preparation 
for the coming of the railroad. At the head 
of this company is a shrewd and unscrupulous 
American financier. Other interests oppose 
the scheme, and there is danger of an up- 
rising of the people of the North against the 
new company. Whittemore knows that he 
is surrounded by plots, and that his life and 
the property of which he is in charge are in 
constant danger. Just as he is on the verge 
of discovering his enemies’ designs a re- 
markable adventure befalls him. One night 
he surprises in a secluded spot near his camp 
a girl of great beauty and apparent refine- 
ment, accompanied by a man who professes 
to be her brother. They declare that they 


energetic expression, he is 


goes 


company 


came from a place called Fort o’ God, of 
which Whittemore has never heard, and after 
a few words they disappear in the gloom. 
Subsequently, going to find them a second 
time in the same place, he sees them set 


upon by a band of men. He goes to their 
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rescue, but the girl is carried off in spite 
of him, and the brother is severely wounded. 
Whittemore pursues the kidnappers, rescues 
the girl after a hard struggle, and the two 
proceed in a canoe to Fort o’ God—a curious 


old mansion, where the girl’s father lives 
like an old-time French proprietor. The 
journey has the charm of mystery. The 


reader feels the keen delight of adventure in 
the open, the interest of a great love, and 
the excitement of brave deeds. The Amer- 
ican finds that the people at Fort o’ God 
recognize the same enemies as himself, but 
concerning the most fears 
they will say nothing, and apparently they 


man whom he 
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dare not assist him. 
the girl, he 
den 


Inspired by his love for 
sets himself to discover the hid- 
obstacle. 
but 


The plot has many complica- 
tions, these are deftly disentangled at 
the close in a series of thrilling scenes. Not 
only Whittemore the woman he 
the financier, the 
president of his own company, who has con- 
spired him during 
capitulate. Mr. Curwood has 
written a stirring and ingenious story, full 
and touched with a 


does 


but 


win 
loves, treacherous 


against his absence, is 


forced to 
of suspense, 


truly ro- 


mantic spirit. 


Full of the mellow charm of biography, 
especially in its earlier pages, J. Henry Har- 
per’s book of reminiscence, The House of 
Harper, tells a story of such many-sided 
human and historical interest that all readers 
with a taste for significant facts, pithy an- 
ecdote, and the unpretentious, graphic pic- 
turing of American life and character will 
find its appeal irresistible. The story of the 
founding development of the firm of 
Harper & Brothers is one of enterprise and 
ideals, haying a 


and 


strong personal interest. 
The narrative rapidly widens out to take in 
many phases of the life of the time. The 
early Harpers were men of affairs. James 
Harper was Mayor of New York in 1844, 
and it was through him that the city gained 
a uniformed and drilled police force. It is 
surprising to read that this innovation was 
bitterly opposed, and that the police were for 
some time derisively referred “the 
Mayor’s pups.” There is a chapter upon 
American Methodism which throws great 
light the early Wesleyan movement. 
One searcely the book anywhere 
without coming upon some surprising and 
illuminating bit of information. The Har- 
pers were the original American publishérs 
of many famous English writers. Scott, 
Dickens, Lever, Bulwer Lytton, Eliot, Thack- 
eray, G. P. R. James, Reade, Trollope, and 
Meredith are among the names listed in the 
early catalogues. 


to as 


upon 


ean open 


The relations of great au- 
thors to their publishers, as shown by letters, 
reveal new aspects of their minds and char- 
acters. The book has a wonderful richness 
of anecdote. It abounds in quotable stories 
concerning such men as Dickens, Thackeray, 
Wilkie Collins, the elder Booth, Fitz-James 
O’Brien, George William Curtis, William H. 
Prescott, and a host of others. The Civil 
War period, in which Harper’s Weekly was 
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such a factor, is fully treated. So much 
more than the story of a publishing firm is 
The House of Harper that it would have 
been a great loss to literary biography, to 
say nothing of history, if the book had not 
been written. 


The series of sketches by Brander Matthews, 
contained in the volume ealled 
New York, have a fascination 
his earlier books, Outlines in Local Color 
and Vignettes of Manhattan. Mr. Matthews 
is an artist using the most graceful and ex- 
pressive English as a 
before us significant aspects of the city’s 
life. His pictures of people and places are 
as suggestive as they are clear in outline. 


Vistas of 
like that of 


medium for setting 


Without the vagueness and exaggeration of 


mere impressionism he 


manages to make 


each episode not only lifelike, but strikingly 
representative of some phase of the city’s 


existence that we have known, but only half 
realized. The young man from the country 
who has come to New York to earn a great 
fortune for himself and the girl waiting for 
him at home is drawn in his loneliness and 
his naiveté to the life. The young lawyer 
tempted to engage in a sort of polities which 
he despises in his heart affords, with his 
political associates and the old friend of 
his family who recalls him to his true self, a 
fine study in points of view. 
in other 
human 


In these and 
abundance of 
The people are so real, so 
individual, and yet so familiar, that they 
eatch our attention at once and stir us to 
fellow-feeling. We see the society girl and 
the shop-girl as “sisters under the skin.” 
Over all is the atmosphere of New York it- 
self. The wonderful variety of tue metrop- 
olis, its many ty)es of humanity, its quaint 
contrasts surprise us on every page, Oecentral 
Park is made the setting of a love-story, and 
a poignant little drama of affection and mis- 
understanding is enacted in a hotel apart- 
ment. The young ambulance surgeon, the 
dramatist exulting over his first successful 
play, the prisoner on his way to jail in 
a hansom, with a vigilant officer beside him, 
gazing with bitterness of heart upon the 
varied scenes from which he is about to be 
shut off—these and many more are portrayed 
with a finely discriminating skill, and with a 
sympathy that makes us feel the humanity 
of the whole confused spectacle of urban life. 


C. H. Garvgs. 


stories there is an 


interest. 
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The bride’s ambition is for a happy home, contentment, peace and right 
living. 


Realize then, you girls who are wise, that GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
makes good bread, and good bread makes a good table and good nature. 


Let GOLD MEDAL FLOUR be your very first order to the grocer 
and say plainly - “GOLD MEDAL FLOUR” —- don’t say merely “flour”. 





Bread-makers are making better bread, bread eaters are ‘eating more 
bread: both the-result of the goodness of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


Use WASHBURN-CROSBY. CO’S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 





George Harvey, President, Franklin S 


Remember to say GOLD MEDAL FLOUR to the grocer when ordering flour 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


uece, New York. N. Y Frederick A. Duneka, Secretary, Franklin Square. New York, N. Y. 
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PEARLS, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY 
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the Nerve Loss 


| IN veatth loss—what peril to 
health and happiness lies 
in those two words! 


They mean the failure of that bal- 
ance between hunger and replenishment 
that preserves the health. 


When the system is perfectly well, 
the nerves get their proper nourishment 
from the daily food. But illness, worry, 
the severe activities of modern life, often 
drain the nerves of more strength than is 
restored to them in the ordinary way— 
the balance is destroyed, and troubles 
begin. Nerve loss becomes an acute 
condition. 


Sanatogen makes good the loss 


It does this by carrying in concen- 
trated form the elements of food speci- 
fically required by the nerves. It feeds 
the nerves with their own food. It re- 
vitalizes the enfeebled sources of energy. 
It buz/ds up the famished centres and thus 
directly and maturally aids in giving 
back vital force to the system. 

Sanatogen’s splendid service is recognized 
by over 15,000 practicing physicians who have 
written in praise of its reconstructive power. 
World-famous men and women, who have test- 
ed Sanatogen, enthusiastically declare that it 
does ‘‘make good.”’ Their testimony is 
CONVINCING. 

Give YOUR nerves the benefit of this 
priceless help. 


Arnold Bennett 
the famous nove 
writes: 

“The tonic effe 

Sanatogen on : 

simply wonderfu! 


SirGilbert Parker, P 


theeminent nov: 
statesman, wri 
from London: 
“Sanatogen is t: 
mind a true food-t 
feeding the nerves, 
creasing the ener 
and giving fresh \ 
to the overwor} 
body and mind.” 


John Burroughs 
the distinguis 
naturalist and 
thor, writes: 

“I am sure I ! 
been greatly benet 
by Sanatogen. 
sleep is fifty per c« 
better than it was 
year ago,and my: 
and strength are n 
improved.” 


Amelia E. Barr 
the well-kno 
popular authore 
writes: 

“I send my sin 
gratitude for the : 
velous help I have 
rived from the uss 
Sanatogen. Wi 
commenced it se \ 
weeks ago, I was in 
extremity of nervy 
weakness brought 
bylong continued n« 
tal work accentua 
by the shock of a 
fall backward. Slo 
at first, but surely 
steadied and stren; 
ened me, so that no 
have almost my us 
good health.” 


This Reenptaetie Book FREE 


We ask itly inted with 





Our Nerves of Tomorrow,"’ Fritten in an absorbi: 
beautifully illustrated | and containing facts and 


_ Sanatogen. In 
gm ee 3 ms first, tryout ‘e, and we are only too glad to have you do 
Ask your doctor about | fe, Gad Se say cage wethe 26 once for our book, 


= ee style, 
vormati on vital 





is as k 


Sanatogen is sold in three 
sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your 
druggist —if not obtain- 
able from him, sent 
upon receipt of price. 





The Bauer Chemical Co. 
24-G Irving Place New York 
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MAY, 


1912 


Frontispiece in Color . 


The Austere Attraction of Burgos . 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


The Frog in the Well. A Story . 
Illustrations by W. H. D. KOERNER. 


An Invitation. A Poem 


The Spirit of 1812 2 oO aerate 
Illustrations by W. J. AYLWARD. 


Madame Joliccur’s Cat. A Story . 
Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. 


**Came Those Who Saw and Loved Her.” A Poem. 


The Street Called Straight. A Novel. (continued) 
Illustrations by Orson LOWELL. 

The Die of Fate. A Story 
Illustration by the Author. 

Your United States—second Paper - ---+-- 


Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. 


The Beginning Husband Dines Out 


*“You Have Come Back.’”’ A Poem. 


Marie and the Talk Trust. A Story. 
Illustrations by W. H. D. KoERNER. 

Reanchoring the Home. 

A Transformation Scene. A Story 
Illustrations by M. J. Burns. 


Mark Twain 


W. J. AYLWARD 


W. D. HOWELLS 


INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


JAMES BARNES 


THOMAS A. JANVIER 


ALAN SULLIVAN 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


“ THE INNER SHRINE" 


HOWARD PYLE 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


EDWARD S. MARTIN 


EDITH M. THOMAS 


IRVING BACHELLER 


ROBERT W. BRUERE 


HENRY W. NEVINSON 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Some Chapters from an ’ Extraordinary Life—Seventh Paper. 


Illustrated with Photographs. 


Fettered. A Story. Se eae ee 
Illustrations by WALTER BIGGs. 


Editor’s Easy Chair 
Editor’s Study . 


Editor’s Drawer . 


“As of Old,” by GEORGE WEsTON; 


contributions by WiLL1AM FuTHEY GIBBONS, C. 


R. O'GRADY 


W. D. HOWELLS 


THE EDITOR 


illustrations by F. STROTHMANN. 


B. D,, 


Other 


ISABEL EccCLESTONE Mac- 


KAY. Drawings by ANGus MACDONALL, W. E. Seaver, A. D. RAHN, CALVERT SMITH. 


Cents a Copy. 


Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class matter. 


813 


828 


838 


839 


849 


863 


864 


918 


925 


934 


948 


958 


962 


$4.00 a Year. 





























HARPERS MAGAZINE | 


For June 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


ON WASHINGTON AND BOSTON 


In seeing Washington Mr. BENNETT took what he calls “‘Europe’s Revenge”’ 
on us for the hurried way in which we Americans often view the noblest sights 
of the Con inent. It was a breathless pilgrimage accomplished in a few hours. 
Boston he viewed in a more leisurely way, and pronounces it the most com- 
plete city which he visited. In Cambridge he wandered among literary 
shrines, saw Harvard, and developed some new ideas as to our domestic 
architecture. His article is delightful, full of humor and anecdote. 


BRIGHTON—The Atlantic City of England 


In the days of the Regency, Brighton was fashionable. To-day itis popular. The 
extraordinary pagodas built by the Prince (later George IV.) still remain, but 
their glory has departed. But fine old ladies are still wheeled along the prom- 
enade in front of the rows of Georgian dwellings, and on holidays the beach is 
thronged. Its present is as interesting as its past. Harrison RHopEs writes of 
both place and people, and F.WALTER Ta¥Lor has madea notable set of pictures. 


THE QUEEN WHO HELPED COLUMBUS 


Isabella of Castile was a woman whomade history. In statecraft and on the field 
of battle she was more than the equal of most men of her day. Her career is 
a most picturesque one and it is delightfully recorded by MILtpREpD STaPLey. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE 


Prof. RopErRtT KENNEDY Duncan, of the University of Pittsburg, contributes 
a notable scientific article—a philosophical look into the future—one of the 
most illuminating scientific papers which he has ever written. 


MARK TWAIN IN ENGLAND 


ALBERT BiceLow Patne the authorized biographer of Mark Twain, con- 
tributes another notable chapter in the great humorist’s life, telling of his 
first two trips to England, his friendship with Dr. John Brown (the author of 
“Rab and His Friends’) Charles Reade, and many other notables—a period 
rich in anecdote and humor. 


UNUSUAL SHORT STORIES 


Among the authors are ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, Fannie Heas.ip Lea, 
Grace ELLERY CHANNING, JAMES OPPENHEIM, RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD, ete. 


“THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT” 


The great serial by the author of “ THE INNER SHRINE” 
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Frederick Palmer 


A vivid romance of city and desert 
steady eye play an important part. Mr. 


Author of 


‘The Vagabond,” etc. 


wherein a quick pistol-hand and 
Palmer has never gained so deci- 


sive a victory. He makes his reader laugh, weep, hold the breath. 


The Price? $1.35 net; postpaid, $1.43. 
Wide Courses 


By James B. Conno ty. 


Rousing tales of adventure both on land and sea— 
but chiefly the latter—their scenes ranging from among 
the ice of the Arctic Circle to the shimmering sands 
and blazing waters of the tropics. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


The Bachelor Dinner 


By Otive Briccs 
“Short Stories?” Yes. “A Novel?’ Yes. “The 
Bachelor Dinner” is both. Stories imaginative and 
dramatic but always human, the bright-colored strands 
of a single cord, blend into a romance that mounts to 
an abrupt, unforeseen climax—the love story of a 
character of unusual power. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


The Famous Caxton Series: New Editions: 


The Place? Any bookstore. 








Wisconsin: An Experi- 

ment of Democracy 

By Freperic C. Hows, Ph.D., 
author of “The City: | he 
Hope of Democracy,” “ Privi- 
lege : and Democracy in A mer- 
ica,” etc. 
$i. 25 net; postage extra. 


Why Should We Change 
Our Form of Government ? 


Studies in Practical Pelitics 


By NICHOLAs MuRRAY BUTLER, 
President of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

12mo. 75 cents net; postage 

entra. 


The Initiative, 
Referendum, and 
Recall in America 


By 
EL_tis Paxson OBERHOLTZER, 
* This is the fullest and fairest 
account yet published.”—Zhke 
Outlook. 
$2.25 net. 








A Series of Illustrated Reprints of Famous Classics 


Printed in large, clear type, with photogravure frontispiece, and in many cases by 
illustrations by the best artists in black-and-white, with specially designed end- 


papers. Each volume bound in limp lambskin. 


Bacon’s Essays. Coleridge. Poems. 
Boswell. Life of Doctor John- Dante. Vision. Carey’s trans- 
son. 2 vols. lation. 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett. De Quincey. Confessions. 
Poems. 2 vols. Evelyn’s Diary. 
Burns, Robert. Complete Hawthorne. New England 


Poems. Romances, 
Byron. Poetical Works. 3 Homer. Iliad. Chapman. 
vols. Homer. Odyssey. Chapman. 
Cellini, Benvenuto. Autobi- 
ography. 


Cervantes. Don Quixote. 


16mo. $1.25 net. 


Ingoldsby. Legends. 
Jonson, Ben. Plays. 
Lamb's Letters. 

Marlowe. 
Milton. Poems. 
Pepys. Diary. 


Tales. 


Scott. Poems. 
Shakespeare. Plays. 3 vols, 
Shelley. Poems. 
Sterne. Novels. 

Walpole. Letters. 


Plays and Poems, 
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FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A REMARKABLE GROUP OF ARTICLES ON 


Water and Power 








in Industry 





‘\ 














WILL APPEAR IN 


The MAY SCRIBNER 





The Power Planters 


By Benjamin Brooks, author of “Below the Water Line,” tells the ro- 
mantic story of the men who locate the sources and measure the available water 
supplies, and of the planning and building of a great power plant. 


Water Power in Industrial Life 


By David B. Rushmore. The author describes the present application of 


water power throughout the United States, including the recent great develop- 
ments in the West and on the Pacific coast. 


A Ditch in the Desert 


By E. Roscoe Shrader. The wonderful way water was carried from the 
high Sierras across the great Mojave Desert into Los Angeles. 


The Deepest Siphon Tunnel in the World 


By Robert K. Tomlin, Jr. The story of New York’s wonderful new 
water-way hundreds of feet under the Hudson River. 


The Heart of the Hills, sx. John Fox, Jr. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - - : NEW YORK 
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Join Dr. Wiley 
In His Fight For 
Pure Food 


ry: WILEY has resigned his position as Chief of 
the United States Bureau of Chemistry. 


He has chosen a new field in which his work can be carried on more 
effectively and in a larger way. 


Dr. Wiley is going to put his work more directly before the people 
and get more closely in touch with them. With their co- 
operation and influence, he will put into effect measures and reforms 
which would otherwise be impossible. 


Under the auspices of Good Housekeeping Magazine he has estab- 
lished a National Pure Food Bureau at Washington, and the work 
will be extended, as rapidly as possible, to take in every state in 
the Union. 


The testing of the medicinal and food products offered the public 
will be pushed more vigorously than ever. The Pure Food Laws 
will be more rigidly upheld. He will know no master but the 
American public, and his reports and recommendations will be made 
directly, and in full to them. 


All that he does, and all that he has to suggest, will be published 
each month in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 





Dr. Wiley bespeaks your support—and that of every man and 
woman in the country—not for his own sake, but in behalf of the 
great work which is being carried on in the interest of the American 



















people. 
+ 
e 
Read What Dr. Wiley Says: 
Dr. Wiley’s own account of his work and his recommendations will be pub- , 
lished monthly in Good Housekeeping Magazine. We want every reader of V4 
ng : -s 2 rs p ~ x: 
these words to join with Dr. Wiley and fight for pure food. And in order o 
that you may see for yourself what an important opportunity this is, we will, 435" 
for this month, accept a three months’ subscription to Good Housekeeping on OS 
Magazine for 25 cents, beginning withthe May issue. Line yourself up be- oS 
hind Dr. Wiley, and take your part in doing away with adulterated foods. NOS es 
But the first step is to sign the coupon below and mail it today to & ¥ iF Pood 
So 
3° RC $ 
srs, ” ° 
- Ve 
e re 
: .) a o> - 
/ . e, ? P . 
Magazine. ghee ® 
” ait 
4 So OP a" 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City ; os 3 
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‘‘No watered stock for me!” 


The Woman’s Number of 


Life 


Out April 30, 1912, deals in the milk of human 
kindness. It has no watered wit or wisdom. 


Ushers in Spring. Followed by Interna- / En- 

‘ >: r r / closed 
tional, Pittsburgh and Navy Numbers. / find One 
~~ ae - neon / Dollar 
LIFE is read each week by 583,755 / (Canadian 
oa / , $1.13, Foreign 

men, 488,177 women and 124,807 / $1.26). Send 
: / ULtre for three 
children. Total number of read- / months to 


ers approximately 1,196,739. 


4 











SPECIAL OFFER Fe: 


A Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
ff scription renewed at this rate. Trial 

One Dollar---Three Months f subscriptions should come to us direct ; 
: not through an agent or dealer, lod 


LIFE, 20 West 31, New York. 








ONE YEAR $5.00. (CANADIAN $5.52, FOREIGN $6.04.) 


Please register letters containing currency. 
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**4 monument to the 
learning of the Anglo-Saxon Race’ 
THE NEW 


, 


y be said to be the first concrete product directly 
traceable to the concerted constructive 
thought of men of many 
nations. 


“HI largest, fullest, most modern and most authoritative 


fa opaedia All of the principal articles bear 
their writers 
" 


ich matter as any other work of its kind, 
e $1 500,000, . 





Seven styles of binding, 
printed on ordinary 
paper, each volume 

2% inches thick, 

and on thin but strong 
India paper, each 
volume but | inch in 
thickness 














e now available for immediate shipment on a 
nly $5.00 


4 BOOK OF PORTRAITS 
of the 1500 contributors fr 21 countries, to- 
ll particulars of prices, bindir te., and a 164- 
page Prospectus o Specimen Pages, printed on India paper, 
| st-free m app at 


.AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Department) 

35 WEST 32d Tee. - + - & + oe) ee 

149 TREMONT STRE - »- BOSTON 

KENT BUILDING, 156 Y ONG -E "STREET, TORONTO 

LAND TITLE BUILDING .. . PHILADELPHIA 























Country Life 
has a Birthday 


Ten years ago COUNTRY 
LIFE IN AMERICA was 


ao naine a0 ARGS, 


- reprrerey Br. ear . fae 
ee ae ee ee = ty, 


born. No magazine had ever 


a im a eal 


been made that was like it 


oe 





and some people said it would 


Tv 
Pi...) 


not be welcomed—but it was. 








L oovseeuay, Pages SOx rue. wERDs unt a 
The first Cues Lif é cover. 


It has just issued a Birthday Number with a not too 
modest autobiography of itself. And yet: 


(1) Country Life started a whole new field of out-of-door 
periodicals. 


It developed a new and most delightful field of advertis- 
ing; real estate, horses and dogs and chickens; rugs and 
antique furniture, nursery stock and garden tools, out- 
of-door furniture and building wares and many other 
things attractively illustrated. 





It started poor men and rich men spending money on J 
country living which they never regretted. Ft 


rs 
It grows stronger and better, year by year. 7 DOUBLEDAY, 
‘ aa PAGE & CO. 


We want to introduce COUNTRY LIFE to ,7  Gardencity,n.y. 


» Son wie gy, FAR . ‘. ed ak Please send me the next 
new friends, as it begins its second ten years, and (7 4. jo. ot countny 


we are printing here, as a note of introduction 7 _ 'F™ % include the Bitthéay 


Number and the Vacation Guide. I 


for you to clip and mail, this coupon. i Ne Cn ee Be 
< payment 


A Birthday Offer of a Six Issue Ff 


Subscription for One Dollar. 
vA NOD i dcan aces weonyscédueeocoonngeesebaved gesltediae ctenes 
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Pleasures and Palaces 


By 
JULIET WILBOR 





TOMPKINS Being a Tale 
of the Home- 

Fourteen Making Adven- 

Illustrations tures of Marie 

By Rose 

Howard 

Chandler 

Christy 


\ ARIE ROSE had never seen the inside of a kitchen: meals came, in her 
experience, when you pressed a button or commanded a waiter. So when 
she was beguiled by Cousin Sara Dugmore into trying home-life in an apartment, 
with the invaluable Miss Salter as housekeeper; and when this perfidious lady 
failed to arrive as prom- had to distinguish be- 
ised the first evening— tween a can-opener and an 
why Marie Rose found her- ice-pick. Her temporary 
self staring starvation in neighbor, Galen Ward, en- 
the eye though surrounded gineer, miner and camper, 
by bountiful supplies and was hugely excited when 
a city of shops. If you he first came to the rescue. 

wish to be really diverted, And that was the begin- 
come and behold this dan- ning of the story—which 
gerously attractive young is as bright and amusing 
person making a first ac- and as full of real humor 
quaintance with the un- as any you'll run across in 
yielding nature of a can of a long course of contem- 
soup when she has never porary reading. 





Border Decorations on each page. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 


Counsel for the Defense 
By LEROY SCOTT, Author of “To Him That Hath,” ete. 


Sold Out Before Publication! Second Large Printing Now Ready 


‘A big and dynamic story, one of those that you sit up all night’ to read, as it sweeps you along with all the speed 
of a twentieth century limited. It is a gripping tale of municipal graft, and once you begin the story you shut your- 
self up, so that you may not be disturbed, and hang to the book until the last page is turned. 

The characters of the book give it vitality equaling that of the dramatic incidents, of which there is a continuous 
performance. Katherine West combines all that is lovable in woman with the spirit and ability to do and dare that 
characterizes the new woman.”’—The Springfield Union. 


“An intensely interesting story. It is well told, well executed, well thought out.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


* At a time when I wanted an interesting story and only that, ‘The Counsel for the Defense’ was the only one avail- 
able,”” remarked a woman whose time is closely occupied. “I opened the book with indifference, contemplating the 
average story of the phenomenal young heroine, as portrayed by its cover picture. It was long after midnight when 
I was obliged to lay it down because there was no more to read.”—The Baltimore News. 


Fized price, $i 20° postage 1 2c.) 


GARDEN CITY DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & GOMPANY NEW YORK 
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‘ 
‘|| Guests of 
- Hercules 
Being the adventures of a 
. convent girl at Monte Carlo 
By C.N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 
Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” “Set in 
Silver,” “The Golden Silence,’ etc. 
r Be: 
n MAGINE a young girl brought up in a convent suddenly thrown, through 
; I an unexpected inheritance, into the exciting, multi-colored life of the 
4 Riviera, and you have the picturesque opening of this story. Mary Grant 
-_ T| is carried off her feet by the subtle fascination of Monte Carlo, and her 
y utter innocence of ordinary conventions prevents her from having the 
\- slightest idea of the situation into which she is rapidly drifting. The hero 
r, of the tale is a recluse about whom gossip has been busy for many years 
n without ever satisfactorily explaining the mystery which surrounds him. 
e. He is sometimes seen in the Cap Martin woods riding or walking, and it is 
; the lovely face of Mary Grant which draws him for the first time into the 
: gay life at the Casino. How, after many misadventures, this romance is 
“ finally put right in the garden of the Curé of Rognebrune, an exquisite little 
“ spot set like a bird’s nest on the edge of the cliff, is a very charming story. 
1- In this tale the Williamsons have set out to give a true and intimate 
picture of the real life of the Riviera, and they have filled their pages with 
strange and exciting incidents of the “azure coast.”” There are tales of the 
Casino at Monte Carlo and its odd secrets, of the gamblers grave and gay, 
of the little English and American colonies at Mentone, Monte Carlo, and 
Nice, of the adven- — lias As a picture of that cor- 
turers who come | ner of the world we do not 
y out, of the quaint believe it has ever been 
4 Italian peasant-life equalled. 
“ —in a word, of that 
an feverish and unique Four full pages in colors, 
at life of the Riviera colored lining pages,wrapper, 
which the authors ae 
< know at first-hand. Fixed price, $1.35 
oon (postage 14c.) 
— 
ae 
RK DOUBLEDAY GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
—— PAGE & COMPANY NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S BAZAR FOR MAY— 
JUST OUT—A BREATH OF SPRING- 
TIME ON EVERY PAGE—FOR YOU 





What Happens to Mother | 


She nursed him, clothed him, educated him—spent the 
best part of her life and her finest energies for him. 
(This she is yours—any man’s—mother.) Then, of 
course, he married. Marion Harland writes about 
both of them—and the new daughter—in a way to 
make you realize life’s bigness, sweetness, and wist- 
fulmess. Can the leopard-in-law change her spots? 


Those New Dances 


Alice Duer Miller takes up the dances which have been agitating 
American society, the Grizzly Bear, the Turkey Trot, and the like—— 
and discusses them from the standpoint of a brilliant, clear-sighted 
woman of the world. And, to -hink, the waltz was once under the ban! 


Fiction 


“As Cesar’s Wife,” the 
serial novel with the Flagg 
pictures, is particularly 
fine this month, and 
the short stories all 
have a May charm. 


Fashions 


and departments— 
pages and pages of 
articles, pictures, and 
letters in generous 
measure. 


HARPER’S 


BAZAR 


“Tt Sets the Fashions” 


















From a painting by C. Clyde 
Squires, reproduced full - page 
size in Harper's Bazar for May. 
“GOOD NIGHT, PAPA” 
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For Fine Correspondence or General Business Uses | 
ii 
| 


Whiting Papers are Standard 


if 
For nearly fifty years these papers have maintained | 
. . ; . } 
their place as America’s best. The experience | 
of this Company as manufacturers of high-grade, | 





fine writing papers dates back to 1865, and 
in all the years that have passed since then the 





reputation of their papers has been unexcelled. 


When you think of Writing think of Whiting H 


&> 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 



































COOK BOOK OF LEFT-OVERS 


E have just published a really helpful and unique Cook Book, 
along entirely new lines—“Harper’s Cook Book of Left-Overs.” 
Its use will help to reduce the high cost of living. 


It tells you just how to make left-over food into tempting, dainty 
and delicious dishes for another meal. It will save its cost in a very 
short time. There are more than 400 receipts. 


The quality of helpfulness always makes friends for a book, a peri- 
odical, or a person. That is the reason we are distributing a special 
limited edition of this helpful book—to make friends for 








it everywhere. With this Cook Book we offer to send 
you the most helpful periodical published for women 
—Harper’s Bazar-— for the next eight months 
(May to December). The regular price of Harper’s 
Bazar is $1.25 a year. 


This is the offer which we think any woman 
can well afford to accept: 









Harper & Brothers 
Franklin Square 
New York City 

You may send me 
your “Cook Beok 
of Left-Overs” and 

Harper's Bazar for eight 

months, for which I enclose 


We will send you “ Harper’s Cook Book of sim 
Left-Overs ” and Harper’s Bazar till the poy 
end of the year for one dollar—just half 
Address .. CMBSwocess cocBovcessocces oseecsoe 


the regular price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A CAPTAIN seas ase 


tures of Capt. JOHN 
AFRAID == 
“Dynamite Johnny’’ 


Set down by Horace Smith 


T reads like a novel—breathless and tense with 
life! Here is the romance of filibustering told 

by the only man now living who could tell it- 
Captain John O’Brien, “Dynamite Johnny ”—who 
for years carried arms to the struggling Cubans 
and then helped them use them—the man who ran 
the Spanish blockade, the man who commanded 
the Dauntless and The Three Friends and also a 
Cuban gunboat during our war with Spain, the man 
who was offered half a million dollars by a secret 
syndicate to rescue Dreyfus from Devil’s Island. Born in New 
York in 1837, his first remembrance is of a ship. His childhood was 
spent along the wharves, and at thirteen he ran away to sea. His 
exploits as a pilot in New York harbor won him the name of “ Dare 
Devil Johnny.” At the beginning of the Civil War he became third 
officer of the man-of-war /[Illinois, which waited unsuccessfully to 
destroy the Merrimac. Now Captain O’Brien is a Cuban pilot, 
taking vessels peacefully through the waters where he so often barely 
escaped death. Portrait Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


FLOWER of the NORTH 


By James Oliver Curwood 
ROUND the shores of Hudson’s Bay hot- 


blooded warfare and idyllic love temper alter- 
nately the hero of this dramaticromance. Dangers 
and treachery, even the apparent desertion of the 
girl—whose beauty and culture stand out against 
her barren surroundings like a rose in a snowdrift, 
and whom he has rescued and followed to her secret 
home—cannot stay him in his ambitions. The mys- 
tery of his enemies’ opposition and of the heroine’s 
birth is solved after numerous and thrilling episodes. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
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“A thrilling narrative is this, 
And one, despite its tone, 

Quite literary, full of bliss, 
And a crackerjack to own.” 


—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


RIDERS of 
the PURPLE 
SAGE 


By ZANE GREY 


Author of ‘‘ The Heritage of the Desert’’ 


ERE is an American romance 

of a time and place and life 
which seem as strange, pictu- 
resque, and dramatic as the days 
of Lorna Doone. It is the story of men who dared greatly and 
women who could both ride and love. 

“This new story deserves all praise. It deals with a dramatic 
subject in a strong, picturesque, vivid manner.’—New York Tribune. 

“Zane Grey scores again. We defy any reader to read without 
all known varieties of thrill the chapter in which Wrangler, the gallant 
bay, carrying Venters and his rifle, races through miles of sage, prov- 
ing himself better than Black Star and Night, the noble blacks on 
which Jerry Card, Mormon and mountebank, rides shiftingly for his 
life.”’"—New York World. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


THE BANTAM 


By BREWER CORCORAN 


ERE is a story—rich in its humor, picturesque in its slang—of a very real 

youth at a preparatory school. It is a book for the father who went there 
and for the son who is now there. The boy that survives in every man who 
apologetically enjoys a circus will sympathize with the railroad magnate, “‘rooting” 
and flag-waving during the race his son is helping to win, and with many of the 
other chapters. “The Bantam” is the son of a general in the Philippines, sent 
home by his father to his own old school. 


With Frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 
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GREYFRIARS BOBBY 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 
OVED by a whole cityful was Bobby. A dog— 


yes, a‘ wee one,” but so wise and true and frolic- 
some that: everybody fromthe city officials to 
the tenement children counted Bobby their friend— 
and Queen Victoria on her throne heard about it 
_ and her artist made a fountain with a statue of 
| Bobby. The statue is there today, for this is a true 
weueg story. But it is all story in spite of its truth— if 
Bobby’ s sturdy devotion to his master, his narrow escape when 
the farthings of the poor children alone saved him his right to live, 
his friends and the great folk Bobby knew. Do you remember 
“Black Beauty”? Here is that kind of a story and several other 
kinds as well. -Few readers will be able to keep the sympathetic 
tears out of their eyes—and no one will wish to do so. But there is 
a smile and a sunny heart-glow for every tear. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


MARY MISS GIBBIE 
CARY GAULT 


By KATE By KATE 1 
LANGLEY BOSHER LANGLEY BOSHER | 


Author of “ Mary Cary“ 
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HE book continues in the list of “TIO read a book like this is like taking " . 

best-sellers because the story lingers a sun-bath.”—Boston Herald. 

in the heart of every one who has read “The youthful heroine has a way 4 | 

it. Little Mary Cary’s courage and with her which is not less taking in t 
philosophy are now reaching a wider these fresh chapters than it was in the i 
audience than ever. It is a book to earlier book.” —New York World. 1 
read and to give—at Easter, a birth- “Like Mary Cary, this book stands du 

day, in fact at any time. for the winning power of love.” te 

With Frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth, —New Orleans Picayune. it 
$1.00 net Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.20 net ii 
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THE TERRIBLE MEEK 


By Charles Rann Kennedy 


ERE is the strangest play ever written — a play 
as dramatic and thrilling to read as to act. 
Think of it—it is a play to be played in the dark! 
In it there is a spiritual bomb—like the questions 
Jesus asked of his generation— which smashes 
some of our small notions of Duty. It is a drama of 
the new Courage, “‘ more like woman’s,”’ and is even 
more significant and unusual than the author’s 
“The Servant in the House.” 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 





“Without hesitation apply the epithet great.” 


—Edwin L. Shuman, Chicago Record-Herald. 


JENNIE GERHARDT 


By Theodore Dreiser 


ye STRONG novel, brilliant in its call for more humanity.” 
—Portland Oregonian. 

“That Theodore Dreiser has courage to continue his unflinching 
study of American society is good ground for gratification.” 

—Boston Advertiser. 

“Clear-cut and sympathetic study of an ‘unchurched’ wife as 

has ever been put within the pages of a book.’ —Brooklyn Citizen. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


Mr Dreiser: SISTER CARRIE 


“CQISTER CARRIE,” the earlier novel of Theodore Dreiser, is now 

presented by his publishers in a new library edition, uniform 
with his “Jennie Gerhardt,” which has received such approbation 
and discriminating eulogy. In the language of William J. Locke, 
‘“*Sister Carrie’ has something of the throb, the typical movement, 
the reflection of things as they are.” The London Academy calls 
it “the best story that has as yet come out of America.” American 
critics have been no less enthusiastic. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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MARGARET DELAND’S 


Wonderful Book 


THE IRON 
WOMAN 


“TRRESPECTIVE of the enter- 

tainment it will give—and that 
is the strongest of any book of the 
season—its people and their actions 
will be discussed as earnestly as if 
the readers had the pleasure of knowing them in the flesh.”—W1LL1AM 
E. Sace, in The Cleveland Leader. 

“Mrs. Deland strikes a great note with the certainty born of a 
deep and reverent knowledge of life and a deep and spiritual sense 
of both the frankness and reticence of art.”—Hamitton W. Masie, 
The Outlook. 


Illustrations by F. Walter Taylor. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


KEEPING UP VISTAS OF 
WITH LIZZIE NEW YORK 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


Author of By 


“The Hand-Made Gentleman,” “ Eben Holden,” ete, BRANDER MATTHEWS 


“*T7 EEPING UP WITH LIZZIE,’ 
by the author of ‘Eben Holden,’ 














is one of the greatest American books 
ever written. It is having an almost 
sensational success.”—Boston Globe. 
* “There is profound philosophy with 
its glancing humor.”—Chicago Evening 
Post. |“ Nine-tenths of the world 
will like it.”—The Bellman, Minneap- 
olis. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 





E catches the shifting aspects of 

the metropolitan kaleidoscope 
and gives a variety of snapshots of 
New York life—vistas framed by 
business, politics, crime, society, and 
love-making, with the city always at 
the end. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
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So far as mere sales are con- 
cerned it has eclipsed all records. 


THE 
NE’ER-DO- 
WELL 


By REX BEACH 


Author of ‘‘ The Silver Horde’’ 


“Particularly attractive on ac- 
count of its intensely dramatic 
situations.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Beach has scored a ten-strike. 

. . Plenty of action and good- 
humor.’ —Detroit News. 

“Extremely exciting—there is no 
putting it aside.” —Denver Times. 

“There is no let-up in the swing 
and dash of the yarn from the open- 
ing chapter.” —Springfield Union. 

“Rex Beach’s best book. . . . Will do more to make the public 
appreciate the magnificence of the Canal work than anything hitherto 
published.” —San Francisco Bulletin. 

Pictures BY CHRISTY. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


THE PRETENDER PERSON 


By Margaret Cameron 





“Its enjoyable love story and quick characterization confirm its 
claim as a novel. Quite equal to its purely fictional interest is its 
pleasure-giving quality as a book of Mexican travel.” 

—Washington Times. 

“Especially suitable for reading aloud.”—Columbus Journal. 

“A blithe, kinetoscopic romance.” —New York American. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
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HARPER’S GUIDE TO 
WILD FLOWERS 


Based upon the New Names and New Classifica- 
tion of American Flowers, and Presenting 
Identification by Colors in Full, and 
also by Habitat and Seasons 


By 
MRS. CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


HIS book explains—for young and old—the 
flowers and plants. It is based upon the new 
classification, embodying the decisions of the Vienna Congress. The 
congress came to an agreement respecting the botanical names 
and classifications of American flowers, which we hope will not need to 
be revised. Some old names, dear to us, have come back. ‘Greater 
simplicity as well as fixedness has been aimed at. Beside the new 
and correct classification every pictorial aid is presented in this book. 
Elaborately Illustrated with Colored Plates and Drawings. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.75 net 


WHY THEWORLD LAUGHS 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON 


AN addition to the world’s stock of fun. Humorous stories collected 
from the Mongolians, Indians, Persians, Hebrews, Turks, Egyp- 
tians, Greeks and Romans, Italians, Scotch, Irish, Germans, Scandi- 
navians and French prove that no age nor race has a monopoly of 
laughter. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


THE “MONITOR” AND 
THE “MERRIMAC” 


Told by Captain J. L. WORDEN, U.S.N.; Lieutenant S. D. GREENE, U.S.N.; 
and H. ASHTON RAMSAY, C.S.N., Engineer of the “ Merrimac” 
N this book officers who actually took part in the famous battle de- 
scribe the conflict from their personal experiences. It is believed 
that this volume offers for the first time the story as told by both 
sides. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 
eee 
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ELOQUENCE: ahasueanicemeion 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


Me. SERVISS’S success as a public speaker has made it possible for him to help others—the average 
+ 


man, who may be called on occasionally to make a speech or respond toa toast. His psychological 
treatment will be of practical assistance to all those who desire to fit themselves for a career of public 
speaking, and his history of the art and the important part it has played in the world’s history will 
appeal to the general reader. The book is the result of Professor Serviss’s personal experience on the 
lecture platform, as well as of long study of the art of oratory. 
Frontispiece Portrait. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


New Edition at a New Price 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN 


THE author says: “My first intention in bringing out the present edition was merely to preserve 

those parts which appear to have a permanent value, but in practice it was found difficult to 
adhere to this, and the result is a book, of which many chapters are strictly new, while all have been 
carefully revised and brought up to date. It is hoped that the present work, which is really a new 
China in Transformation, will meet the need for a simple, yet not ephemeral, description and estimate 
of a country and people destined, before long, to be counted among the great world-powers. It may 
interest readers to know that this work has exercised some little influence on the Chinese reform move- 
ment. Dr. Sun Yat Sen, at present leader of the Republican party in China, informed the writer that 
he was seldom without a copy, having, in his wanderings, purchased as many as fi‘teen for himself 
and his friends.” ; y Crown 8vo, $1.50 net 


Harper’s Library of Living Thought 


ANCIENT TYPES OF MAN 


By ARTHUR KEITH 


|X this volume are the conclusions reached by the author after a prolonged study of the remains 
of ancient man, and Dr. Keith has succeeded in making the reader feel with him the enthusiasm 
of the scientist who seeks as eagerly for skeletons of primitive man as boys for hidden treasures. 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cents net 


THE HOUSE OF HARPER 


1817to 1912 By J. HENRY HARPER _ 1817 to 1912 


Vice-President of Harper & Brothers 


(HE founders of the House of Harper & Brothers were men of affairs, and they were intimately as- 

sociated with the political, social, and religious activities of their time. Mr. J. Henry Harper 
belongs to the third generation of his family, and he has had access to many private sources of informa- 
tion. The picture of old New York life is admirably drawn, and the chapter on early American Method- 
ism is a contribution to the history of the Wesleyan movement. The author is an excellent raconteur, 
and he tells a number of quotable stories—reminiscences of Dickens and Thackeray, of Wilkie Collins, 
the elder Booth, Fitz-James O’Brien, George William Curtis, William H. Prescott, and scores of other 
shining lights in the galaxy of art and letters. With Sixteen Steel-plate Portraits. Octavo, Cloth, $3.00 net 


A PERSONAL RECORD oosepuéonrap 


] OSEPH CONRAD, author and seaman, tells in this book of reminiscences the beginnings and inter- 
*? weavings of his two passions—for the sea and literature. There are picturesque recollections of his 
childhood in exile with his patriotic Polish father, his romantic feeling at his first physical touch of an 
English ship, his voyages into out-of-the-way parts of the world—the Congo, Borneo, the Ukraine, etc. 
The author's friends were not far wrong when they remonstrated with him, for he has put into this book 
the substance of a dozen volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 
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Mark Twain 
SS RRR. >. ee erammesesaes: 
1 HE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 1 
——— has been issued to meet the urgent a 
appeal for a moderate priced set of all 
his writings. 
Formerly the cheapest set cost twice as 
much as the new edition, yet the Author’s 
e National Edition contains the same number Pp 
of volumes and the same text, word for word, 
as the higher priced set. 
R Its paper and binding are of good sub- R 
stantial quality. The illustrations are by the " 


| same artists represented in expensive sets. 
We believe that never before in the history 
& of publishing has so good a set of the copy- 
righted books of a great author been offered 

E at so low a price. 
The price is possible because the popularity 
of Mark Twain assures a tremendous sale. 





























HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq.,New York City 


Please send me for exami- 
nation, carriage free, a set of 


MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, 
Author’s National Edition, 
twenty-five volumes, cloth binding. 
It is understood I may retain the 
set for five days, and at the expira- 


tion of that time, if I do not care for 

the books, T will return them at your 
expense If I keep the books, I will 
remit $2.00 a month until the full price, 
$25.00, has been paid, or, within thirty days, 
$23.75 as payment in full. M5 


BED. oo Sad wecccncskdececeseseocteceeatss 
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Mark Twain's Boyhood Home, Hannibal, Missouri 











A Catelogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent you upon request 
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The Power of Tolerance 


By GEORGE HARVEY 


[NX this volume are collected numerous speeches and addresses delivered by the Editor of The North 

American Review and Harper's Weekly on various occasions during the past few years. They 
cover a wide diversity of subjects, from “A Plea for the Conservation of Common Sense” to “Have 
Women Souls?” Political and economical Pama are discussed with clear vision and forceful ex- 
pression. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


Some Chemical Problems 
gf Todey SS ae 


N this important new book Professor Duncan clearly shows the direction today of chemical inven- 
tion away from the purely scientific domain of the laboratory into the wider fields of every-day 
problems. The author speaks of “the medieval days of 1894.” One chapter is devoted to camphor, 
of which the Japanese thought they had a perpetual monopoly. Now science has discovered that this 
article may be artificially manufactured. The value of the research chemist to manufacturers in nu- 
merous fields is emphasized. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


Spiritism and Psychology 


By TH. FLOURNOY TRANSLATED BY 
paone2 “From India to the Planet Mars” HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


BOUT once every ten years a really good book upon yo is published—a book, that is, which 

is epoch-making. Professor Flournoy’s previous book (“From India to the Planet Mars”) was 
one, and the present volume is another. The book starts with a brief account of the results of an ex- 
tensive inquiry, conducted by the author, into alleged supernormal facts—this being a study, from the 
psychologist’s point of view, not only of the facts, but of the subjects who experienced them. In “‘The 
Case of Eusapia Palladino” Professor Flournoy discusses both the facts and theories. Mr. Carrington 
has contributed a number of valuable foot-notes. 

Illustrated. Crown Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


The Principles Revised and Authorized Edition 
of Scientific Shop 
Management Management 


y 
a en S: ee FREDERICK W. TAYLOR 
| ERE, for the first time, its details are given 


fully by its inventor. Wherever it has \ ORE technical than the first book. Mr. 
been adopted thus far, it has wholly changed +" Taylor shows how the seemingly impossible 
the relationship of the employer and the em- is accomplished—in the shops, yards, and fac- 
ployee, and it has produced greater profits to the tories of different industries. 


4 


owner and more wages to the worker. (Uniform with “ The Principles of Scientific Man- 
8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net agement.) 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


The Valor of Ignorance japanese tovation” 
By GEN’'L HOMER LEA an Introduction b 


LIEUT. XGEN' L CHAFFEE, U. "3. Army 


THE discussion this book has aroused has now become world-wide. General Lea’s object is to 

show the unpreparedness of the United States for war. He discusses with cool and constant 
logic a plan by which the Japanese might seize and hold the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon. " Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Rough Edges, $1.80 net 
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WOODROW 
WILSON 


HE annals of historical literature record no more 

brilliant and masterful piece of writing than 
Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making work. It is monu- 
mental in character and scope, and represents the 
genius of the greatest historical writer of the 
present time. q The most perfect series of maps 
in color ever published, showing the territorial growth, 
political changes, and general development of the 
United States. There is a full-page portrait of every 
President from Washington to Roosevelt, facsimile re- 
WE NOW OFFER productions of rare manu- 





We will send you the entire set fe . ~! eae a ss , HARPER 2 

of five volumes, all charges pre. SCTIpts,state papers and gov- BROTHERS 

paid, on receipt of $1.00, and ] Franklin Square ‘ 
enter your name as a subscriber ernmenta records, to- wow vere ; 







for both HARPER’s MAGAZINE . regina Ae age 

and Harper's Bazar for one gether with numerous rORY OF THE AMERICAN 
year,at no additional costtoyou. . ‘ Base wes. E, Five Volumes, Cloth } 
If you do not like the books illustrations by Pyle, oasis Ue tae ontannil atu | 
when they reach you, send then ‘ : $ be ARPER'S MAGAZINE and HARPER'S ; 
back at our expense and we will Remin gto n, } enn, - renaenamiinan rf yp Popetaccens i t 


return the $1.00. If you do like 


them, send us $1.00 every month Chapman ,Christy 


for eleven months, 


P. S.—HAaArPer’s WEEKLY and many others 


may be substituted for Har- 
PER'’s MAGAZINE, Harper & Brothers 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 





JUST PUBLISHED 


EUROPE AND ITS PEOPLE 


An Introductory Geographic Reader for the Fifth School Year 


BY 
Prof. WILL S. MONROE and Miss ANNA BUCKBEE 
ne of et Oe eres Se Py Ste ited 7 Instructor of Potegngy ta 4 State Normal School at 


aim of this book is to teach children the fundamentals of the geography of 

Europe in their relation to structure and industry. The authors believe that the 

book will serve as a suitable text for the study of the geography of Europe in the 

fifth and sixth grades. In the second place, it may be used as a geographic reader; and, 
- + the third a it will be found useful for review j oheat Europe has been studied. Since 


een pte in method and treatment, is upon the relation of structure and life, 
teachers will —— that any one of these three uses of the book will be conducive to 
sound geographic teaching. IMhustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 40 cents, Schoo! 


OUR COUNTRY AND ITS PEOPLE 


An Introductory Geographic Reader for the Fourth Grade. By Prof. Wu S. Monror, and Miss Ann, 
Bucxses. (Approved for text-book lists in Philadelphia and in many other cities.)  Jllustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, 40 cents, School. 


HARPER’S MODERN SERIES 
of Home and Supplementary Readers for Elementary School Grades 


The prompt endorsement given to Harper's Modern Series by educators 
is indicated by adoptions for the text-book lists of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cambridge, the State of Ohio, and in many other States. 


FAVORITES FROM FAIRYLAND THE CHILDREN’S PLUTARCH 

An Agngeves Selection of ‘the best Fairy Stories ar- I, TALES OF THE GREEKS 
ranged for Home and Supplementary Reading in the Il. TALES OF THE ROMANS 
third and fourth grades, with an introduction by Miss With an Introduction to each volume by W. D. Howetrs 
Apa Van Srone Harers, Assistant Superintendent The aim of the books is to open the treasures of Plutarch’s 
Kindergartens and Primary Schools in ond, Lives and to tell these tales in simple language. A 
Virginia; formerly Assistant Superintendent of Sehools special ethical index has been added. Tilustrated } 
in Rochester, New York. Illustrated by Pder Newell. falta Crane. 12mo, Cleth, Pictorial Covers. Two 
12mo, Clath, 85 cents, School. For third and fourth grades. Volumes, each, 50 cents, School; 75 cents, Regular 


“ Greeks,” sixth grade; “ Romans,” fifth grade. 


nals ee —, aid TRAVELS IN HISTORY by MARK TWAIN 

Stories anc eadings Selected from the orks of filliam 

Dean Howells, and arranged for the sixth grade by ae ply = baba ghd eed AG ae on 
Percrvat Cxuuns, Director of English in the Ethical Arra pee pe. — Re ea. 
Culture School, New York. IJiustrated. 50 cents, paoe & Siieetrated. 7 we Schon ading 
School; 75 cents, Regular. eig grade. us ei cents, 


“It is because his work has such significant A qualitie: 
that it is important to open as many small windows as we car 
TRAVELS AT HOME by MARK TWAIN for the young upon the wide prospect which Mark Twain 


varied work presents. It is good that the dominant aspect 





Selected from the Works of Mark Twain by Prrcrvan under which he presents himself should be that of a humoris 
Cuuss, for Home and Supplementary Reading in the for we need the tonic breath of humor in our schools and in our 
seventh grade. Illustrated. 50 cente, School. literary work.”—Percivat Cuuss. 


For High Schools and Private Schools 


Civics Made Interesting 
HOW AMERICANS ARE GOVERNED in Nation, State, and City 


By Crrrrenpen Marrtorr, author of “ Uncle Sam’s Business,” ete. With an Introduction and pedagogical aids by Dr 
James SULLIVAN. 


New Edition of this approved text-book revised to date by Wuaaam W. Rocers, of the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. \ 
(On the text-book list ef New York City.) 


The plan and methods of American government, national, state, and city, are told with simplicity and interest of styl 
Topical questions follow the chapters. Post 8vo, Cloth, 81.00, School. 


THE STORY OF GREAT INVENTIONS For Teachers and Normal Schools 
By Eimer Exitsworts Burns. Written by an experienced CLASS TEACHING AND MANAGEMENT 


High School Teacher to meet the need of suitable sup- 


slementary reading in ae Department of Physics. For Reading Circles For Members of Institutes 

lustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.25. By Writ1am Estasroox Cuanceiior. Cloth, $1.00, School. 
Correspondence Invited 

HARPER & BROTHERS Franklin Square NEW YORK 
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SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 


NEW YORK CIrry. 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

College Preparation. Number of pupils limited to twelve in 
each class. Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 
160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 


THE GRAHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

o7th year opens Oct. 2d. Resident and day pupils. General 
and college preparatory courses. Unrivaled location overlooking 
Riverside Park and the Hudson. 

Mr. and aise. Howane D. Miner, 42 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 








THE GARDNER HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Exclusive location. Regular and Special Courses. Music, Art, 
ution. Physical culture, esthetic dancing. Much outdoor 
All advantages of city with delightful home life. 
607 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


THE SEMPLE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls. Building directly Opposite Central Park. 
Mrs. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal. 
241 entral Park West, N. , 


MISS FAWCETT AND MISS HODGE. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. A school for individual 
work. European Travel Classes will be formed for the summer. | 
127 East 61st Street, New York City. 


THE MISSES RAYSON’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
164, 166, 168 West 7sth ‘Street, N. Y. 











The ‘Wright Oral School for the Deaf. 
Boarding and Day School. 
ness. Speech and Lip-Reading only 
Founded 1894. 1 Mt. Morris Park, West, N. Y. Crty. 


Kindergarten to College or Busi- 





a Com. Tey Bork ey 


a... and fe School ‘A Real School” 
Full Academic Course. Primary Class to 
Graduation. Upper Class for advanced 
Special Students. Certificate admits to 
Colleges. Music and Art. Vacation trips, 
Summer Tutoring. Out-of-door sports 
under expert instruction. School Park 
of 35 acres opposite Palisades 
of Hudson, School Coach 
meets day pupils at Subway 
and in 
Yonkers. 





MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON 
Riverdale Avenue and 252d Street, West 








Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s Home and Day School 
fc yr Girls Advantages of city. Physical Culture, Riding, Swim- 
1ing, Dancing, Regular Cor + s, Special opportunities for post- 
graduates, Music, Art, Home Economics. Individual care, social 
privileges. European travel « ; ASSES 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL. 

A_ resident and day school. Leschetizky Method. Piano 
teachers all Leschetizky pupils. Vocal, Harmony, Sight Read- 
ing, Ensemble Playing, Lectures on current operas. Classes ar- 
ranged in French Classic Dancing. Literature and History of Art. 

Miss ELtnor Comstock. 

1000 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 





MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. Re- 
moved from 6 West 48th Street to new fireproof building, 30 
West 55th Street. 

Residence, 26 West 55th Street, N. Y. 


BRANTWOOD HALL. 

School for Girls. Kindergarten to College Three buildings 
—Residence, Recitation Hall, Gymnasium. Extensive grounds. 
Swimming Pool. For catalogue, address 

Miss Mary T. Mating, Principal 

BRONXVILLE, N. Y. In beautiful Lawrence Park 








THE FINCH SCHOOL. 


A boarding and day school for girls from sixteen to twenty 
years of age, corresponding to college, which develops individ- 
uality, cultivates the human interests and sympathies, and is 
abreast of modern thought 

Curriculum includes Psychology, Ethics, Economics, Sociol- 
ogy, Law, English, Living Languages, Music and Art. 

New fireproof ten-story building equipped with every ap- 
pliance essential to safety and comfort. Basket-ball and ten- 
nis court. 

Mrs. Jessica GARRETSON Fincn, A.B., LL.B., Principal. 

61 East 77th Street, New York City. 


HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Founded in 1884 
Connected with Mr. 

Companies 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
For catalogue and information, apply to 
Tue SECRETARY, 

Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 





MISS C, E. MASON’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL. 


For Girls. Upper School for gir 
13 to 25; Lower School for gi 
8 to 13 All departments. Spe 
cial coursesin Art, Music, Litera 
ture, Languages. Certificate ad 
mits to leading colleges J 
York City Annex 








THE CASTLE 


alogue, address 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M.., 
ck Box 706 
TARRYTOWN- On-Hupson, N. Y. 


ADVERTISER, 
















Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and 





New 
European 
travel class. For illustrated cat- 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY (continued). 


MRS. HAZEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Half-hour from Grand Central Station, New York. 
Mrs. Jom~ Cunnancuam Hazen, Principal. 


Petuam MANnor, New York. 





HEATHCOTE HALL. 





The Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Girls, A country 


a. — = the siventege of the metropolis. Faculty of 
nstructors, Superior rtuniti Musi alth 
fl outdoor = perior opportunities for Music. Health- 


» N. Y. (40 minutes from Grand Central Station.) 


— ET 


NEW YORK. 















The Knox School 
for Girls. =z... 


at Ossining-on-Hudson 


In the June magazines, Mrs. Russell 
Houghton will makethe announcement 
of the new permanent buildings and 
location of the school on the Hudson. 


Address: 


MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON 
Ossining-on-Hudson - New York 





RYE SEMINARY. 
A School for Girls. 
Mrs. S. J. Lirg, The Misses Stowe, 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL. 
A School for Girls, 18 miles from New York. Number limited 
Healthful location; spacious buildings. Excellent Giventens | 


nmusic and art. General and 
Mine Ma -s —- Preparatory courses. 


GARDEN Crry, Long Island, N. Y. 


Rye, N. Y. 








WALLCOURT, Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls. 
ormerly School.) Thorough preparation f ol 
lege. General academic and ial courses. Aesthetic. dancing 
boating and tennis. Physical culture. Booklet. Address 

Miss Anna R. Gotpsmits, A.B., Prin., 

AvRora, Lake Cayuga, N. Y. 

DREW SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

General and College tory Courses. Music, Art, Elc 
cution, Domestic Science. Courses for High School Graduates 
Students of all ages received. Rates moderate. Address 


Martua L. HanaBures#, President, 
jour Evans, Dean. Box 112, CARMEL, N. Y. 








THE MANOR SCHOOL. 

For girls from refined homes. Charmingly located on Long 
Island Sound, eighteen miles from New York City. Unusual 
advantages for Music and Art. Address 

Miss Hutt and Miss Huntimcton, Principals, 

ARCHMONT Manor, N. Y. 





The Bennett School for Girls. 


P. O. Box 400, MiLLBRook, N. Y. 





THE MISSES TEWKSBURY’S SCHOOL. 
A country school for a limited number of girls, 45 minutes from 
New York. Catalogue on request. 
IRVINGTON-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Suburban to New York. 45th year. Academic, Music, Art 
and College Preparatory Courses. Certificate privileges. Puost 
Graduate and special work. NARAMORE HALL, separate house for 
younger gitls. Year book on request. CLARA C. FULLER, MARTHA 
J. NARAMORE, Principals. OsstnInc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 





THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and other col- 
leges. General course, Music, Domestic Science. New gym- 
Basium. H 
The Misses Hype, i — 
ELLA Vrrorta Jongs, A.B., § Principals. 


BincuamTon, N. Y. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Full academic and college preparatory courses. Music, Art 
Domestic Seience. Certifi mits to leading colleges. Fully 
equi gymnasium. Tennis, basketball, skating, horseback 
riding and esthetic dancing. Catalogue. 
Mrs. Heten H. Van Wrxcze, Principal. 
BuFPALo, N. Y. 





MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For circular, address 
Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal, 
BriarciirF Manor, N. Y. 


The OAKWOOD SEMINARY for Boys and Girls. 
College preparation under management of Friends. Endowed 
$275. Unton Sprincs-on-CayuGa LAKE, N. Y. 








Emma Willard School 


99th 





Year Girls 


On the Aills 400 feet above the city of Troy. Four beautiful, new, 
fire-proof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Campus 30 acres. 
Tennis courts, hockey, basket-ball. Gymnasium, with swimming 
pool, bowling alleys. Resident nurse. A broad variety of work, in- 
cluding college preparation and courses for girls not going to college. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Practical courses in Domestic 
Science. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and Mt, 
Holyoke Colleges. 
lu trated catalogue on request. 
Miss Eliza Kellas, Ph.B., Prineipal, Troy, N. ¥. 














CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 


Training school for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Bot 
sexes. Graduates upon gtaduation, as teachers of exper 
ence, taking positions in colleges, normal and city schools. Vox 
Harmony, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing, etc. Catalogue 

PotspaM, N. Y 





STARKEY SEMINARY. 


Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. Boarding school for both sexes 


of 14 years and upward. Splendid training for best colleges and 
business. Advanced courses for young wemen in Art and Musk 


N. Y. State Regents Standards. Secure rooms early for Fall 
entrance. Rates, $250 to $275. Martyn SummMeRBELL, LL.D., 


President. Box 423, mt, Yates Co., N. Y. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
will find by comparison that Harper's MaGazinE, because 
its high character and universal circulation among people 

fi mt, intelli , and means, has always printed mor: 





School and College announcements than any other periodical 
of similar character. For advertising rates and further informa- 


tion, address Harper & Brotuers, Franklin Sq., N. Y 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 





NEW YORK (continued). 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A successful school with a magnificent equipment. Special 
practical business course for boys not going to college. On Hudson 
River Highlands near West Point. Separate department for 
boys under 14. For catalogue, address 

SesastTian C. Jones, Supt. 

CorRNWALL-on-Hupson, N. Y. 








THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL. 

Situated on Briar Cliff, overlooking forty miles of the Hudson. 
47th year. Fits boys for College. Ample equipment and grounds. 
Individual care. Satisfactory references as to character neces- 
sary. For catalogue, address 

Tue HotpRroox 

OssINInc, N. Y. 





CASCADILLA SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

A Fitting og ey for Cornell. President Schurman pronounces 
it “One of the best preparatory institutions in the country. Ath- 
letic field. Recreation building and boat house. Gymnasium; 
rowing shells. Farm of 150 acres. Terms $675 to $775. Send 
for C a. 

Cc V. 


Parse.it, A.M., Principal. Irmaca, N. Y¥. 





IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic “ Irving " coun- 
try. 75th year. 21 years under posses Head Master. New 
site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Individual instruction. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. 
New Gymnasium. M. Furman, A.M., Head Master, 

Box goo, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. 
Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or Business. 
Average number of pupils to a class, eight. Modern buildings. 
Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. Physical culture and 
Athletics under competent director. Booklet. 
E. Linper, A.M., Cuas. H. Smrru, A.M., Principals. 
Box 59, Mouecan Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL. 

Equipped and administered for the thorough preparation of 
150 boys for college, technical schools, and higher business careers. 
Catalogue and illustrated booklets upon request. 

James C. Mackenziz, Ph.D., Director. 

Doses Ferry-oOn-Hupson, N. Y. 


HEATHCOTE SCHOOL. 

If you have a young boy, acquaint yourself with this school, 
where every influence favors the right development of his char- 
ac a. Se and intellect during the all-important formative 
perioc 
ArtuuR DeL. Ayrautt, A.B. (Columbia), Head Master. 

HARRISON, Westchester County, N. Y. 











1836 1912 


RIVERVIEW 
ACADEMY 


“A Good School.”—Fohn Burroughs. 
GA * School designed to promote 
self. _— love of study, and se scholarship. 
q Seventy-six years of consecutive management give 
to it a character second to none in the development 
of boys. Modern equipment, thorough instruction. 
Military officer detailed by Secretary of War. 
@ For catalogue address 
Joseph B. Bisbee, A.M., Box 701, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

















THE MANLIUS SCHOOLS 
Saint John's; Verbeck Hall; Saint John’s Summer Cavalry 
School. Thorough preparation for college or business combined 
with military training. Special summer course in Army prepara- 
tion. 
WM. VERBECK, President. 
MANtius, N. Y. 





MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY. 

Founded in 1814. Prepares for college, scientific school or 
business. Rationalized military system. Manual training. 
Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13. Summer Camp in 
the Berkshires, under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge, is for boys 
under 15. Send for catalogue. 

CHARLES FREDERICK Brusig, Box 502, OssINING- on-Hupson,N.Y. 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL. 


For Manly Boys. Special opportunities for quick college 
preparation. Military drill. Parental discipline. Gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. Athletic field. Manly sports encouraged. 
Junior Hall, a separate mee for boys under 13. Summer 
Session. Catalogue. Addre 
Rev. W. A. RANNEY,A.M.,Pd. B. ,Prin. OsstntnG-on-Hupson,N.Y. 


PEEKSKILL ACADEMY 
8oth year. New Buildings. 
Alumni Hall (boys to-13). Address 
J. C. Bucuer, A.M., or i 
C. A. Ropinson, Ph.D., 











Principals, 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 





MISS FAULKNER’S SCHOOL. 


12 miles from Boston. 
A school for the training of gentlewomen. 


DEDHAM, Mass. 





CUSHING ACADEMY. 
Endowment permits all the advantages of a high priced school 
for $275 to $300 a year. College certificate. Music. Six build- 
ings. New Dormitory. Athletic field. Gymnasium. Co-edu- 
a Write for catalog. 
. S. Coweii, A.M., Principal. 
ASHBURNHAM, Mass. 





| DEAN ACADEMY. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department of a 
broad oman a loyal and helpful school spirit. 

Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per year. 
For catalogue and information, address 

| Artur W. Perrece, Litt.D., Principal, 

FRANKLIN, Mass. _ 


The MacDuffie School for Girls. 

Four houses in beautiful grounds. New Gymna- 

sium. College certificate. General and Post Grad- 

uate Courses. Music, Art, Household Arts and Do- 

mestic Science. Year book and pictures on request. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 











Genuine happy home life; 
and beautiful ideals of usefu 





SEA HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Distinctly Devoted to Developing Personalities 


ersonal attention and care. Growing — Fa age by nae ges 
womanhood. The Cape climate is 


outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres 4 my “groves, 1000 feet Of 
seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are observed especially for oouits health, character and 
education. Gymnastics, Masic, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, German, Spanish—native teachers. 


All branches of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Biekford, Principals, P.O. Box A, Bast Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass, 











HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


MASSACHUSETTS | (continued). 


Laseil Seminary Mi n i . GIRLS 
i tn Rt _ Ol ne 


Advanced Elective Courses. 
For high school graduates. 


College Certificate Privilege 
(no examination ). 

Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
Organ, with Noted Men. 

















= Domestic Science, new Gym- 
Courses in Language, Literature, Science, Music nasium with swimming pool. 
and Art, with pe et te hg BA) — Disscter of Athletics. Nezee. 
yractice of Household Economics. raining is given . , 
in the Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing and ee =) 
Management, Marketing, Cooking, Dress-Making and a delightiul home litle. 
Millinery. Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Riding and 68 Summit Street 
other sports are encouraged. Address, 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, NEWTON, Mass. 


100 Woodtend Road 























— —— — 2 os 
MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ABBOT ACADEMY. 
Resident and day pupils. General and College Preparatory A“School for Girls. 


Founded 1828. 
Courses, Advanced work for older girls. 23 miles from Boston. 





Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester Street, } 7 ‘ Address 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street, ; Boston, Mass. THE P RINCIPAL, ANDOVER, Mass. 
WHEATON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. | MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
I cates for “‘ The B 1ess of Being a Wom A.B. degree. 
7t + ings. : 0 acre oe or “4 00 a ba wme ~ A Isc + ee n General and College Preparatory Courses. Music, art, arts 


Seminary courses under supervision of Wheaton College. For | and crafts, domestic science. Resident and day pupils. 
catalog and views address ‘ > > . 7 “© Princinel 
Rev. SAMUEL V. Coie, A.M., D.D., President, Miss Many Law McCiurtoce, Principal. 


Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Boston.) Box A, 4 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass 


THE MISSES ALLEN HOUSE IN THE PINES. ; 








School for girls. 4 school for girls. Intermediate and academic courses. La 
Opens Oct 1912 guages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts. Every atter 
College preparatory and general courses, tion, not only to habits of study, but to each girl's health and 
\ddress happiness. 
Tue Misses ALLEN, Miss Cornisn and Miss Hype, Principals. 

West NEwToNn, Mass Norton, Mass. (40 minutes from Boston.) 





THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 























ity school with country ad F Is f f In historic Quincy. Attractive estate, 6 miles from Boston. 
. ch Cuasy Sovamages. its girls for life as | Ample grounds. Outdoor sports. Special and graduate courses. 
Wen as toe Cxnmmations Advantages in Music, Art, Languages. Domestic Science, Col- 
Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, A.B., } Principals. lege preparation and certificate. 
Miss Lucy JANE Dow, A.B abe nam Mrs. Horace M, WiLLarp, Principal. 
39 St. James Street, Roxbury, Bostox, Mass Wottaston, (Quincy), Mass. 
ie WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. KIMBALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
iy A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 26th year. Certificate to leading colleges. General and special 
ton. Twenty Acres. Athletic Fields. Four Zuildings, | courses. Domestic science. A few scholarships for college girls. 
it inasium ‘ Gymnasium, field sports. Catalogue. Address 
ss CONANT, ? p.:._; 7 Miss E. A. KIMBALL, Principal, 
iss BIGELow, ¢ Principals. Natick, Me 188. (University Section) WorcEsTER, Mass. 
MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’ Ss SCHOOL for r Girls, “THE ELMS” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
General, Special and College Preparatory Courses. A city school with outdoor sports. Certificate for college. 
I sual facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation. Domestic science. Modern buildings. Address 
he Fenway 28, Boston, Mass Miss Porter, Principal, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 














“il BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Main St., Bradford, Mass. 


One hundred and tenth year opens September 18th. 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 
: Valley Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. General course of 
five years and two years’ course for High School graduates. 
| A idress Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M.,, Prin. — 





















P f= = =— Sa __ 
R Hall School 2 
Oogers a ChHOOL «irs 
38 minutes from Boston Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 
Thi hee ol offers thorough preparation for college, with 


interesting A \dvanced Courses f T 
1ates of High Schools. Special advantages in t Domestic S i 
e school building is a beautiful Colonial mansion, 





ience, Art 


nded by sp 








of all athletics. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For catalogue, address 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 





at . rou ” 
grounds, affording opportunity for all outdoor sports. Experienced instructors * charg 
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sor ALLEN SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS “**..23""°" 


Upper and Lower School 
Strong Traditions Modern Equipment 


Send for Illustrated 


RECITATION HAI 


Catalog 










for Girls and 
Young Ladies 


Howard Seminary 


West Bridgewater, Macs. 
miies from Beste 
a. location. Modern bui ldings. 
Academic, College Preparatory 
and Special Courses. 
Outdoor Sports 
Mras Saran E. 
Laveuror, 








M., 
Prin. 








MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Miss Capen announces that her school, for many years known 
as “The Burnham School,” will in the future he called “ Miss 
( apen ‘s School for Girls.’ 

Correspondence should be addressed to 
Miss B. T. Capen, Principal, NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground positions. 
Mrs. ANNIE MosgLEY Perry, Principal. 


18 3 Hurtington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS SCHOOL. 


For boys from eight to sixteen. A country school with every 
modern equipment. 
Booklet upon request. 
ALEXANDER H. MitcHe.t, Head Master. 
BiLterica, Mass. (20 miles from Boston.) 


DANFORTH SCHOOL. 


For boys under 16 years. 
On an estate of 200 acres, 22 miles from Boston. 
Address 
James CHESTER Face, A.B., Master, 
ox H, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL. 
56 years of success in developing manly boys, sound in mind, 
body and character. In the heart of the Berkshires. Excellent 
equipment, best of climate and surroundings. Address 
E. J. Van LENNEP, 
Gre AT BARRINGTON, M: ASS, 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 

All advantages of a large’ school. Master teachers. 8 buildings, 22 
acres. Gymnasium. ‘“‘ Megaron,” a noble recreation hall. Swimming 
pool. Athletic field. Quarter-mile track, 220 yards straight-away. 
ae year, Sept. 11, 1912. Catalogue. W. ABERCROMBIE, 

..D,, Principal. 87 Providence Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 





Miss Hall’s 


Town and Country School 
FOR GIRLS 
In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
One thousand feet above the 
sea level. Forty-five acres 
of woodland and campus. 
Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Founded by Ifary A. Burnham in 1877, is continuing without 
interruption under the direction of Miss Helen E. Thompson 
and Miss Martha C. Burnham. 

Preparatory, Graduating and Special Courses. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 

Miss HELEN E. THompson, Headmistress, 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 








MISS GUILD’S AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL, 


College Preparatory and general courses. Advanced courses 
for High School graduates. Special advantages in Art, Music, 
Languages, Cooking, Sewing and Millinery. 

29 Fairfield St., cor. Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

By the Sea. Land and water sports. Athletic fields. Run- 
ning Track. 5 modern buildings, 16 acres. College or business 
preparation. Personality developed. Address, 

Henry P. Mouton, Jr., Principal, 

25 King Caesar Road, DuxBury, Mass. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 

140th year. A high grade, well equipped school for boys. 
Beautiful location. Property containing 330 acres, gives oppor- 
tunity for healthful outdoor life. Prepares boys for college, technical 
schools and business. Lower department for boys under 14. Care- 
ful selection. Number limited. for literature, address 

THE RECORDER, Box A, Sovrn Byrietp, Mass. 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 











Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 


in America. Summer Sessions. 32d year opens Sept. 
24th. Address 
Harry Seymour Ross, Dean, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal 


537 Boylston St. (Copley Sa.), Boston, Mass. _ 





—— 





Bulldings Modern 
Equipment Complete 
Physical Laboratory 
Chemical Laboratory 
Manual Training Shop 


ROCK 
School 





Gymnasium 
Bowling Alleys 
Athletic Field 
Swimming Pool 
Tennis Courts 


RIDGE 


35 CLIFF ROAD 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


Location high, dry and healthful in one of New England’s most beautiful residential villages. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL for boys of high school age. 7Aerough preparation for any college or for business. Masters </e, experienced, mature. 
Every boy an object of constant thought and care: hence well-regulated daily lives, marked improvement, rapid progress. 
THE HAWTHORNF HOUSE for young boys. Home-like atmosphere. Experienced teachers. Manual training. Constant supervision. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 














SOUTH WING-MAIN BUILDING 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


he individual needs of each pupil are fulfilled by well 
regulated courses in Language, Literature, History, Art, 
Music, Science, Economics and Domestic Science. Ex- 
perienced teachers, one to every five girls. 
The healthful social and home life and supervised physics - 


exercise are marked features of the school. The modern 
equipped buildings are delig ghtf illy loc ated in a suburban 
park of 65 acres of law and woodland. 


20 minutes to 
P hiladel phi 

—affordins 
the education 

al advantages 
of the city. 
Catalogue and 
views. 


Miss Sylvia 
J. Eastman, 





Miss Abby A. 
Sutherland, 
Principals ENTRANCE TO SWIMMING POO! 
Box B, OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PENNA. 








—— 
LINDEN HALL SEMINARY. 
Organized 1746, aims to develop home-loving and home-mak- 
ing young women. 
Rev. Cuas. D. Kremer, Principal 
Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


The Mountain School for Girls 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PENNA. 


In the “Sohentand of America” 
PicTuRE sQu ELY 
ul 


amid the beautif 
from New York; 
*hiladelphia. A stri 
select, limited num! 


situated on Fountain H 
~ gh Range. T h 
1 one-half he sf 











y rst-class se 
er of well-b 
" 





> Art an { Ph ysi al Cul 
Bracing climate. State 
gs (mansion style, I ): spaci us grou 

>; superiortable. “‘The kind of si h ol girle ke." Estat lishe il 
Terms, $5 






For booklets and views, address 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, PRINCIPAL, Box 235 

















THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
) acres of campus with comfortable buildings. Healthful 
ruré nl location, suburban to Philadelphia. 62 years’ experie 
» Preparatory, Art, Domestic Science, Music, Special 





Courses. Moderate tuition. For catalogue, address 
Mary Evans C HAMBERS, A.M., Prin., 
| Box ox 50 0, West C |_ CHESTER, Pa. 





WALNUT LANE SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS. 


Resident and Day Pupils. City and country school. Attrac- 
tive home and social life. General, college preparatory, > 
and high school graduate courses. Voice, piano, art, domestic 
science, sewing. Basketball, tennis and horseback riding. 

Miss S. EpNa Jounston, A.B., Principal. 

Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


PENN HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


College preparatory, modern language and special courses. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. Music, Art, Domestic Sciences. 
Tennis, basketball, hockey, boating. Rooms with private bath. 
Rates $425; no extras. 

FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Prin. 






D 





Box A, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa 





| THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, INC. 

For Girls. An excellent school offering either Academic or 
College Preparatory Courses. Beautiful and healthful location 
in the mountains. On Main Line P. R. R. Gymnasium. 
Physical training. For catalogue, address 

A. R. Grier, President, Box A, BIRMINGHAM, Pa 





MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


for girls. In charming, healthful suburb of Philadelphia. Col- 


lege preparatory and special courses. Certificate admits to 
leading colleges. Musical department, physical training, out- 


i 
body. Illustrated catalogue 


Miss S. JANet SAYWARD, Principal OVERBROOK, Pa 








SPRINGSIDE. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Mrs. CHAPMAN and Miss Jongs, Principals 


Chestnut Hill, Pur_Lapecpnta, Pa. 





The Baldwin School **.°""* 


BRYN MAWR, PENNA. (20 Minutes from Philadelphia) 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Col- 
leges.: Also strong general course, with diploma for girls not 
roing to college. Within 21 years 947 students from this school 
Rave passed the entrance examinations for Bryn Mawr College. 
Certificate privileges. Resident native French and German teach- 
ers. ares stone building. Extensive grounds. Athletics. 
e L. Brownell, A.M., Head of the School 
Elisabet Poorest Johnson, A.K., Associate Head of the School 
For circulars, address 


The Baldwin School, P. 0. Box E, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





door sports, horseback riding. Develops character, mind, and 


MISS MARSHALL’S SCHOOL. 


For Girls. Academic and Music Departments. College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. Ideal locatior. New building. 
Comfortabie home life and outdoor sports. For catalogue, address 

Miss E. S. MARSHALL, 

Oak Lane, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


| The Misses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 
for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Certificate privileges. Special 
schedule for each pupil. Percentage of pupils entering Bryn 
Mawr College unusually large. Gymnastics. Opens Oct. 3d. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 











‘The Misses Shipley’ s School 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Instruction : Individual instruction of limited number of 

pupils by specialists in all departments. An average of one 

teacher to every six girls. Two resident French teachers. 

Courses: Diploma in College Preparatory and Academic 

Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. 
Situation: In healthful suburb, with the special educa- 
tional and social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn 
Mawr College. 

} Building: Specially designed Colonial building, with 

every improved appointment for homelike comfort. 

| Athleties: Carefully supervised, indoors and outdoors, 

by resident English Director. 

Younger Pupils: Instruction and daily life varied to 

suit the personality, health, and mental needs of each child. 
For catalogue, address 

| The Secretary, Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued). 











College Preparatory , College 
Departments, Conservatory 
of Music, Art, Arts and 
Crafts, Oratory. Courses in 
Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
Secretaryship, Normal 
Gymnastics, Normal Kin- 
dergarten, as electives. 
Free, healthful country life 
near Philadelphia. Unusual 
buildings. Rooms with pri- 
vate bath. Moderate terms. 


Apply for catalogue to 


EVELOPS women of culture and 
personality. But does far more: 
discovers each student's ambi- 

tions and abilities along practical 
lines, and fite her for any remunera- 
tive vocation which she may need or 
desire to pursue later in life. And 

_ does each thoroughly. Early train- 
ing for possible emergencies is most 
wise and prudent. No daughter 
should be left unprepared. 


eechwood 


A Cultural and Practical School 











M. H. REASER, Ph.D., President For 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Associate Young 
Jenkintown, Pa. Women 





Entrance to Main Hall Eq 


sium. Write for catalogue oll “The Spirit of Mercersburg.”’ 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster j 





Mercersburg, Pa. 


Aim of the School—A thorough 
Jeggicel. mental and moral train- 
ng for college or business. 
Spirit of School—A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Christian 
masters from the great univer- 
sities. Personal attention given 
to each boy. 
Location—In the country, on the 
western slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one of the 
— most beautiful and healthful 

spots of America. 

uipment — Modern and com- 
lete. Magnificent new Gymna- 














MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Highland Hall.) Emma Mitton Cow es, A.B., Head of School. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Wellesley and other colleges. 
Healthful location, 1000 ft. altitude. Swimming pool. Catalog. 
Address 


THe SECRETARY, HOLLIDAYSBURG, Pa. 





GEORGE SCHOOL. 
Under management of Society of Friends. Thorough college 
preparation. Beautiful grounds. 227 acres. New Gymnasium 
4 Laboratories. Large athletic field. Healthful location, 25 
ie north of Philadelphia. For catalog, address 
Georce A. WALTON, A.M., Prin., 
Grorce Scuoor P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 


YEATES SCHOOL. 
Established 1854. Enviable record for scholarship. Boystaught 
w to study. Ideal country surroundings. Two athletic fields— 
rack, new gymnasium and pool. All sports. Number limited. 
FREDERIC GARDINER, A.M. (Harvard), L.H.D., Headmaster. 
Box 524, LANCASTER, Pa. 





a 








| 
| 








PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. j 


soth year began Sept. 20. 


ing, Chemistry, Arts. 

fantry, Artillery, Cav 

Character to Secure G 
Col. Cuas. E. Hyat 


Degrees granted in Civil Engineer- 

Also Preparatory Courses of Study. In- 

alry. Our Aim—The Development of ; 
reatest Efficiency. Catalogues of 

Tt, President, 

Cuester, Pa. 





SWARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


A high-grade boarding school conducted by Friends, for the 
development of all-round fitness and high character in boys and 











girls. Separate cottages. Beautiful loce.ion; no saloons or fac- 

tories. Eleven miles from Philadelphia. Moderate cost. Send | 

for catalog. | 
ArtHuR H. Tomirnson, Head Master. SWARTHMORE, Pa. ’ 

ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. \ 
A “home-school” for college or business preparation. A limited | 

number of pupils, large grounds, new buildings, healthful situa- 

tion, supervised athletics, experienced teachers are essentials of 


our success. Send for 


illustrated catalogue. 


CHARLES HENRY Strout, A.M., Headmaster. 
WAYNE, Pa. (14 miles from Philadelphia). 





WE WILL INSERT 


your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
the following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; 
three times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; 
twelve times, seven dollars each insertion. 

Harper & Brotuers, New York. 





CEDARCROFT 


for Boys. Prepares for 


SCHOOL ‘ 


all colleges and technical schools. Manual 


training. One teacher to six boys. Estate of Bayard Taylor. New 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Expert athletic supervision. Elec- { 


tric light, steam heat, st 


Jesse Evans PHI ip: 


yxring water. Illustrated catalogue. ; 
s, A.M., Principal. 
Box 300, KENNETT SouARR, Pa. 








MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A country school, 13 miles from New York City. 
Music, Art, and 
Address 
Orance, N. J. 


preparatory and special courses. Domestic 
Science. Illustrated catalogue on request. 


Miss Lucie C. BEARD, 


NEW JERSEY. 


College | 





ROSEMOUNT HALL. 


Under patronage of His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons and 


other prominent Catholics. 


Private school for a limited number 


of girls. Efficient staff of lay teachers. Best religious and home ; 
training. Beautiful location. Special Summer classes. | 
Miss Mary MacMaunon, Principal. Sout Orance, N. J. # 





MISS ETHEL WALKER’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 

Special facilities for riding and all outdoor activities. 

Particular attention given to girls under fourteen. 

Head of School, Erne, M. Waker, A.M. Bryn Mawr College. 
Box 170, LAKEwoop, N. J. 


ST. MARY’S HALL FOR GIRLS. 
A Country School 18 miles from Philadelphia 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 

Fine New Building 
Tuition, $600. 


Mrs. FEARNLEY, Principal. BuruincTon, N. J. 


5 HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


| 
| 
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DWIGHT SCHOOL‘ | 


FOR GIRLS. ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


An exceptionally 


good school, combining the best features 


of the college preparatory and finishing school, with special 


advantages for post 


an to New York City. 


Smith, Wellesley 
outdoor games. 


Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Principals 


Gymnasium. 
Address Box 603. 





graduate work. Beautiful location, suburb- 
Certificates accepted by Vassar, 

and Wells. Spacious grounds for 

Tennis, riding. 


| 
; 
| 
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NEW JERSEY (continued). 


COLLECES. 
















NEW JERSEY, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARS 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Our purpose is the individual development of the 
boy's character and scholarship for the work of the 
world, either in college or business. 

A large, sympathetic, efficient faculty, carefully 
selected pupils of high character, adequate equip- 
ment, supervised athletics, military discipline, 
healthful location. For catalogue, address 

Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal, 
Lieut.-Col. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


College preparatory school for boys over fourteen. 

Rapid progress | na because of limited number of pupils 
(50) and freedom from rigid class organization. 

Excellent equipment and facilities in the way of buildings and 
grounds. 

Special attention given to Athletics and moral welfare. 

30th year. 

Personal inspection invited. 

For year book, address 

J. B. Fixe, Headmaster, 





Princeton, N. J. 





[* choosing a school for your boy you place 
character and scholarship foremost in your 
requirements. So do we in selecting boys for 


Peddie Institute 


OUR AIMIS:*' The Best Boys’ School in America’’ 
Ly: a e pas tye ee oo Mewes Let ee pease in fit- 

eye ‘or life ; a strong faculty of success- 
ful ex ee mentee ag eng = enthusiasm among oar 250 bere. 

miles from Princeton; region unsurpassed 
» Ba health. Modern equipment. New ‘fre-proof dormitory. 
8 -acre cam comous, field, gy with indoor 
track and swimming pool. Laboratories, library, observ- 
atory,museum. Summer camp 


ied parpee Se | all all colleges and engineering schools. 


¢ Mateo gute. Lower school for boys 11 to 14 years. Forty- 
seventh year yj epane Sept. 18, 1912. Catalogue and 


B.W. SWETLAND, A.M., Principal, Box 5B, Hightstown, N. J. 

















PENNINGTON SCHOOL. 
For Boys. 75th year. Begins September 18. 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 20 masters 
Modern gymnasium; swimming pool. 
Isolated heating plant. No fire danger. 
Several athietic fields. All sports. 
Elocution, Music, Pipe Organ. 
Early application’ guarantees choice rooms. 
Separate Junior Department for boys under 14. 
Rates $400 to $500. 
For Year Book address 
FRANK MacDaniet, A.M., ene | Saas 
x 4, PENNINGTON, N. J. 





MONTCLAIR ACADEMY. 


Has a distinct personality and method. Fine equipment. Col- 
lege or business preparation. Write for booklet “Your Boy and 
Our School,” with direct message to all boys’ parents. Address 
Joun G. Macv twcarR, A.M., 3 Walden Place, 3 MONTCLAIR, | N. J. 


BLAIR ACADEMY. 


6sth year. Prepares for any college or technical school. Beauti- 
ful, healthful location. Fine buildings. 100 acre campus. Two 
gymnasiums. Athietics. Illustrated catalogue on request. 
Joun C. Smarpe, A.M., D. D. Principal. 
P. O. Box I, BLarrstown, N. J. 





Centenary tenary Collegiate . Institute for Girls. 

Possesses every advantage offered by any similar school regard- 
less of price. Certificate privileges. 167 acres. Faculty of 18. 
Pipe organ, 25 pianos. Entrance any time. Special_courses for 
High School graduates. Trained nurse. Catalogue. 

JonaTHAN M. MEEKER, Ph.D., Prin. 

HAcKETTsTown, N. J. 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL. 


College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. Small classes: 
Individual attention. Partial self-government. Large nev 
gymnasium. Outdoor sports. Especially healthful location, 
30 miles from New York. Lower School for Boys of 10 to 14. 
MORRISTOWN, N. a 


RUTGER’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
146th year, prepares for colleges and life. Selected boys an 
superior teachers, one a physical director, foster a fine scho 
spirit toward study and sport. Separate school for younger boys. 
Summer camp. Send for catalogue. Tuition $500, 
WruiaMm P. KELLY, A.M., Headmaster. 
2 College Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Prepares for colleges and scientific schools. Catalogue. 
Address 
J. R. Capper, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box 62, Essex Feiis, N. J. 











IVY HALL. 


Miss MacponaLp and Miss Frn’s School for Girls. 
College-Preparatory and Finishing courses. Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. Exceptional advantages in music. Boating, 
basket ball, tennis. 
Brivceton, N. J. (near Philadelphia). 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Certificate ad- 
mits to Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. Gymnasium. Physical 
Director. 20 miles from New York. 

Mrs. SakAn WoopMan Paut Principal. 

HaMILtTon Waicut Mass, LL.D., Prest. Board of Directors. 

Summit, N. J 


MONTEITH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


All departments. Booklet. 

Limited home boarding. 

Beautiful surroundings—one hour from New York City. 
117 Scotland Road, Sovrn Orance, N. J. 


THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Academic, college preparatory and special courses. Limited en- 
rollment insures individual attention. Ideal location with wonder 
ful winter climate. Out-of-<door life emphasized. Horseback, 
golf, tennis, rowing, skating. 
Miss EpttH SAMSON, Principal. 





Box 1, LAKEwoop, N. J. 





THE NEIDLINGER VOICE SCHOOL 


FOR DELAYED OR IMPERFECT SPEECH. 
Over 90 per cent. of the children taught to talk are restored there- 
by to mental and physical equilibrium. Individual — only. A 





new record: normal at 4, then spinal is; 

speech for 8 years. With us 2 years, 6 mos. “Entered ‘in high lags 

school—boys of own age—a first month f? P Leuet plus. 
Mystic, Conn., May to Nov.; ORANG! Nov. to M 








A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy o 
girl, or cannot find just the sort of school you seek among the 
large number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to writ« 
for information and suggestions to 
Instruction Department, HaRPER'’s MAGAZINE 

Franklin Square, New York. 

















OHIO. 





GLENDALE 
A school for young women and girls. Op: unities for a liberal 
education at a moderate cost. Miss R. J. DeVore, President. 
GLENDALE, Ohio (suburban to Cincinnati). 


application. 





COLORADO. 


WOLCOTT SCHOOL. 
Accredited with Eastern Colleges for Girls. Catalog on 


Denver, Colo. 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 

For girls and young women. Located within National Capital; 
park of 10 acres; choicest educational and social advantages; re- 
fined associations, most beautiful home life. Preparatory, Cer- 
tificate and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science. Literature on request. Address 

F. MENEFEE, President, Wasaincton, D. C. 





WASHINGTON SEMINARY. 

The Smallwood-Wilbur School for Girls. A beautiful home, re- 
fined associates. Academic, College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Post-Graduate Courses offering advanced English, Civics, 
Ethics, Music, Art, Languages. Travel Class. Gymnasium. Tennis, 

Mrs. G. T. IALLWoOop, Mrs. WM. A. WILBUR, ew 

2103-09 S St., N. W., Wasnincton, D. 





MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


for Young Women. In finest residential section of National 
Capital. Two years’ course for High School graduates, general 
and special courses. Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 
$575 $650. 
Epwarp W. THompson, Principal. 
1601 Connecticut Avenue, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


WASHINGTON, 





‘wD. Cc. 








National Park Seminary 


FOR GIRLS. Washington, D. C. (Saburbs) 
A distinctly original school for 
American Lng Academic 
Art, Elocu- 
Domestic Science, 


tarial Work Library 
Economy, Business 
Law and Hygiene. 
20 buildings in a park 
of romantic beauty. 
Write for catalogue to 
Box 101 








THE MISSES EASTMAN’S SCHOOL. 


A refined, homelike school for the higher culture of girls. Ex- 
cellent faculty. French and German under native teachers. 
Music. Vocal training. Gymnasium work, physical culture and 
fencing. Restricted in number. For catalogue, address 

THE PRINCIPALS, 

1305 17th Street, N. W.. WASHINGTON, a c. 


GUNSTON HALL. 
A School for Girls. Established 1892. Preparatory and Elec- 
tive courses. Certificate privilege. Music . Art, Expression. 
New building, specially planned for the school. Athletics. 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason, Principal. 
Miss E. M. CrLarkK, LL.A., Associate. 
1906 Florida la Ave. , WASHINGTON, _D. . C. 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


College preparatory with certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith 
and Wellesley. Complete academic course for pupils not going to 
college. Two years’ advanced course for High School graduates. 
Music and art. Gymnasium and athletics. 

Miss Lucy MADEIRA, 








1330 roth St., WasnrncTon, D. C. 


| NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Fireproot building, enlarged on account of increased pupilage 
from 80 to 100 boarding pupils. In Cathedral Close of 40 acres. 
Unrivalled music, art and special courses. Certificates to college. 
The Bishop of Washington, Pres. Board of Trustees; 

Mrs, BarsourR WALKER, M.A., Prin. 
Mount St. Alban, WasHincTton, D. C. 


BRISTOL SCHOOL. 


French Residence. Elective, Preparatory, Academic and two 
years’ Collegiate Courses. Capital advantages. New $50,000 
additional fire os building. Athletics. 

Miss ALIcE BrisTOL, Principal. 

Sakon Place and | 9th St., WasHincTon, D. C. 








THE MISSES TIMLOW’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS—“ Cloverside” 


All branches and departments—Regular, Special and Advanced. 
Music and Art. The school stands for sound scholership and 
broad culture. For detailed information, address 
Miss ELizaBetu TimLow, 1600 Scott Circle, WasHINGTON, D.C. 





BELCOURT SEMINARY. 


Home and day school for girls. Unexcelled location. Course 
leading to diploma, college preparatory, and special courses. 
Certificate admits to college. Exceptional opportunities in Music, 
Art, Expression, and Languages. Social and educational advan- 
tages of the Capital. Outdoor sports. Address, 

Mrs. M. B. SomerveELt, Principal, WasHINGTON, D. C. 


MADISON HALL. 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College and Elective 
Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages. Social 
and educational advantages of Washington. For illustrated 
year-book, adc me 

Prof. and Mrs. Geo. F, Wrnston, Principals, 

3100 R Street, N. W., Wasutncton, D. 





CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY. 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Music, Art, Elocution and 
Domestic Science. Campus of t1 acres. Golf and other outdoor 
sports. Healthful location at Chevy Chase, “Suburb Beautiful.” 
Artesian water. Mr. and Mrs. S. N. Barker, Prins. 

Drawer 841, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








WE WILL INSERT 


your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
the following rates: one time, eight dollars ard seventy-five cents; 
three times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; | 
twelve times, seven dollars each insertion. 
Harper & Brotuers, New Yorx. 


FAIRMONT. 
A Home School for Girls. 
Playground adjoining. 
Catalogue on request. 
Wasnincton, D. C. 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 
For Boys. Thorough preparation for colleges and scientific 
schools. Numbers limited. Beautiful suburban location. High 
ground, quick transportation. Six modern buildings. Athletic 
field, gymnasium. Extraordinary success in preparation for U. S, 
Academies. Catalog. 

4107 Connecticut Avenue, WasHincton, D. C. 








— — — " 


VIRGINIA. 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE. 

For young ladies. In Valley of Virginia, famed for health and 
beauty. Elective, Preparatory and College courses. Music, Art, 
Expression. Domestic Science. Catalogue on request. 

Mattie P. Harris, President. | 

Mrs, GERTRUDE HARRIS BoaTtwriGHt, Vice-President. 

ROANOKE, Va. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY. 

For Young Ladies. Term begins September 12, 1912. Located 
in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 
beautiful grounds and modern appointments, Students from 31 
states. Terms moderate. Pupils enter any time. Send for | 


catalogue. 


Miss E. C. Wemar, Principal. Staunton, Va. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


MARTHA WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 

Founded 1853. A school for girls in mountains of Southwestern 
Virginia, 2200 feet altitude. Four years’ college work, also special 
courses, Music, Art, Expression. Modern buildings, ten -acre 
campus. Terms, $250 to $300. Catalogue on request. 

S. D. Lone, D.D., President. 

Box 226, ABINGDON, Va. 


HOLLINS» COLLEGE 
for Young Women. Founded 1842. College, Elective and Prepar- 
atory Courses. Music, Art, etc. Located in Valley of Virginia. 
700 acres. Seven miles north of Roanoke. Inwigorating mountain 
climate. For catalogue, address 
Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, 
Box 301, Houtis, Va. 


ADVERTISER. 
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VIRGINIA {ooutioned). 








Sweet Briar, Va. 


| Sweet Briar College 





A College tor Women, of the grade of Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith and Bryn Mawr. Four years of collegiate and two years 
of preparatory work are given. Located in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains on an estate of 3000 acres. The buildings 
are modern, and the conditions for health are unsurpassed. 
On Southern Railroad,south of Washington. Seventh year opens 
Sept. 24th, 1912, Catalogue and views sent upon application. 


DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, President, Box 100 








Souther n_Semina 


46th YEAR Location: In Blue Rid 
Moun famous Valley of Virginia, near 
Natural i. Wonderful hea ane Speen. 

: ollege paratory, nishing, 
Music, including Pipe Organ, etc. Life: 
Personal attention to the whole foes manners, 
Sresactes, 8 Cc. Outdoor Sports: unds. 
Buliding: Beautiful and aA 4 5. Btu udents 
from ae section of the Unitec States. Rate 
$260. Address 


Catal 
RNS SEMINARY, Box 800, Suena Vista, Va. 











STUART HALL. 

(Formerly the Virginia Female Institute.) 
for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Diploma for general and 
music courses. College preparation. Separate residence for 
little girls. Goth session. Catalog on request. Address 

MARIA PENDLETON DvVAL, Principal, 


A Church School 


STAUNTON, Va. 


THE DANVILLE SCHOOL. 


For Boys, In the Vi irginian hill country. Accredited by lead- 
ing Universities. Next session begins September 19, 1912. $300 
covers charge for board, room-rent, fuel, lights, tuition, library 
and laboratory and gymnasium fees, and unstarched laundry, 
Catalog on request. 

Ws. Homes Davis, Headmaster, Box 108, DANVILLE, Va. 





SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE. 

soth year. An ideal College Home, after highest Virginia 
standards. Social training. Five buildings with gymnasium. 
Regular and special courses, Music, Art, Elocution. Domestic 
science. New Pianos, Steam Electric Lights, Outdoor 
Athletics. $250 to $350. a 


ARTHUR I KYLE Davis, 3 
HAMPTON COLLEGE. 


Preparatory school for girls, admitting by certificate to best 
colleges. Special courses in Music and Art. Mild and healthful | 
climate. Ten minutes’ ride from Old Point Comfort. For catalogue, 
address Miss FitcHett, Hampton, Va. 

+ race sea 


201, 


PETERSBUB RG, .Vv a. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 


Instruction Department, Harper's Macazine, N. Y. 








| Rates $325. Miss A. D. West, Principal. 


LEACHE-WOOD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
One hour's sail from Old Point Comfort. Delightful home. Aca- 

demic and Special Courses. Native French Teacher. Art and Music. 

NorFOLK, Va. 








GEORGIA. 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE.’ 


Letters. Science. Philosophy. 


Home Economics. 


Resident students limited to 300. For catalog, address 


F. H. Gates, D.D., LL.D., Pres., 


Decatur, Ga. (6 miles from Atlanta.) 


BRENAU COLLEGE—CONSERVATORY. 

The unique combination of these two institutions offers high- 
est grade collegiate advantages, rationally adapted to the nature 
and needs of women. 

Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Science are fitted into the 
standard A.B. courses or may be pursued as special courses. 
Grounds, buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Climate 
famous for health both winter and summer. 

500 students representing 30 States and foreign countries. 

Complete story in beautiful catalog. 

Address 

BRENAU, 


Box 19, GAINESVILLE, Ga. 











KENTUCKY. 


CALIFORNIA. 





KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

The school with a Winter Home in Florida. For 65 years 
the K. M.I. has been training boys for useful lives by develop- 
ing their character, moral integrity, mental ability and physical 
welfare. Preparatory and collegiate courses; special courses in 

engineering. Fixed cherqes, ree For catalogue, address 


THE HEADMASTER, K LYNDON, Ky. 
MISSOURI. 








THE ORTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
OUTDOORSTUD Yin the most delightful climate ALLWINTER. 
23d year. Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. Art, Music, 
Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Affiliations—Paris, Berlin. 
Anna B. Orton, Principal. 
Dept. E, Pasapena, Cal. 





MICHIGAN. 





CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music for Young Women. 
62nd year. Located in a “city whose business is education.’ 
20 college-trained instructors. ; foes buildings. 20 acre campus 
for outdoor sports. For year book, write 
Mrs. L. W. St. CLam-Moss, President, 
6s0 College Place, Cotumepta, Mo. 


THE DETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Established 1878. 
Thirty received in the school family. Prepares for College. 
Well-equipped gymnasium and laboratories.for physics, chemis- 
try, and domestic science. 


The Misses Liccetr, Principals. Detrorr, Mich. 





MISS COMPTON’S SCHOOL FOR 
CHILDREN OF RETARDED MENTALITY. 
Ten pupils. 
$800 and upwards. 

3809 Flad Avenue, Sr. Lours, Mo. 


HARPER'S 





MAGAZINE 


DETROIT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 

Where Boys Do Things. High scholarship standards joined 
with practical manual training and sensible athletics, have pre 
pared many graduates of this school to win distinction. Calender 
upon application. Those addressing Secretary, 16 Elmwood 
Avenue, will receive book. 

Detroit, Mich. 


ADVERTISER. 
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MARYLAND. 

















GOUCHER The Twenty-fifth Mary lan d College 
CO LLEGE Session will begin 


on Monday, Sep- 
BALTIMORE, MD. § eeber 16,1912. 


The number of the Bulletin containing the Program of 
Courses may be had on application to the Registrar. 














Goucher College is an urban college with an ex- 

cellent record for maintaining the health of its stu- , -_= 
r ; Suburbs of Baltimore. Near Washington. Campus, 12 acres, 200 forest 
dents and for graduating them as women, well equip- trees. Five buildings. Large and elegant new freproof buildings, 
J : - : + some rooms with private baths New furniture throughout Every 
ed for woman $ part in society. It is listed by the modern convenience. Large faculty. New Pipe Organ. Su porter | Susie 
United States Bureau of Education in Class A, the Conservatory. Field sports, gymnasium, swimming pool h 
° ° Sehool graduates two and three year courses leading to Lit. B. " A. ra 

only college for women, in Maryland, so listed. Sead fer catalogue. 

Charles Wesley Gallagher, D.D., Bex D, Lutherville, Md, 























BRIARLEY HALL MILITARY ACADEMY. | THE TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Develops true types of the American Boy. 
A school where your boy will be Loved as well as Taught. 
Boys from 7 years up 
Cultured faculty 
Beautiful location 
Thirty-three miles from Washington 
Splendid equipment. 
Rates: $300. Catalog upon request. 


An Endowed Preparatory School. 
Tuition $700. 
Illustrated Book on Request 


Tuomas STOCKHAM BAKER, Ph.D. 


Address: COMMANDANT, POOLESVILLE, Md. Port Deposit, Md. 


WE WILL INSERT NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND. 

, A College for Women—-conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 

your school advertisement in a space ot this size, seven lines, at | Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop true woman- 

the following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; | hood. Magnificent buildings in a beautiful park of 70 acres. 

three times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; Rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Instructors all specialists, 
twelve times, seven dollars each insertion. Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for catalog 
IARPER & BROTHERS, NEW York. Charles Street Avenue, BaLtimore, Md. 

— LAS —— 




















ILLINOIS. 





ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A Standard College—One of the Best. | 
In the “Athens of the West.” 7 | oc or oO e e 
College of Liberal Arts, with classical < S 


and scientific courses; 
College of Music; School of Fine Arts; School of Expression; 


School of Home Economics. Also Academy Course for girls of FOR WOMEN 
high school age 

Faculty, buildings and equipment unsurpassed. (64th Year) 

A happy student home. 

Expenses reasonable. 


Write for illustrated, descriptive catalogue to 
President HARKER, Box G, JACKSONVILLE, II. 


HE only college in the 
* Middle West awarded first 
FERRY HALL. _ rank in scholarship by the 


College preparatory for girls, Junior College for young women. . . . 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Commissioner of Ed ucation 
etc. Art, music, expression, domestic science. Christian school 
with home care and country environment. For further infor- (Report I9IO, Vv. 2, p- 962.) 
mation, write to the Principal, 

Miss Frances L. HuGues, Box 121, Lake Forest, Ill. 


FRANCES § Ss {IMER SCHOOL Wee we eae 
of the University ot Chicago. For Girls and Young Women. Junior Julia H. Gulliver, Ph.D., LL.D., Box 4, Rockford, Ill. 
College and Academic Departments. M _, Art, Domestic 
Science, Elocution, Vocational Courses. Rate $400. Certificate 
privileges. Gymnasium. 6 modern brick buildings. 6oth year. TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 
Opens Sept. 11th. 127 miles from Chicago. Catalogue. Address An ideal Home School near Chicago. 64th year. 

Rev. Wa. P. McKee, Dean, Box 604, Mt. Carrot, Ill. Nose Hint, Principal. Woopstock, Ill. 





























WISCONSIN. 


A sc SCHOOL FOR “GIRLS. GRAFTON HALL. 


If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or A Secondary School and Model Home for Girls, including a 
girl, or cannot find just the sort of school you seek among the | Junior College accredited by the University. Two years of col- 
large number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to write | lege work with Teachers’ Courses in Music, Art, Domestic 
for information and suggestions to Science. 

Instruction Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, B. TaLBot Rocers, D.D., Warden. 
Franklin Square, New York. FonD pu 
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Lac, Wis. 
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CONNECTICUT. 





The Ely Schoo 


For Girls 
Greenwich, Conn. 








Building new and specially designed for the school. 
50 minutes from New York City. 
tory. General courses, including music, painting 
and modelling, domestic science and household arts. 
Athletic fields. Gymnasium. 


College prepara- 





MISS BAIRD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


37th year. Intermediate, College preparatory and general 
course Unusual advantages in music, art and the languages. 
Gymnasium Real training of body, mind and manners. 
Miss Cornevia F. Barren, Principal 
54 West Avenue, Norwa.k, Conn. 


THE LITCHFIELD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Advantages of country life among the Berkshire Hills. 

tutoring for college. General and Domestic 

Separate home for younger girls, 8 to 14. 
Frances Eviot Hickox. 


Special 
Science Courses. 


Litcurretp, Conn. 


WYKEHAM RISE. 
A Country School for Girls. 


Miss Davies, Principal. 
WasHINGTON, Conn. 


INGLESIDE. 


A school for Girls. 

Founded by Mrs. Wm. D. Black. 

School year opens Tuesday, October rst, 

Mrs. WiLLtaM BLACK PELL, Patroness. 
New Mirorp, Litchfield Co., 





19t2. 


Conn 





HILLSIDE. 

Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883 
for girls. One hour from New York. Certificate ad- 
mits to leading colleges 
courses. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 

MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., Vassar, Prin. 
Vina Hunt Francis, B.L., Smith, Associate. 
NoRWALK, Conn. 


THE CATHARINE AIKEN SCHOOL. 
For girls 
Fifty-seventh 
Terms $800 
College Certificates 
Mrs. Harriet Beecner Scovitte Devan, A.B. 

STramrorp, Conn. (near 


THE GATEWAY. 


A School for Girls of all ages 


year. 


(Wellesley) 
New York). 


Miss Avice E. Reynowps, Principal 


St. Ronan 


RUMSEY HALL. 
A home school for young boys in the Litchfield Hills. Careful 
preparation for secondary schools. Particular attention to the 
Jormation of manly character and good habits Athletics and gym 
nasium under supervision. Unusual health record. 
from New York. For Catalogue, address 
Louts H. Scuuttr, Headmaster, CORNWALL, 


SALISBURY SCHOOL. 


A school for 65 boys. In the Berkshire Hills 
Modern buildings. New gymnasium $850.00. 
Address 

Rev. Geo. E 


Terrace New HAVEN, Conn 


Litchfield Co., Conn. 


180 acres. 


Quame, M.A., 


Sauisspury, Conn. 


THE RIDGE. 


A country school for small boys. 
Mrs. Wm. GoL_p BRINSMADE. 


Wasatncton, Litchfield Co., Conn. 





A school | 


General and special 
| can supply. 


| pointed modern building. 
; ey. Tennis. 


Three hours | 


The Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kindergarten 
and Training School. 

We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
One and two year course. For catalogue, address 
Fannte A. Smita, Principal. 

861 Lafayette St., Bripceport, Conn. 


TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Overlooking a beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. 
Girls taught how to study. 

Miss Liian Drxon, A:B. 
Miss Bertua Batvey, B.S. 





LAKEVILLE, Conn 


| MISS LOW AND MISS HEYWOOD’S 


School for Girls. Miss Low and Miss Heywood announce the 
removal of their achool to Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. Over 
looking Long Island Some and open country. Perfectly ap 
Gymnasium. Nine acres. Field hock 
Athletic field. 


STAMFORD, Conn 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 
26th year. 
for teaching physical training and playground work. Dormitories, 


Educational, medicinal, recreative gymnastics, fitting 


boathouse and athletic field. Summer session. 
307 York St., 


THE SANFORD SCHOOL. 

On a well stocked farm of 300 acres. Rich out - of - door 
experiences,.not merely athletics. Individual attention under 
experienced teachers. Careful preparation for life as well as for 
all colleges. A summer session for candidates for September ex- 
aminations. D.S. Sanrorp, A.M., Headmaster. 

Box A, Ridgewold, Repptnc Rince, Conn. 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL. 
College Preparatory and Diploma Courses. 
year. Modern equipment. 
Miss Emrty GarpNER Muwro, A.M., Principal. 
Wartersury, Conn. 


Catalogue. 
New HAVEN, Conn 








Thirty-seventh 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


For Boys. Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks 
with the highest grade schools of New England, yet by reason 
of endowment the tuition is moderate. New Gymnasium. 
33rd year 
Rev. Lorin Wesster, L.H.D., Rector. 
Piymoutn, N. H. 


HARPER'S 





VERMONT. 


FARWELL HALL. 
A school for girls. Academic, College Preparatory and 
Vocational Courses. $500 a year. Catalogue on request. 
Mrs. L. C. Rotts, Principal. 





Weis River, Vt. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
MOSES BROWN SCHOOL. 


Upper School—Thorough preparation for college and technical 
school. Athletic fields and gymnasium. 
Lower School—Special home care and training of younger boys. 
Fully graded classes. For catalogue and information, address 
Seto K. Girrorp, Ph.D., Principal, 
Provipence, R. I. 


ie __ MAINE, 


| ABBOTT— A A Portyboy School. 
Eleventh year opens Sept. 25th, 1912. The freedom from the 
pone arising from pend to large cities and indulgent 
iomes creates a spirit of democracy, industry and contentment 
attained by few schools. Tuition, $700. 
Georce D. Cuurca, Headmaster, 





ress 
FARMINGTON, Me. 








EUROPE. 





Mr. Sargent’ s Travel School for “Boys. 
Europe and Round the World in alternate years. 
College Preparatory and Commercial Courses. 
Illustrated Booklets explain it. 
Address 
Porter E. SARGENT, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





The “‘Thompson- Baldasseroni School of Tred. 


For Girls. 12th year. Foreign residence with three periods of 
travel through eight countries. Usual courses. Piano and Sing- 
ing are not an extra. University leaders. October sailing. 


Central Ave., Dover, N. H, 


Mrs. Heten T. Scott, Sec'’y. 














GERMANY. 


ITALY. 





MUNICH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A. M. MELLEN, American Secretar 


1548 Tribune Building, CHIcAGo. 
Mise Weaver and | principal 


’ Priedric betes 9, Municn, Germany. 





MISS MOXLEY’S SCHOOL for American Girls. 
Rome, ITALY. 
Study and travel. Address 
Miss Pautina Moxey, 25 Via Gregoriana, Rome, Italy, 
or American Representative, 
iss Mary E. Catnoun, Women’s University Club, 
99 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City. 








a a 





FRANCE. 





Foreign Studyand Travel for American Girls. 
Villa du Roule School. Courses in French, History, Art, 
Literature. Winter sports in Switzerland. Two months’ travel 
in France, Africa, Sicily, Italy. 
Miss MARGUERITE GIBSON, ( ae 
Miss ANNA SEABORN, y Principals. Paris, France. 
For circulars, address Miss E. c. HOLDEN, 115 Broadway, N. Y. 
i LT RR A NT SAE SS 


COURS DWIGHT. 


Five months’ residence and study in Paris; three months’ 
travel. Highest references. Address 
Miss L. L. Coteman, Dwight House, Englewood, New Jersey. 
Mile. Marre JEANNERET, 3 Boulevard Delessert, Paris, France. 
LA: 





UNCLASSIFIED. 





PN eg eye a 


German—French—English 
Italian—Spanish 
orany other language learned quickly 
and easily by the Cortina-Phone Method 
at home. Write for free booklet to- 
day; easy payment plan. 
CORTINA PHONE aanecca Bag, ou Bea 
693 Mecca Bidg., 1690 B’ way, 
cor. 48th Street, New York. 


School Information 








all Boarding Schools in U. S. 
(State whether girls’ or boys’) 
American Schools’ Association. 





Suite 2101 at GO Wall St.,New York, or Suite 1515 at 157 N. State St.,Chieago | 


The Pratt Teachers Agency To Fine Ave. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


i! ETT IQ, 


CHOOSING , 
THE SCHOOL / 


You can get just the help 
you needand savea lot of trouble 
if you write us first. It costs 
you nothing. Tell us: 

What part of the country interests you most? 
What kind of school for boy or girl? Age? ff 





Free catalogue and advice of | 


Protestant or Catholic School? 
How much you want to pay yearly? 
We yy you definite information about the schools 


meet 
AE er a seopeqne ahete hie their cata- 
logs on file in our service is free to you. Write us bd 


° §1t 
The Chicage Tribune Tribune Bldg. 
Bureau of School Information Chicago, Ill. 





Tretp you. 
Bureau, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


will find by comparison that Harper's MAGAZINE, because of 
its high character and universal circulation among people of 
refinement, intelligence, and means, has always printed more 
School and College announcements than any other periodical 
of similar character. For advertising rates and further a a 
tion, address Harper & Brotuers, Franklin Sq., 








SHORT-STORY News ermegee 

















If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or girl, or cannot find just the 

sort of schooi you seek among the large number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly 

free to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kind of school wanted, 

the locality preferred, and the age of the student for whom assistance is requested, 
INSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, NEW YORK 
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ARGENT SCHOOL CAMP cirts 


On Our Own Lake Hancock, New Hampshire 
Surrounded by 250 acres of spruce and pine, 1100 feet above the sea. 25-acre athletic field, equip- 
ped for golf, tennis, playground baseball, soccer football, basketball, crossball, hockey, archery, 
field and track events. Motor boats. Water sports. Horseback riding, motoring and hiking trips. 
New bungalow with outdoor fireplace, recreation hall, dining hall and stage. Board-floor tents. 
Sanitary plumbing. Arts and crafts. Nature study. Music. Dancing. Tutoring. Spring water. Food from 
farm. Camp mother. Resident physician. Mature counsellors and expert instructors under the supervision of 
The Sargent School for Physical Education, Cambridge, Mass. Address Secretary, 8 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 








CAMP FARWELL FOR GIRLS. |CAMP PENACOOK. 


Located in a pine forest, by a lake on top of the mountains, A summer for boys in the mountains of New Hampshire. 


3 Address 
8 miles from Wells River, Vermont. 10th season opens July 1st. R. B. Matrern, M.S., Dosss FERRyY-onN-Hupson, N. Y. 
Well built cottages. Modern appointments. Direct long dis- | — 


tance phone. Open-air, wire-screened sleeping apartments | CAMP | POK- O’- ‘MOONSHINE. _ 


optional All outdoor sports. P 
' Until June 1st addre : On Long Pond, Adirondacks. Unguestionably one of the finest 
- . . - camps in the country. 21st season. Seventh season under 

present management. $10,000 equipment. Address 


Miss J. H. FARWELL, Director, 














“The Castle,” Tarrytown, N. Y. Dr. C. A. Rostnson, Principal, 
After June rst, Wells River, Vt Peekskill Academy, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
QUANSET. | HALCYON CAMP. 

THE CAPE COD CAMP FOR GIRLS. Eighth Season M P: 

Swimming, canoeing, sailing taught under safest condilions Fern Ridge, Pocono he ts., a ~d—board fi T 7 

Exceptional training in Land Sports. Original musical com- _A camp for girls. Tents if preferrec oa re floor. ennis and 
edy under able leadership. Send tor illustrated booklet. Nature Study. Instruction if desired. Address 

Mrs. E. A. W. HammMatrT THe Misses METCALF’s SCHOOL, 

Norway Park, Hype Park, Mass. TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 
COMFORT MATHES CAMP. ALOHA CAMPS FOR GIRLS. 

In Southern New Hampshire. Just the place for your daughter Lake Morey, Vt., and Lake Katherine, N.H. Eighth Season. 
to live a vigorous out-of-door life. Land and salt-water sports. | Healthful location. Pure water. Safe sanitation. Water sports. 
Tents or house. Living spring water Excellent table a leading Tennis, golf and handcrafts. Nature study, horseback riding, 
feature. Telephone. Rural delivery. Booklets on request. mountaineering. Substantial house. Board floor tents. Experi- 

Miss F. H. MATHEs. enced counselors. Girls’ welfare our first care. Booklet. 

526 West 124th Street, New Yorx City. Mr. and Mrs. E. L.Guticx. Lyme Road, HANOVER, N N. H. 
TECONNET CAMP. WYONEGONIC CAMPS FOR GIRLS. 
On our own island in China Lake. Adults, families, girls’ dept. On Moose Pond. Eleventh Season. 
New Bungalows, dining hall and assembly room Fishing, Senior Camp for Older Girls. 
swimming, canoeing Motor boats. Sports. Supervised by Junior Camp for Younger Girls. 
H. L. Rand, Camp Winnecook Address Send for Illustrated Booklet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cuartes F. Towne, Pickering School, Salem, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Coss. 

Mass Cuina, Me DENMARK, , Me. 
MAPLEWOOD CAMP and SUMMER HOME. MAMMOTH CAVE CAMP. 

: = yr Ooeme ae 12. Ideal outing. Tent life, Seating, Steamboat travel and cave explored. 

athing, sports. ealth first consideration. Special care to sma . 

boys. Our own milk and vegetables Soasractinn if desired. Terms Boys—June 26—August 20.— Booklet. 

$135. Booklet. School year opens Sept. ro. Address 

J. C. Suortiipce, Prin. Box 66, ConcorDviLLE, Del. Co., Pa. H. B. Crate, Papucan, Ky. 





CAMP UTOPIA FOR BOYS. 
Boys’ summer, athletic and educational CAMP YELLOWSTONE. 


camp, Lake Utopia, New Brunswick, Horseback trip for boys through Yellowstone Park and 
Canada. Rockies. Sixth season. Booklet. : : 
Trout and salmon fishing. Cuas. C. Moore, L.L.B., Director, Fort WASHAKIE, Wyo 


Swimming and canoeing. 
Baseball. Land and water sports. 
Ages 10 to 20. 


UTOPIA 
wow nen Tutoring by college graduates of high CAMP OXFORD. 
N 








standing. Everything to make profitable and happy a boy's summer 
Send for booklet. } vacation. Booklet. : 
J. B. Brine, Director. 108-110 West 34th St.,.N. ¥.Crry. | A. F. CatpweLt, A.M. OxrorpD, Me. 
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ADIRONDACK SUMMER SCHOOL. | 
New York, near Lake Saranac and Lake Placid. 
June to October 
Art, Manual Training, Nature Study. 
Address 
J. Liperty Tapp, Director Public Industrial Art School, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 






Cc 

















CAMP ANDROSCOGGIN FOR BOYS. 


In the Maine Woods. Sixth season. Ideal situation. 
Complete equipment. All kinds of sports. Manual training. 
Tutoring. Superior table. Camp physician. Experienced 


counsellors. Long-distance telephone. Write for Booklet. 
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A Summer Your Boy Will Enjoy 


A summer at Culver will prove the happiest your boy has 
ever spent, and may mean more in his development than 
a_ whole year of mere books. A_new feature is the 
School of Woodcraft, under Dan Beard, which is open 

to boys as young as twelve. Catalogue of the Naval, 
\ Cavalry or Woodcraft School 

sent on request. Indicate 
which you desire, 
ress 





















E. M. HEALY, 
Pratt Institute, Brooxkiyn, N. Y. 


CAMP BELGRADE 
tor boys. In the Belgrade Lakes Region of Maine. All land 
and water sports. Food supplied direct from our own farm of 175 
acres. Camp Physician Tutoring by College graduates. Con- 
ducted by Frank M. Schrenk, B.S. Inst. University of Penn- 
sylvania. May I send you my booklet? Address 

FRANK M. SCHRENK, 1435 Arch St., PHrLape.pnia, Pa. 





CAMP KEOKA FOR BOYS. 


Fifth season. Limits to 30 boys, securing a refined, homelike at- 
mosphere and an exceptionally fine table. Located in Maine's best 
camping country. Magnificently equipped. Tutoring in all subjects, 
especially for college entrance examinations. Write for i: ag 

C. S. MITCHELL. Box H, Hicutstown, N. 


KINEO CAMPS FOR BOYS. 
Long Lake, Me., and foot of Mt. Washington, N. H. 
Select and Limited. Well-bred boys 8 to 18 years. 
Exceptional training. All sports. Many trips. 
Tenth Season. Over $10,000 equipment. JTJilus- 
trated Booklet. Please give details. 
Irvine D. McCo.t. 201 W. 87th St., New York Crry. 





Maxinkuckee 
Culver 
Indiana 








CAMP WAMPANOAG. 


Sixth season. Cape Cod, Buzzard’s Bay. A salt water camp 
for boys under 15. Scouting over old Indian trails. Land and 
water sports, prizes. Athletics under experienced college men. 
Camp mother. Illustrated booklet 
Atvin E. Dopp, Director; ALpricw TAyLor, Assistant 

234 Grant Ave., NEWTON CENTRE, Mass. 


| WILDMERE CAMP FOR BOYS. 


In the Maine Woods. Thirteenth year. The life a boy loves 

mountain climbing, canoeing, motor boating, all outdoor 

sports. Home cooking. Coaching trip to White Mountains 

New buildings. Manual training. Resident physician, physical 
director, experienced leaders. Write for booklet. 

| Irnvinc A. WoopMAN, Ph.B.,215 West 23rd St.,. NewYork City. 





CAMP OSGOOD. 

Boys’ Camp. On beautiful Osgood Lake in the 

Adirondacks. Lodge. Roomy tents, pure water, food 

from vicinity, bracing air. All sports. Athletics. 

For information, address Harry L. Hittman, Di- 

rector, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., or 
1039 Singer Suliding, New York. 


REPTON CAMP. 

Lake Champlain. Season: June 29th-Sept. 1st. Advantages: 
Limited numbers. Proper care and experienced direction. Safe 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Mountain Tramps. Tent Life. Organized 
sports in charge of able leaders. Rates: Moderate. A thorough- 
ly enjoyable vacation is assured every Ln who enters. Address 

REPTON SCHOOL, Box C TARRYTOWN, N. 








CAMP WACHUSETT. 

Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 

Tenth season. Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming, water and 
land sports. Instruction by a specialist in Natural History. Tutor- 
ing} - hg Highest references. No tents. Fisher huts. Circular. 

. Lorin Wesster, L.H.D. 
Holderness School, PLymoutn, N. H. 





CAMP WAKE ROBIN. 

Woodland, New York. In the Southern Catskills. Eighth 
season. For boys under 15. For descriptive, illustrated booklet 
and information, address 

H. W. Litt.e, 

Riverdale Country School, Riverdale, New York Crry. 
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CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS. 

Tenth Season. On Lake Winnecook, Unity, Maine Best 
location in N. E. Tents in the pines. Land and water sports. 
Woodcraft. Camping trips. Tutoring, Photography and Projects 
in Practical Arts under experts. Camp Booklet. 

HERBERT L. RANpD, Director. 

No. 23 Shore Road, SALEM, Mass. 


CAMP WINNISQUAM FOR ‘BOYS. 
Lake Champlain, Milton, Vt. One mile of beach 
on the lake. Canoeing, swimming, motor boat, all 
sports. Cottages, tents, two baseball diamonds, golf 
course, horseback riding. Trained supervisors. Il- 
lustrated book. 
M. H. Moopy, 


WINONA CAMPS FOR BOYS. 
On Moose Pond. Fifth Season. 
Senior Camp for Older Boys. 
Junior Camp for Younger Boys. 
Tutoring Department. 
For Illustrated Booklet, address 
Cc. E. Coss, Supt., Denmark Inn, DENMARK, Me 





Box 31, WATERBURY, Vt. 





CAMP WONPOSET. 
Bantam Lake, Litchfield Hills, Conn. 


Illustrated booklet. 
ROBERT TINDALE. 





31 East 71st Street, N. Y. 


ZINE ADVERTISER. 


8th season. 100 milesfrom New York. For boys under fifteen. 





“Have You aLirre "Fairy’ in Your Homer 


The best Soap is White 
The best White Soap is Fairy 


Fairy Soap is white—undyed—because it has no 
impurities or cheap ingredients to hide under the mask 
of color and perfume. It is made from edible fats and choice 
vegetable oils. It is both pure and purifying—and a 
boon to tender skins. Try this handy, floating, oval 
cake of white soap in your toilet and bath. 

Cost but 5c. 





THE N, K, FAIRBANK COMPANY 
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Harper’s 


NGENIOUS plot, skilful character-draw- 
ing, more or less plausible romance, are 
frequently found in current fiction. En- 

tertaining stories are not especially rare, but 
perhaps in the long run we grow a little 
weary of being merely entertained. The 
people we read about too often fail to in- 
terest us except in a secondary way—because 
they belong to types that are new to us, or 
because they are 
placed in bizarre sit- 
uations. Our sym- 
pathy is given, so to 
speak, only for the 
sake of the story. 
When, therefore, a tale 
appears which alls 
forth natural emotion, 
appealing directly to 
the affections, the 
good - nature, and the 
sense of humor of 
every day, we welcome 
it with pleasure and 
relief. Kate Langley 
Bosher gave us such a 
tale in Mary Cary. 
The quaint and lovable 
little orphan girl, so 
attractively  child- 
like, so refreshingly 
original, won the 
hearts of all readers. 
In Mrs. Bosher’s new 
story, The Man in 
Lonely Land. there is 
the same genuineness 
of feeling, the same 

breezy humanity. The Man in Lonely Land 
different from most love 
Vary Cary was different from most stories 
about children. Its heroine is not merely 
clever and alluring; it is as good to know 
her as it was to know Mary Cary. 


IS as 


stories as 


The Man in Lonely Land is one of those 
who have missed the best in life without 
knowing it. Winthrop Laine, a successful 
New York banker, has become dissatisfied 
with the artificialities of society, he has 
found no woman who truly appeals to him, 
and he has almost come to believe that hu- 


KaTE LANGLEY BosHER 
Author of The Man in Lonely Land a 


Bookshelf 


man beings (with the exception of children) 
are hardly worth cultivating. He declines 
all invitations, and goes seldom even to the 
house of his sister, who is too much occu- 
pied with her social affairs to give him much 
sympathy or companionship. His closest 
friend is a dog, whose death affects him 
disproportionately. His awakening comes 
when his sister receives a visit from Claudia 
Keith, a Virginia girl 
who is her husband’s 
cousin. Claudia is a 
revelation to Laine, 
who has never met a 
woman of such child- 
like genuineness and 
simplicity of heart. 
He is as unconstrain- 
edly happy with her as 
with his sister’s little 
girl, to whom he is 
devoted, and at the 
same time she attracts 
him with the charm of 
a mature woman. In 
order to meet her he 
actually goes into so- 
ciety again, and there 
he sees her most agree- 
ably and amusingly 
contrasted with the 
artificial women 
around her. Mrs. 
Bosher has made the 
Virginia girl as real 
character as Mary 

Cary. She is not only 

individual, but she 
embodies the real, simple joy of life. Laine 
in loving her escapes from Lonely Land by 
undergoing a change of heart, and the love- 


affair is far more rewarding than most 


romances because it expresses a true philos- 


ophy of happiness. The theme is developed 
through scenes full of naturalness and color. 
Always there is the flavor of individual char- 
acter and of that kindly humor which takes 
account of people’s absurdities, while it recog- 
nizes the pathos of their strivings and of the 
sincere emotions that underlie their affecta- 
tions. From Laine’s old negro servant, 
Moses, to his little nephew and niece, who are 





being brought up “ scientifically,” and for the 
sake of education have to say their prayers 
in French, all are thoroughly human, likable, 
and amusing. The Man in Lonely Land has 
enviable experiences when he goes Christmas 
shopping with Claudia, and learns the real 
pleasure and art of giving. He sees a great 
light when he hears her telling fairy stories 





Mrs. CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 
Author of Harper's Guide to Wild Flowers 


to the children. When she takes pity on his 
loneliness and invites him to spend Christ- 
mas at the old Virginia manor-house which 
is her home, he accepts eagerly, and he is 
introduced to a life of unsuspected charm 
and an atmosphere of large-hearted enjoyment 
that makes him feel that he has never truly 
lived before. The conclusion of the story is 
both artistic and satisfying, though there is 
a hint of the tragedy that may result from 
staying ir Lonely Land too long. Inspiriting 
in its message, lively with a real sense of 
fun, and imbued with the warmth and color 
of personal ideals, The Man in Lonely Land 
will make friends everywhere. 


HARPER’S BOOKSHELF 





Few of us have time or inclination for 
the technical study of botany, yet nearly all 
of us, no matter how prosaic we may be in 
most of our tastes, are open to the appeal of 
flowers, and especially of wild flowers. They 
allure us when we meet them in field or 
wood or by the roadside, and then we often 
find to our chagrin that we do not even 
know their names. Such knowledge, simple 
as it seems, would add greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of our walks in the country, and indeed 
we cannot become closely enough acquainted 
with flowers, or stars, or birds to know 
them by name without feeling an added in- 
terest in them which is ample reward for 
our trouble. To give in compact and simple 
form information which will enable the 
reader untrained in botany to identify Amer- 
ican wild flowers is the purpose of Harper's 
Guide to Wild Flowers by Mrs. Caroline A 
Creevey. The method pursued in this book is 
practical and time-saving. The simplest way 
of telling flowers is by their color; hence the 
most possible is made of this means of iden- 
tification. The flowers are grouped accord- 
ing to color—a classification that is not only 
convenient, but more scientific than it seems 
—and within the groups each flower is briefly 
and carefully described. Since the book 
would be useless if it were not accurate, it 
-has not been possible to dispense altogether 
with botanical terms, but the few which are 
used are fully and clearly defined. The aim 
has been not to give descriptions technically 
complete, but to tell enough to make recogni- 
tion easy. Supplementing the text are many 
illustrations in color and in black-and-white. 
Most of these were drawn by the etcher and 
artist, the late Benjamin Lander, whose work 
has won deserved admiration. The habitats 
of plants afford another means of identifying 
them, and so in a separate division of her 
work Mrs. Creevey tells where the flowers 
grow—whether in swampy land, on river- 
banks, in meadows, in the woods, or on the 
hillside. Thus if one knows where a plant 
is found, it is already half identified. A 
chapter is devoted to each kind of habitat, 
and the flowers belonging to each are enu- 
merated, page numbers referring the reader 
back to the descriptions already given. Final- 
ly the season in which a plant appears fur- 
nishes an important clue to its identification. 
Thoreau said that if he were waked up from 
a long winter’s nap and placed in the woods 
or fields, by seeing what flowers were in 












HARPER’S 


bloom around him he could tell almost the 
day of the month. A “ Flower Calendar” at 
the end of the volume gives the names of 
the flowers which bloom in each month, with 
references as before to the detailed descrip- 
Harpers Guide to Wild Flowers 
covers a wide field dealing with the flower- 
ing plants of the Atlantic seaboard, New 
the Middle States, and to a less 
the Southern States. Within its 
scope it is complete and thorough. Although 
the book is intended chiefly for reference, it 
contains much incidental 
terest. 


tions. 


England, 
extent of 


information of in- 
It tells, for instance, the meaning of 
color in flowers, how color was evolved, and 
why some plants “ at night by folding 
their leaflets Equally avoiding 
pedantry and a slipshod, “popular” treat- 
of a subject that requires above all 
things exactness, Mrs. Creevey has produced 
a really serviceable book which all nature- 
lovers will welcome. 


sleep - 


together. 


ment 


A book worth reading in more ways than 
Charles Why the World 

The and fascinating 
question of what constitutes humor is here 
tactfully and suggestively treated, and we are 
lured on from page to page, seeing the mat- 


ne is 


Laughs. 


Johnston’s 
puzzling 


ter constantly in some new and unexpected 
light. Mr. has much that is il- 
luminating to say about humor and wit. He 
has been able to find the true spirit of Amer- 
ican humor, and he successfully defines Irish 
humor as not humor at all, “but simply the 
shortest and best possible way of saying some- 
attained by an inherent genius for 
feeling and thinking two things at once.” 
He illustrates this point by the example of 
an Irishman who, after vain efforts to attain 
a coign of vantage from which to view the 
parade of war-ships during the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration, went away sadly, remark- 


ing: 


Johnston 


thing 


“Ye can’t look at annything frum where 
ye can see it frum.” The author adds: 
“ That some ago. I have spent 
much time during these years trying to say 
the same thing in fewer or as few words; with 
the result that I have come to the matured 
conelusion that this Irishman had intuitively 


was years 


hit on the very best way possible of express- 
ing a complex and difficult thought, and had 
done it without any consciousness of the feat 
Besides 
always 
formally, in the manner of good talk, the 


such 
delivered 


he was accomplishing.” 
lightening comments, 


en- 
in- 


BOOKSHELF 


book contains a great store of entertaining 
anecdotes drawn from all sorts of not easily 
accessible sources. Mr. Johnston has an un- 
usual gift for retelling tales and abridging 
them in a way that adds to their effective- 
ness. He draws his stories from every race 
and language, so that to read his book is like 
taking a journey into foreign lands. We get 


CHARLES )OHNSTON 
Author of Why the World Laughs 


a more direct and easy appreciation of hu- 
man nature in its various forms and of racial 
characteristics than would be possible in any 
other The “grim humor of John 
Chinaman,” the delicate Japanese irony, the 
courtly humor of India, the “ 
Persian jests,’ 


way. 


gentle gales of 
the full-flavored, jocular tales 
“made in Bagdad,” of the 
Hebrews—these and many more varieties of 
fun, racy with their native characteristics and 
different viewpoints, are contrasted and aptly 
illustrated. Latin wit, Greek 
satire and comedy, are well represented, and 
indeed the book furnishes a fairly complete 
history of humor, showing the continuity of 
the comic spirit through all the ages. Some 
modern jests are shown to be in reality very 
ancient. A Persian joke five centuries old 
is at the expense of a doctor who “was ob- 
served whenever he approached the cemetery 


the caustic wit 


Sententious 






































































































































































































































































































































HARPER’S BOOKSHELF 





to draw his cloak over his head and hide 
his face.” Passing to more modern times, 
Mr. Johnston treats of the “ musical laughter 
of Italy,” the merry jests of Rabelais, Baron 
Munchausen, the humor of Spain, Russia, 
Seotland, England, and finally of America. 
A genuine sense of humor has guided him in 
the selection of his stories, few of which are 
familiar, and all of which have flavor and 
point. He does not give us too much 
philosophy, but his analysis, so far as it 
goes, has a decided interest of its own, and 
it renders his book far more readable than 
a mere collection of humorous tales could be. 
He finds, for example, that Confucius is 
largely responsible for the grimness of Chi- 
nese wit. “ How,” he asks, “could a people 
joke freely in the straight-laced primness 
which he fixed upon the Middle Kingdom? 
Just as the formalism of the ancient Jew 
or the religious bigotry of the Scotch Presby- 
terian killed gentle humor, so did the pro- 
digiously priggish mood of Confucius’s ‘ su- 
perior man.” Altogether the reader of 
Why the World Laughs will find much to 
stimulate thought as well as the provocation 
of many smiles. 


Those who are unacquainted with the 
science of anthropology and the progress it 
has made in comparatively recent years may 
find an unexpected interest in a little volume 
which has been recently added to the series 
called “ Harper’s Library of Living Thought.” 
The book, which is entitled Ancient Types 
of Man, is by Arthur Keith, M.D., LL-D., 
of Aberdeen, who is Conservator of the Mu- 
seum and Hunterian Professor at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, England. Professor 
Keith tells a fascinating story of the dis- 
coveries of the remains of prehistoric man, 
and he is able to give a surprisingly clear 
idea of how the men of very ancient times 
looked in life. Anatomical science gives far 
more information than one would think pos- 
sible. It can tell the age, muscular develop- 
ment, probable degree of intelligence of the 
ancient men whose skeletons have been un- 
earthed, whether or not they could talk, what 
kind of food they lived upon, and many other 
matters of interest. Geology gives the ap- 
proximate period in which each specimen of 
prehistoric man lived. Reversing the chro- 
nological order, the author begins with the 
skeleton of a British woman discovered on 
the coast of Essex in England. Geological 





evidence gives the time when this woma: 
lived as about four thousand years ago. Sh 
belonged to the late Neolithic or early Bronz. 
Age, and yet, “ with her relatively small, well 
poised head and regular features, this woman 
were she to appear in a modern assemb); 
would still pass as a good representative o 
her sex and race.” Still more significan 
as showing the great antiquity of the moden 
type of mankind is the case of the Tilbur 
Man, whose skeleton was found ‘in the valle. 
of the Thames, at a depth that indicates hi 
period as about thirty thousand years ago 
Professor Keith makes an interesting com 
parison between this skeleton and that of a 
eighteenth - century criminal, one Jonatha: 
Wilde, preserved in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and finds them very 
similar. Curiously enough, it appears that 
the bones of Jonathan Wilde are rather th« 
thicker and stouter of the two. In shape 
and size of head the Tilbury Man agrees 
quite closely with modern Englishmen. His 
head is of moderate size; he and Jonathan 
Wilde would both have taken a 6% fitting 
in hats. “Historians have led us to be- 
lieve,” remarks the author, “that in com- 
paratively recent centuries invasions of 
Jutes, of Saxons, and of Danes completely 
replaced the ancient Britons. Here, then, is 
an important fact, that very many thousands 
of years before written history begins, and 
far beyond our most enduring traditions, 
there existed in the valley of the Thames a 
man who in stature and in head form is 
plentifully represented among Englishmen 
of to-day.” Even the Galley Hill Man, who 
is supposed to have lived in the neighborhood 
of two hundred thousand years ago, “ is still 
represented in the population of Britain by a 
seattered remnant,” and “in spite of his long 
and narrow head, his short and wide, rather 
negroid face, he stands as the most ancient 
representative of the Europeans in their 
modern form.” The Neanderthal Man is 
shown to belong to an extinct race which 
inhabited Europe during the greater part of 
the glacial period. Here marked divergences 
from the modern type are shown, yet there 
are no characteristics that can be ealled 
simian. “Even at that early date we find 
man already evolved, brutish perhaps in ap- 
pearance, savage no doubt in his nature, yet 
large-brained, erect in posture, and in every 
sense of the biologist—a man.” 
C. H. Garves. 
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> ? Y~ Deliciously Crisp 


lender 


aa Pie Crust 


The simplest way tomake it 


Women have been told so often that 
pastries are difficult to make, that many hesi- 
tate to attempt even the plainest kind. Pie 
crust, when made with Crisco, according to 
the recipe given below, is not in the least 
difficult to make successfully. 


With Crisco, you can get tender crust 
with a uniformity impossible with lard, or 
lard and butter. 


The flakiness of pie crust depends upon 

the kind and the amount of shortening used. 

Lard makes tender crust, but an indigestible 

one and lacking in the flavor which butter 

gives. Crisco makes a lighter, flakier crust 

cit aia than lard, with a flavor equal to that given 
a 

4 by butter. 


Crisco is purely vegetable. It makes pastry digestible. Make Crisco pie crust. This recipe, when 
tested in the Crisco Kitchen was found to be 
excellent, as the crust was uniformly flaky, 
tender and delicious. 


Try it. You can obtain the same results. 


1 cup flour 
¥% teaspoon salt 

§ level tablespoons CRISCO 
2 tablespoons ice water 


Sift flour and salt together, chop in Crisco very fine and add water 
slowly. Handle lightly. Put the dough on a board, roll 7% inch thick, 
line pan and bake in a hot oven. 


Have all ingredients cold except Crisco, which should be warmed 
but not melted. 


On request, we shall mail a fully illus- 
trated booklet showing many other ad- 
vantages of Crisco, the new, and hereto- 
Sore unknown, strictly vegetable product 
for frying, for shortening, and for cake 
making. 

Address THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., 

Dept. V, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“The machine that does things— 
the all-around touch-operating’’ 




















TOUCH- 
OPERATING 
ADDING MACHINE 


A ten key key-board is the secret of Dalton ease and 
speed of operation. With only ten keys to manipulate touch 
operation is made possible. Your clerks and bookkepers—with- 
out any special training—soon acquire a proficiency that would be 
unbelievable if the simplicity of the Dalton principle were not manifest. 
In ordinary adding and listing work 67 items in 50 seconds is the Dalton record. 
This is exceptional—but the Dalton averages a cut of 25 to 40 per cent in the operat- 
ing speed of any other machine—in every day use. Its short cuts in handling multipli- 
cation, division, subtraction and fractions are correspondingly great. These time savings 
in handling the details of accounting certainly make the Dalton worth while. 


Dalton Durability is Standard 


Years of service in thousands of offices, banks, trial balances, checks postings, etc. Is 
factories and business institutions of all kinds every- adaptable to any bookkeeping need. 
where go a long way to substantiate Dalton durability. FREE “!alt 2 Hundred Reasons” is the 
But not long ago we decided to find out as nearly as name of our 


‘ . one . latest. booklet — tellin 
possible just what Dalton durability did mean. specifically what the 


. . . . . Jalton means rou. 
Connecting a continually rotating shaft with the oper- = you can have me 


ating lever—machine filled to its totaling capacity— other interesting litera- 
repeat key locked down and all parts in operation—we ‘We request— FREE. 
drove it at the unheard of rate of 180 strokes a Todsy 
minute for 2,835 consecutive hours—30,618,000 strokes. a 


When you remember that the average machine seldom 
records 3,600 strokes a day, you will find that the 
Dalton, without rest or repairs, has compressed 

practically twenty-five years’ work into a few 
months and “stood up.” But frankly, we don’t 
believe a Dalton will show wear in 50 years. 
The Dalton is a visible writer; it prints in plain 
sight. Adds without printing, prints without add- 
ing; has a designating key. Remember, the 
Dalton is not simply an adder—but a gen- 
eral calculator. It cross-foots, computes 
interest, figures payrolls, extends bills, 
pro-rates, verifies invoices, foots 


The Dalton Adding 
Machine Company 
825 Water Street 
Poplar Bluff 

Mo, 
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Knowledge 


Leads to Success 


But the world’s knowledge is only 
for those who have a clear brain— 
quick to grasp and hold that knowledge. 


It is a recognized fact that brain- 
power depends largely upon how the 
brain is fed. 
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Grape-Nuts_ 
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—made of wheat and barley, was de- 
vised and is scientifically prepared to sup- 
ply the certain elements, including the 
Phosphate of Potash (grown in the grain), 
required by Nature for building an 


maintaining the nerve and brain cells that 
make up Memory’s Storehouse. 
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*‘ There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 

















Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
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My Ideal Car 


Reo the Fifth—my latest 
creation—shows what I re- 
gard as ideal in a car. 

It is not too large nor too 
small, too light nor too heavy. 
It is long, roomy, speedy and 
powerful. 

It gives one a real car, 
without being wasteful of gaso- 
line or oil. 

Experienced motorists, more 


and more, are adopting this 
type of car. So this factory 


now is building no other model. 


The Little Price 


The price of this car is no 
indication of what 
bodied in it. This 
the long run, I regard as im- 
possible. It is 


I've em- 
price, in 


simply a 
passing sensation. 

We have a 
splendidly equipped. 


model factory, 


Also 


30-35 
Horsepower 


Wheel Base 
112 inches 
Wheels— 

34 Inches 
Demountable 
ims 


Speed— 
ts Miles per 
Hour 


Made with 
2,4 and5 
Passenger 
Bodies 


(59) 


Top and windshield not included in price. 


have 
bring 
down to 


enormous output. We 


worked for years to 
cost of production 
the lowest limit. 

This year we save nearly 
$200 per car by building only 
one chassis in this great plant. 
We ought to, and will, under- 
sell other cars of this size. 

But this initial price is too 
low. A slight advance in ma- 
terials—a little slip in produc- 
tion—will compel a higher price. 
And who delay must 
expect it. 


those 


It Is Superb 


Here is a car where every 
detail shows the final touch. 
The 


impressive. 


lines of the car are 
The car is long 
and low, big-wheeled and over- 
tired. Never was a car more 
comfortable. 

The body finish consists of 


17 coats. The upholstering 


Reo the Fifth 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


is deep, made of genuine leat! 
filled with hair. 

The lamps are 
Even the 
trimmed. 

You expect these things 
the costliest cars. But y 
never saw greater perfecti 
in detail than in Reo the Fift 
at $1,055. 


enamel 
engine is_ nicl 


In most 
cars 
stinting. 


moderate-pri: 
close inspection sho 
It reveals many pett 
economies. 

You find wheels too sma 
tires too small, springs t 
light. Countless details sh 
the signs of skimping. 

Here you find the opp 
site extreme. Were the « 
to sell at twice the price n 
a detail could be better 
Nor could I add to this ca: 
inside or outside, a_ sing 
iota of value. 

This car is built to repr 
sent the very best I know. 


Reo the Fifth 


We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 
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It Took 25 Years 


I have spent 25 years in 
ictive experience to learn how 

build a car like this. 

This is my 24th model. It 
mbodies all I 
rom building 
inds of cars. 


learned 
thou- 


have 
tens of 


No man can possibly build 
car like this without know- 
ng what the years have taught 


Care and Caution 


The best I have learned is 
need for care and cau- 
n—for careful inspection, for 
peated 

nargins of safety. 
All the 

alyzed, so I 

illoy. I take 

in this matter. 

The axles, driving shaft, crank 
haft, etc., are all much Jarger 
than necessary — to 


tests, and for big 
I use is an- 
know the exact 
nobody’s word 


steel 


guard 
against any contingency. 


I test my gears in a crush- 


to Build It 


ee machine with 50 tons’ 
capacity. I used to make tests, 
as others do, with a hammer. 
Now I know to exactness what 
each gear will stand. 

The differential was designed 
for a 45 h. p. engine. 

I put the magneto to a radical 
test, to know it can never fall 
down. My carburetor is doub- 
ly heated—with hot air and hot 
water—to deal with low grade 
gasoline. Thus | eliminate half 
the common troubles. 

Instead of ball bearings I 
use roller bearings—Timken and 
Hyatt High Duty. There are 
only three ball bearings in this 
whole car. 

Tests and inspections are 
carried to the extreme, so 
that errors can’t slip by. 

Such methods seem extreme 
to men of lesser experience. 
But a man who has built cars 
for 25 years learns that he can’t 
be too careful. 


The Best I Can Do 


The car represents the best 
I can do—down to the smallest 
detail. Men will 
cars much better. 

The materials are the best 
that men know. The features 
are the best yet invented. More 
of care, skill or caution cannot 
be conceived. 

I have built this car for the 
thousands of 
learned to 


never build 


men who have 
have faith in me. 


And it justifies that faith. 


Ask for Catalog 


Our catalog shows the va- 
rious styles of body, and pic- 
tures the important details. 
The Roadster type sells for 
$1,000. 

I never knew a car which 
met such a welcome as Reo 
the Fifth has met. It is shown 
by dealers in a thousand towns. 
When we send out books we'll 


tell you where to see it. Address 


R. M. Owen & Co. “ren. iat"* 
Reo Motor Car Co.,Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 





New Center Control 


No Levers 


This new center control 
the 


is exclusive to Reo 


No Reaching 


Both brakes are operated 
by foot pedals. One pedal 


Fifth. All the gear shift- also operates the clutch. 
ing is done by moving The driver sits, as he should 
this handle less than three sit, on the left hand side, 
inches in each of four direc- close to the cars he passes. 
tions. Heretofore this was pos- 

There are no sible in electric’ cars 
ers, so the That’s one of 
front is clear. features. 


side lev- 


« only. 
entrance in 


the unique 
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Annual 
Statement 
Dec. 31 
1911 


*" (THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


The Prudential 





| Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America | 





GREATEST YEAR OF 
STRENGTH AND USEFULNESS 


Assets, over - - - - 259 Million Dollars 
Liabilities, nearly - 241 Million Dollars 
Income in 1911, over - - 81 Million Dollars 


Capital and Surplus, over . . - 18 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders in 1911, over - - 27 Million Dollars 
Total Paid Policyholders since organization, 

plus amount held at interest to their 

credit, over : - . - 466 Million Dollars 
Life Insurance Issued and Paid for in 1911, over 440 Million Dollars 
Increase in Paid-for Insurance in Force, over 167 Million Dollars 
Liabilities include Policy Dividends - - 29% Million Dollars 

of which there is payable in 1912 - 4% Million Dollars 


iN Force, over = = - * 10 MILLIONS 
IN FORCE, OVER -- 2 BILLION DOLLARS 














Send for particulars of the Prudential policy, providing 
a Guaranteed Monthly Income for yourself or wife. A 
pay cag pe for your dear ones, or your own old age. 


Address Dept. 46. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Forrest F. Dryden, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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No Trouble to Prepare 
A woman can get too much Exercise, and Housework is monotonous Exercise at that! 


It is said that the preparation of meals takes up fully one-half of the house- 
wife’s busy day. 


That time could be shortened and she could have more leisure for enjoyment if 


Post Toasties 


Were used more frequently. 


We do the cooking for you, Madam, in a factory that is spotlessly clean. 


“sé 


And remember, too, that in the making, ‘‘ Toasties’’ are not touched by human hand! 


These delicious bits of crisped Indian Corn are already to serve from the package 
instantly. And your family will like them, too 


“The Memory Lingers”’ 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited te “eS Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada = le - Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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N our Flanders pieces Oak comes 


into its own again. Oak is the 
characteristic American wood. Properly finished 
and treated it is a splendid wood, with a texture and 
grain which aeeual th every sense of the beautiful. 


[N the past, it has been abused by thoughtless handling. 
It has been demeaned into cheapness of appearance 
and commonness of design. 


UR Flanders furniture comes from Vriedmann de Vries, who was to 

the furniture making of Holland what Peter Paul Reubens was to 

its painting. It is a style that comes between the harsh lines of Mission 

furniture and the more ornamental designs of period pieces. Thick, wide, 

heavy table tops; strong, roomy chairs; rich, old-timey bookcases—all these 

come in Flanders designs. The dining room or the library or living room 

of the modern, airy, sunshiney home receive their harmonious touch of 

completeness when Flanders is used to furnish them. With use it receives 
a deeper polish and a richer surface. It is 


For Your Children’s Heirlooms 








OUR dealer will show you our Flan- 

ders pieces as well as our perfect 

studies of period furniture, in Ma- 
hogany, Circassian Walnut, and Enamel 
for all parts of the house. With the 
goodly display on his floors and our mag- 
nificent book of direct photogravures, you 
may select from our entire ‘ioe of more 
than 2,000 different pieces. The book of 
photogravures is not a catalog. Our fur- 
niture is not the sort that can be pictured 
in that way. 


UR deluxe book, ‘‘Character in Fur- 
O niture,’’ which we will send you by 
return mail, for 15 2c U. S. stamps, 
is an authorative publication on period 
styles. It is illustrated by Rene Vincent, 
who has depicted our furniture in real life. 
You will also enjoy our colored card bearing 
Eugene yulde lenses 
poem, ‘‘In Amsterdam,’’ 
which mentions us whim- 
sically. If you ask, we 
will send it with the book. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


176 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


This is the inlaid mark of 
honor that is in or on 
every Berkey & Gay piece 
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The Howard Watc 


IX hundred thousand 
Americans go abroad 


every year. 

Once the American tourist preferred a 
foreign watch. Now he goes to Europe 
with a HOWARD bought here—or comes 
back with a HOWARD bought there. 

He has an example in the ship’s officer 
on the dock, who orders up the gang plank 
on HOWARD time. 

You find more and more of the re- 
sponsible men carrying HOWARD Watches. 

The great railroads started it. The time 
inspectors of 180 American railroads have 
officially certified and adopted the HOWARD. 

It is carried by leading technical men— 
by the heads of great industrial and com- 


f 


mercial enterprises—by scientists—by army 
and navy officers and government officials. 

Many aman buys a HOWARD for the 
sheer pleasure of owning the watch that is 
so well spoken of by men whose opinion. he 
respects. 

A HOWARD Watch 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed at the 
factory and a printed ticket attached— 
from the 17-jewel (double roller) in a Cres- 
cent Extra or Boss Extra gold-filled case at 
$40, to the 23-jewel at $150—and the 
EDWARD HOWARD model at $350. 

Not every jeweler can sell you a How- 
ARD Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler 
in your town and talk tohim. He isa good 
man to know. 


is always worth 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “The Log of the 
HOWARD Watch,” giving the record of his own HOWARD in the 


U. S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. 
and we'll send you a copy. 


Drop us a post-card, Dept. Q, 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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Simple enough for the beginner. Capabilities that 
meet the requirements of the expert: 


34 Folding Pocket Kodak 


The pictures are post card size (34 x 5% inches). The lens is a high grade rapid rectilinear, 
fast enough for snap shots in a hundredth part of a second on bright days. 

The Shutter is the Kodak Ball Bearing, which works with remarkable smoothness and preci- 
sion. It has automatic speeds of », 4 and ;}, of a second and also operates for “‘bulb”’ and 
time exposures. Has iris diaphragm stops and is fitted with indicator that registers each exposure 
as it is made. The camera body is made of aluminum covered with fine seal grain leather. Has 
reversible finder, tripod sockets for both vertical and horizontal exposures ; automatic focusing 
lock and a rising and sliding front. Loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges. No dark room 
for any of the operations of loading the camera or finishing the pictures. Kodak simplicity and 
Kodak quality all the way through. Price, $20.00 


Catalogue of Kodaks free at the dealers or by mati. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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*% ‘The Country House Dining Room 
% and itt FURNISHING 


SHE dignified importance of the 
Georgian Dining Room was largely 
CY | iS) owing to the Furniture which the 
BA ee < r 4 ta: 
ST VANE. genius of Thomas Sheraton created. 





- For the Country House of today our 
A ; ? 
Bf Reproductions of Sheraton’s choicest pieces— 
Sideboard, Table or Chairs as the case may be 
s/ —ofter a wealth of felicitous suggestions. 


a Our Furniture is to be had only at our Galleries in New York, We have no branches, 


af Neither do we issue illustrated cata- Our book, “The House and Its Plen- 

af logues, but we are at all times glad to ren- ishing,” copiously illustrated with etch- 

#f der any assistance we can to those who will ings, will be found helpfully suggestive 
furnish us an indication of their needs, in the extreme. 


oobi as 


'NwCeORPOR 


34 and 36 West Thirty-second Street, New York 
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“Yes, Mother, 


here it is!”’ 





A child can easily use 
a Western Electric 
Inter-phone, the per- 
fected type of private 
home telephone. 
Simply push the but- 
ton and talk. 


Think what a great 
comfort Inter-phones 
would bein your home! 
—what a lot of stair 
climbing they would 
save | 














Western EkecIric 
Sater phones 


can be easily installed in your home at a cost 
ranging from $6 per station up. Will cost 
no more to maintain than your door bell. 


Write to-day for Booklet No. 8862 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manafacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘ Bell’* Telephones 
Chicago Kansas Cit San Francisco Montreal London 
io Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto Berlin 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis Los Angeles Winnipeg Paris 
Boston Cincinnati St. Pau Dallas Calgary Rome 
Richmond Indianapolis Denver Seattle Vancouver gomennasburg 
Atlanta St. Louis Omaha Portland Antwerp Sydney 
Savannah Salt Lake City Tokyo 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
= 
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The Chain of Communication 


Sige Bell Telephone is the center of 
the system. This system may be any 
size or any shape, with lines radiating from 
any subscriber’s telephone, like the spokes 
of a wheel, to the limits of the subscriber’s 
requirements, whether ten miles or a 
thousand. 


Somewhere on the edge of this subscriber’s 
radius is another who requires a radius of 
lines stretching still further away. On the 
edge of this second subscriber’s radius is 
still a third, whose requirements mean a 
further extension of the lines, and so on. 


This endless chain of systems may be 
illustrated bya series of overlapping circles. 
Each additional subscriber becomes a new 


center with an extended radius of com- 
munication, reaching other subscribers. 


However small the radius, the step-by-step 
extension from neighbor to neighbor must 
continue across the continent without a 
stopping place, until the requirements of 
every individual have been met. 


There can be no limit to the extension of 
telephone lines until the whole country is 
covered. There can be no limit to the 
system of which each Bell telephone is the 
center, up to the greatest distance that talk 
can be carried. 


Because these are the fundamental needs 
of a nation of telephone users, the Bell 
System must provide universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Diamond Tires 





I. is Quality in the tire—not type or 
style—that determines the Mileage 
you get out of it.’ 


@ Diamond Tires are made in all iypes, 
(the Straight Side type included), in all 
sizes, to fit every style of rim, and in 
“Smooth,” “Safety,” “Bailey” and “Grip” 
treads.’ ~— 

@ You can get in Diamond Tires any 
type you want—and in any Diamond 
Tire you choose you get what no other 
tire can give you—Greatest Mileage 
and Best Service. 


@, The phenomenal success of the Dia- 
mond Safety Tread Tire proves this. 


@ Here is a rugged tire that is built by adding a 
thick, heavy tread on the regular smooth tread 
Diamond Tire, a real non-skid tire based on a 
correct understanding of the skid problem. Its 
principle is fundamentally different from that of 
any other tire. 


Cit prevents a skid by cutting through and 

cleaning away the film of mud, water or grease 

on the pavement, exactly as a squeegee window 

cleaner dries a pane of glass. It is a year round 

tire that insures safety, and a tire that gives even 

oe mileage than the smooth tread Diamond 
ires. 


The Diamond Rubber Gmpany 
AKRON, OHIO 


We could build them cheaper—But we won't 
We would build them better—But we can’t 





* 
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if TEXACO 


MOTOR OIL 


The Road to Motor Pleasure 


ITH a good car under you, good fellows beside 
you, and a hard, clean stretch ahead, you’re on 


the road to motor pleasure if your engine is 
fed with Texaco. 


There is no real pleasure unless your motor arives, and 
drives, with only a sweet, soft purr. There must be no 
misses, no hitches, no stops. 


So use Texaco Motor Oil. It gives life and strength to 
your motor. It is free from carbon impurities. Will 
not carbonize. Yet has the body to give perfect lubri- 
cation. Shows a zero cold test. 


Sold in one and five gallon cans at garages and supply 
shops. Look for the can with the inner-seal—your 
protection and ours. 


A book ‘‘About Motor Lubrication’’ sent free to owners of motor cars, motor 
boats and aeroplanes. Write Dept. C. 14 Battery Place, N. Y. City. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


HOUSTON NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: 
Boston St. Louis New Orleans Pueblo 
Philadelphia Norfolk Dallas 
Chicago 


Tulsa 
Atlanta E! Paso 
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The Flaming Torch 


C) me advertising—advertising as straight and 


true as the word from mother to son—must 

soon be the only advertising to which men 

may justly apply the name. ‘‘ These goods 
are advertised’’ must carry a meaning equivalent to the 
sterling mark on silver. The leaders in advertising 
thought and merchandising efficiency are agreed that 
nothing less can be permitted. 


A spark was struck centuries ago from which the 
torch of clean advertising has been lighted. ‘‘ Thy 
neighbor as thyself’’ is the heart—the glowing, lam- 
bent fire whose warmth makes the blood of commerce 
flow with invigorating strength through the body of 
civilization. Who trades fairly may trade freely. 


Would that every man and every woman could know the ear- 
nestness with which advertising men are passing on the torch. Men 
and women who were present at the public meeting in Boston last 
year, during the seventh annual convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America, caught the spirit of the work. Those who 
are privileged to be in Dallas, Texas, while the eighth annual conven- 
tion is being held in May, will thrill to an intensity of purpose not 
to be denied. 


Leaders of thought and molders of opinion will be gathered in 
the beautiful southern city from May nineteenth to twenty-third. 
The magnificent progress of the advertising world in putting its 
house in perfect order will be made known by men whose work has 
been akin to that of the Crusaders. 


Business or professional people who find it possible to attend 
will be given a welcome that will throw new light on what “Texas 
Hospitality” really means. 


For details of transportation, accommodations and the like, 
ask your local Advertising Club, or write to the Secretary. 


Dallas Advertising League 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The Real Test 











of a Typewriter 































































































is what it does and how Jong it does it. No matter 
purchase. 


what you pay, this must be the basis of your 
Think, then, of the record of 


thousands of Royal Standard Typewriters in 
the strenuous “grind” of railroad, insurance and big corporation offices, and 
in important departments of the United States Government. This record 
proves beyond question or doubt that the Royal measures up to the high- 


est standard known :mong typewriters—in materials, workmanship, 


endurance, speed, action, quality of work and general adaptability, 
The Best Built Typewriter in the World 
hire. 


Our Guarantee: That the Royal Standard Typewriter is made of the highest 
grade materials obtainable, and by the most skillful workmen money can 


That it will do work of the dest quality for a greater length of time 
at /ess expense for upkeep than any other typewriter, regardless of price. 
This guarantee attached to every machine as in above illustration. 


Write 


for the Royal Book 
Then prove the big meaning of the Royal Record, and the big economy of 
gation whatever. 


Royal Price, by having a machine demonstrated in your own office, 
Write New York office, 


No obli- 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Room 72, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 


Branch offices and agencies in all the principal cities of the world 
Price $75 
In Canada, $95 


Hartford, Conn, 
Photo Sept. 1910 
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BED HAMMOCK 


EFORE you buy a hammock 


—learn why, after ten years of ser- 
vice, a Rowe Gloucester Bed Hammock 
is still strong, comfortable and sightly. 


Note that the Rowe Gloucester Bed Hammock has 
double thickness of duck in all parts subjected to strain 
and has a double seam along its entire length; note 
that it is made of duck weighing 21 ounces to the square 
yard. (Some hammocks are made of even 8-ounce 
duck single thickness.) 

The Rowe Gloucester is an adaptation to general use 
of the hammock made by Rowe for the 8. Navy 
forty years ago. Made by experienced sailmakers who 
were trained to sew canvas sails strong enough to hold 
any wind that blows. Don’t buy a cheap experiment 
made by men without the sailmaker’s knowledge of 
canvas. 

There is not one penny for useless show in a Rowe 
Gloucester; it all goes for durability and service. 


Rowe's Hammocks have consistently given ten years 
of continuous outdoor service. We have never had one 
returned to us as unsatisfactory. They are firm, strong 
comfortable. They present essential advantages of 
which other makers have not even learned the need. 

Some of the dealers selling Rowe's Gloucester Ham- 
mocks are named below. If you are not so located as to 
deal conveniently with them, we will supply you direct. 
Before you buy a hammock, be sure to see ours or 


Send for Illustrated Book and Prices 


Every Rowe’s Hammock bears our name on a small 
silk label. Look for it to avoid substitution. 


E.L.ROWE&SON, Inc.,142 Duncan St., Gloucester, Mass. 


Satimakers and Ship Chandlers 
Mass. Jordan, Marsh Oo. 
. and Phila. John Wanamaker 
Ii. Marshal! Field & Co. 
] rederick Loeser & Co 


r Oo. 
Robert M tchell Feraivere Oo, 
ritee- elch Co. 

ane Rike-Kumler 

The Harris- Emery Co. 
Remco, Endicott Oo. 
Rothert & Company 
aye Ly yay & Oo. 
Jilmore ‘Bros, 

Fred Bird "Th ra Bon 





ted 
D.O. Wood ward & ES... 
.Va. Gon E. Stifel Co. 


Exclusive local agency wanted in each city 


This $45 


] Os Approvel $6) 4 Bed 
Approv .50 
LLU samo $2 | 


 aieipate een 


BISHOP 
Grand Rapids Quality and Style 


We sell this beautiful, $45.00 Genuine brass Bed, with stylish 
Square posts, Direet.te you for $21.50. 

We ship it Om Approval and Prepay Freight to al! points 
east of Mississippi River and north of Mabemes line, allowing freight 
that far to points beyond. 


Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed Springs and Cotton-felt 
Mattress complete for @81.50 (worth $65.00). Our tremendous 
output and quick cash sales Direct from the “World's Furniture 
Center" make our low prices possible. 


If you don’t find this Bed superior to beds sold else- 
where at double our prices, send it back at our expense 
and we will refund your money. Full size double bed, 4 ft. 
6 in. wide, by 6 ft. 4 in. long, with heavy 134 in. square Corner Pillars 
ry five Upright Filling Rods in perfect proportion. Either Bright 

* Satin” finish—guaranteed a lifetime. With 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


you may furnish your home throughout at once or gradually, from 
time to time, being sure of artistic and harmonious results. 

This handsome Portfolio of 186 la pages is as good asa trip 
to Grand Rap:ds—furniture center of rf world. It contains colored 

~~ of artistically furnished rooms in ** period "' and modern styles. 

t correctly shows popular Grand Rapids finishes in accurate colors. 
Illustrates and describes over one thousand styles of dependable 
furniture. 

We will send this elaborate book, postage paid, if you will 
enclose 25 ceuts, stamps, to show yourinterest. The 25 cents may be 
deducted from your first order. If you don’t think the ok a correct 
Guide to Furniture Buying, send it back and we will refund your 
money and the postage you pay in returning it. 


° for this Book and get the benefit of high 
Write Now quality at Direct prices. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
85-97 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 























Heroes of 


American History 
By FREDERICK A. OBER 


Biographies which are the result of per- 
sonal research by a well-known student of 
Spanish-American history. Each volume 
reproduces the personality and environ- 
ment of a great adventurer, and the series 
is a complete romance. The following 
volumes are now ready: 


Cortés, and the Conquest of Mexico 
Columbus, the Discoverer 
Pizarro, and the Conquest of Peru 
Vasco Nuftez de Balboa 
De Soto and the Invasion of Florida 
Amerigo Vespucci Ferdinand Magellan 
Illustrated. Each $1.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS,N. Y. 
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t 4 14 yp & 
It'gives Ta. Ya 
Jif time try the 

: J effects of the 
flexibility of the 


Pro-phy-lac-tic fF m4 “ E R. S 

Flexible Handle ¥S 
Tooth Brush. It 3 

fits every curve and 


hollow of the gums, so as to | é/Vo MMe ta/ 


sent that irritating friction 
w 


ich makes them swell, bleed : ] * om 
and become sore. The tufts of the ; Can O ll Cc lai Yo u 


Flexible 
Flexible ‘Tooth Brush 

as with every other Pro-phy-lac-tic, are so 
peculiarly shaped as to reach all the crevices 
in and between every tooth, cleaning @& 
them thoroughly. “A clean tooth 
never decays.” 

Packed in an individual yellow box 
which protects against handling. Rigid 
handle if you prefer. 

Every Pro- -phy-lac-tic fully guaran- 
teed. je replace if defective. 

Our interesting booklet, “‘ Do you 
Glean or Brush your Teeth,” is 
yours for the asking; send for it, 











 |You Should Weigh 
‘| You can, I know it, because I have 
> | reduced 25,000 women and have 
built up as many more—scientifi- 
cally, naturally, without drugs, in 
‘| the privacy of their own rooms; I 
can build up your vitality—at the 
i] came time 1 strengthen your heart 
action; can teach you how to — 
to stand, walk and relieve such ail- é e 1/ ) 
_ "| ments as nervousness, torpid liver, di OF: C6 
constipation, indigestion, etc. wal 
5-3 cued wondataly tn sree lo Fi t ‘ ~ 
Qovy tie ay i weigh 130) and Tat fel 80 @ 
Write to-day for my free booklet, Thesfeg | f 
SUSANNA COCROFT, De ? 
624 Michigan Boul., Chicago ’ 


READ 254 504 
The Man From Lonely Land 
A-:STEIN & CO. 


Chairs veal ogee \ CHICAGO-U.S.A 
‘BI r ForInvalidsandCripples o-—/p 





























530 Cedar St., Elyria, 0.“ 
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Trees by their 
attractiveness and 
utility add to the prop- 
erty and rental value of 
your house—therefore they 
should receive attention, but 
only from experts. Everyone 
interested in a home and 
its trees should read our free 
book on Tree Surgery. It 
explains what the 


Davey Experts 
Do 


It tells the fascinating story 
of John Davey, Father of 
Tree Surgery—the institu- 
tion he founded, and the 
wonderful results of his work 
Don’t let any man touch 
your trees until he shows 
you credentials proving him 
qualified to perform the 
work. All graduates of the 
Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery carry such tes- 
timony, and are em- 
ployed by the Davey 
Tree Expert Co. 
WE NEVER LET 
GOOD MEN GO. 


Ifyou are the owner 
of an estate, acoun- 
try or city house 
with trees, write to- 
day for our book. 
The Davey Tree 
Expert Co. 
228 ps Street, 
ent, O. 


meni 
Available 
Everywhere 









































Branch Offices: 
New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Ont. 


A 
CITY HOME 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
RESIDENCE 


BEAUTIFUL modern 18 room residence, detached, con 

sidered the prettiest residence in the state, some cal! it th 
bird- cage residence; with capacious chauffeur’s and coac 
man’s house, auto or coach house and stabling for 10 horse 
overlooking lower New York City, the Brooklyn Bridge 
New York Bay; on Jersey City Heights, : 25 minutes via Tube 
(tunnel) to Hudson Terminal, corner Church and Cortlandt, 
down town in New York, or 35 minutes to 33d Street, or 20 
minutes by auto and ferry. On important election night 
results can be seen from this property by means of culore 
lights on prominent Newsps aper Cupolas in New York. The e 
two properties are on a corner, 7 1-5 city lots. The residence 
a beautiful 18 room frame residence; 7-foot dry cellar under 
the entire house and extension; gas and electric light; hot 
water heated; also hot-air heating for fall and spring; large 
parlor and billiard room; 2 baths; Sitz and shower bath; ser- 
vants’ and maids’ rooms, bath and. water closet separate; har 
wood parquet floors throughout; 4 separate lavatories c 
veniently distributed; every modern convenience, all in go 
repair. 

The chauffeur’s and coachman’s house is 24x 135 feet; four 
floors front, two back. ‘The first floor--carriage and aut 
entrance—has office, closets and wash floor; back of thi 
25 x 75 to 80 feet floor space for auto or carriages; the exte n- 
sion has 2 box and 6 single stalls; cement floors and drains; 
fancy iron and yellow pine fixings and trimmings; all of first 
floor in yellow pine trimming; the three floors above are the 
Tenants, 12 rooms; second story over extension for hay, feed 
and storage, with [elevator; electric light and gas and hot 
water heat throughout the building. This is one of the h: und 
somest and most unique buildings of its kind in the state 
views of the property on application. Price of the wh« 
property, $65,000. Toacash buyer one third can remain on 
mortgage. Sold separately, the residence and 4 city lots, 





a 














od 





| $40,000; the coach or garage house and 3 city lots, $25,000. 


E. 8. WELLS, 706 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 











@ Harper & Brothers have 
just issued an entirely new 
“> re 


HACKERA 


Limited to 491 Sets 


@ It is definitive—contain- 
ing the copyrighted bio- 





graphical intro- 
ductions of his 
daughter 
Lady: 
Richie 
Send for full 
particulars 


Messrs. HARPER 
& BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New Yor« Ciry. 
Please send me for ex- 
amination your prospectus, 
giving sample illustrations, 
paper, and binding of the 
Definitive Edition of Thackeray. 

M5 
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The JOHN M. CRAPO Linen Store 


ESTABLISHED 1800 





REGISTERED U. S. 


Dress Linens for Gowns 


In white and a variety of pure vegetable-dyed 
colorings 


Hand-Embroidered Lingerie 


Imported 3 and 4 piece sets 


Towels 
Scalloped, Fringed and Hemstitched 
13% to 32 inches wide 
Italian Laces for Trimming, 


Insertion and Edge 
Linen Embroidery Thread 


In white and colors! 
Vegetable dyes 


For — end six cent postage 


et ree upon request 


The JOHN M. CRAPO Linen Store 


431 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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TRUNKS « 
are guaranteed for five years of sincere 
service. 

We build that guarantee in to the trunk, 
and then back it up with a signed insur- 
ance policy that protects you against loss. 

You could not have stronger proof of our 
confidence in the wearing ability of the 
Indestructo. 

You should not buy a trunk that does 
not protect you just as carefully. 

3000 Indestructo Dealers are waiting to 
teil you other reasons why you should buy 
an Indestructo Trunk. 

Your particular dealer’s name and our 
** Trunk Table ’’ will be gladly sent to you 
today. 

NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO. 
202 Beiger Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Karpen 





Oak or Solid Mahogany. Im- 
ported Tapestry or Karpen 
Sterling Leather Covering. 


Sofa and Arm Chair to match. 
Sclid Mahogany Delicate 
silk or brocaced satin covered 
seat. Pieces sold separately. 


Karpen Furniture 
iality Furniture 


_— Furniture is the most widely used up- 
holstered furniture in the world, made so by 
maintaining the highest standard of quality, 
established when the business was founded. 
To-day you may purchase a piece of Karpen Furniture 
possessing intrinsic value at any price your income justi- 
fies. But whether the price be small or large, you may 
be assured that the cabinet work, the materials and the 
quality of the designs are up to the Karpen high standard. 
No attempts are made to cheapen any detail at the 
expense of quality. That you may accept our state- 
ments and be guided by them in purchasing, we offer 
you the protection of our guarantee of money back if 


mad ure 


bearing our trade-mark is ever found other than as 
represented. That mark means that Karpen Furniture 
is the one safe make to purchase. 


Karpen Furniture is sold by leading dealers. 
k to see our trade-mark when shopping. 


OR, 


“gp: PENSE Pry, 


* Ors $i ,, 









No. 1693 Virginia Colonial Davenport “ Tottenham” 


Virginia Colonial design. Framework entirely 

veneered of finely selected crotched Mahogany. 

Coveredin Figured Hair Cloth, Silk or Panne Velour. 
Our Free Book of Designs ‘‘ H M” with its hundreds of 
pictures and pages of practical information for buyers will 
assist youin selecting. Write for Book ‘‘H M” to-day. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


CHICAGO, Karpen Building | 


NEW YORK, KarpenBuilding 
tT, bakes ; 
Furniture BOSTON, 20 Sudbury <3) 
- — SS OO) 
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Edited by 
GEORGE HARVEY 


NORTH 
AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


FOR MAY 


[On News-stands April 27] 


“The Great Illusion’’—A Reply to Admiral Mahan 

Norman Angell 
The Open Shop... ohana. 2 peice ee ae 
The Dangers of State banaue: . . . Hugh L. Hastings 
Robert Browning i LS ae en . . Darrell Figgis 
The Portrait of a Lady .... — Bradford, Jr. 
Waet is Meiome ww lt lt . . « James Bixby 
Intimations of Immortality .. . H. B. Marriott Watson 


FORTHCOMING NUMBERS 
The necessary timeliness of the articles in THE NORTH 

AMERICAN REVIEW precludes any definite announcement 
of what is to come. But the REVIEW’S high standard is 
known—and has been known for nearly acentury. The articles 
the coming year will be from the pens of writers who, like the 
following, contributed to its pages in 1911. 

A. T. MAHAN, Rear-Admiral U.S.N. | PERCY MacKAYE 

JANE ADDAMS JAMES CREELMAN 

CHAMP CLARK GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 

W. D. HOWELLS THOMAS NELSON PAGE 

ARTHUR C. BENSON BRANDER MATTHEWS 

ALFRED NOYES ARCHBISHOP IRELAND 


JOSEPH CONRAD WOODROW WILSON 
HORACE H. LURTON, Associate Justice 





$4.00 THE YEAR 35 CENTS THE COPY 





The North American Review Publishing Company, Franklin Square, New York 
London: William Heinemann, 21, Bedford St., W. C. 
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Hit Buip 


Holds your sock | 5 | 
as smooth as — 
your skin | 





Every pair guar- 
anteed 







These two styles 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
or by mail. 

Lisle, 25 Cents. Silk, 50 Cents. 
GEORGE FROST CO., 


Makers, Boston. 





















important particular, stands at the head 

of all pianos. It is the one piano that 
does not have its brilliant notes weakened in 
richness in order to make them even in power 
with a number of weaker notes. For there are 
no weak notes in this piano. Everyone is 100% 
full, rich and satisfactory. 


HADDORFF 


The Piano with the ‘‘Homo’’- Vibrating 
ounding Boar 


» ] The Haddorff specially constructed sounding 

en O en s ast | board absolutely assures each note the utmost 

brilliancy. The result is that the Haddorff tone 

. . the ‘‘Homo’’-tone (from the Greek, meaning 

Day a-Fishing “of like, full tone throughout"’)—has a wonder- 
ful quality which you must not miss hearing. 

The Haddorff tone is recognized as also being 

notably pure, sweet and of great sustaining 

By IRVING BACHELLER power. The materials, workmanship, scale, 

action, veneers and case designs are of the high- 

est quality known. The ‘‘Homo’’-tone quality 


Ee is a piano which, in just one very 





This is a new story of Eben Holden. is present in all the Haddorffs—uprights, grands 
. . . | and player pianos—and we strongly advise your 
It reveals him, old though he is, a lover looking into its merits for whatever style you 


are interested in. 


Write for Free Booklet of the Haddorff 
Piano and Its Wonderfully Rich Tone 


of good sport, and shows that time can- 
not change his gentle humor, his caustic 


wisdom, and his simple kindness. The You will surely + wig - ge pn ee) this 
: . » supreme tone quality. It is all explain very 
book describes two pictures—one of fish- clearly in our tasteful booklet. Send this coupon 
ing on a summer day, the other of Christ- lena so aaa iat ats ca sea 
mas in Eben Holden’s old - fashioned HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 
country home. 25 Harris Ave., Rockford, Ill. 
lémo, Cloth. Price, 50 cents. jpocooaae*s FREE BOOKLET COUPON tencconnny 


* HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 
25 Harris Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


Send me FREE BOOK about the HADDORFF 
Piano and its wonderful ‘‘Homo"’-tone: 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





FOR WALLS and: 
CEILINGS 


Name 


Address 





uN on ‘like paint; looks like wall paper; you can 
wash it. . beautiful jillustrated book of 24 colors and 
Photogra My t free. Send your name and address to the 
KEYSTONE VARNISH CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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City 
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RAFLEX CAMERAS 


Pictures like this and this 
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are easy to make with a Graflex. 


With the Graflex you can make snapshots indoors or in the shade. The shutter will give 

exposures of any duration from “time” to 1-1000th of a second. You can see the image on 

the ground glass, the size it will appear in the negative, up to the instant of exposure. 

Focusing scale and finder are done away with— there is no uncertainty with a Graflex. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 























For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 
million in the past thirty-two years. Administered 
by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes only. 
Write for particulars 


>. . 
To the Following Keeley Institutes: 
Seastreien, N, H, Providence, R. L. 
~. tee Angeles, tal, Marion, Ind. po ~ aL s.%. Columbia, 8. C. 
m Franeiseo, Cal, , Ky. hite Plains, . J 
West Haven, Conn. Portland, Me. Colvasian, Ohio. an “ve Utah, 
Washington, D. C. Lexington, Mass. ‘ortiand, Ore. Winni Ay 
Jacksonville, Fla. Komees Clty, Me. Poiledeiphin Pa., 812 N. Broad St. unipeg, Man, 
Atlanta, Ga. St. Low is, Mo. 2 2501 Locust St. Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. London, Eng, 


Het Springs, Ark. Dwight, lil. 
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w=) The Man and the factory 
== | Behind the Steger Piano 














determine i 
offering it at a moderate price. 





. ment. 
19 Story 
Steger Bidg. 


Secure our new catalog— 
tt will give you valuable in- 
formation. Liberal allow- 
ance made for old pianos. 





to ane its excellent qualities. 
¢ 


Chicago, Illinois 


The success of the Steger &Sons Piano ere that music-lovers have been quick 

he Steger Iustitution, as in the past, is 
to perpetuate its reputation by producing a piano of artistic worth and 
As an instrument of splendid musical sound, dur- 
able construction and graceful, refined designing it reflects the sincerity of this ambition. 


Steger & Sons 


Pianos and Natural Player-Pianos 


Are offered at attractive prices—quality considered. 
Most exacting methods of manufacturing, the result of 
many years of experience, and the extensive Steger pur- 
| chasing-power reduce remarkably the cost of each instru- 
hey are made in the great Steger piano-factories, 
at Steger, Illinois, the town founded by Mr. J. V. Steger. 
The Steger &Sons Catalog is a real necessity to those 
contemplating the purchase of a piano 


PLANS FOR PAYMENT THAT MAKE BUYING CONVENIENT 


Steaer.& Sons 


PIANO MAUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Steger Building, i 






































Harper’s Camping 
and Scouting 


An Outdoor Guide for American Boys 
Consulting Editors: 
GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


Editor Forest and Stream 
DR. EUGENE L. SWAN 

Director Pine Island Camp 
T is an American book, intended -to 
show American boys and girls how to 
make camps at their own homesorabroad, 
how to prepare for outdoor life, how to 
make camp, how to live in camp, how to 
amuse and take care of themselves. Fish- 
ing, canoeing, and scouting are fully ex- 
plained. One important part explains 
fully for the first time the life and meth- 
ods of organized boys’ camps. Another 

part is devoted to Boy Scouts. 


Uniform with Harper's Practical Series. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8v0, Cloth, $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 

















Apenisasmall 
thing that can 
cause big bother 
if it isn’t right. A 
poor pen splutters and 
scratches and stumbles, 
and gets in the way of 
your thoughts, 


Pen—glides smoothly over the 
per and conduces to easy think- 
ing and rapid writing. 


a 
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* 
eS A good pen—a Spencerian 
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STEEL PENS 


are smooth, elastic and durable. They 
are made as carefully as fine drawing 
instruments. ‘To get the greatest 
pleasure from your writing, use 

the “‘Spencerian”’ that fits you. 


Send 10 cents for a sample 
card of 12 different styles 
and 2 good pen-holders, 
polished handles, 


SPENCERIAN 
PEN CO. 

349 Broadway, 
New York 
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Just Published 





THE NEW HARPER 


DICKENS | 





{ In this new Dickens—just off the press—a preface has been provided 
for every novel—an essay that will not only tell us of Dickens’s life at 
the time of writing the particular book, but will tell who the men and 
women were that Dickens used in the building of his story and the circum- 
stances. 


{These introductions are based not alone on contemporary sources, but 
are amply supplemented by later data. 


{ In addition to the invaluable introductions there are 240 full-page illus- 
trations by Dalziel, Cruikshank, Phiz, and other original illustrators. These 
have always been accepted as the best illustrations ever made for Dickens, 
and, perhaps, the best that ever will be made. 





{ The text of every one of the novels has been handled with scrupulous care 
through the manufacturing process. 


{ We will send you, all charges prepaid, this set, in thirty volumes, and—at no 
additional cost—enter your name as a subscriber for one year for either HarPEr’s 
Maaazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, Harper’s Bazar, or THE 

Nortu AmericaAN Review. If you like them send us 
$3.00 every month if you have chosen the half- 
morocco binding, or $2.00 every month if you have 
chosen the cloth binding. The periodical chosen 
will be sent to you on receipt of your order, but 
the cancellation of your order, through your 
returning the books after examination, does 
not obligate you to pay for any periodi- 
cals that may have been sent as a 
result of your conditional order. 








HARPER 2 BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 


Please send me, all charges pre- 
paid, the new Harper Dickens, in 
thirty volumes, and enter my name as 
a subscriber for Harper's ——————_—— 
for one year. I desire the (cloth $31) 
(half-moroceo $48) binding. It is under- 
stood that these books are to be sent to me 
for examination, and if the books are unsatis- 
factory they may be returned at your expense 
within ten days of their receipt by me. If I 
decide to keep the half-morocco edition I will send 
you $3.00 a month. IfI keep the cloth binding I 
will send you $2.00 a month until the price is paid in 
full. Ms 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent you upon request 
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The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment 


It does away with cracks, joints, 
crevices, corners and other natural 
hiding places for dirt, odors, decay- 
ing food and dangerous microbes 
found in other refrigerators—the one 
really sanitary food compartment. 


Send for Our Free Book on Home Refrigeration 
it tells you how to keep your food sweet and wholesome—how to cut down ice 
bills—what to seek and what to avoid in buying any refrigerator. It is packed 
with money-saving hints, and every housewife and home owner should have one. 

It tells all about the “ MONROE ”—describes its wonderful lining and the many 


other grand features that have given this refrigerator its position as the 
world’s best. 
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A Lifetime Refrigerator 


The “MONROE?” is sold direct to you— 
at factory prices—on 30 days’ trial. We pay the 
freight and guarantee “full satisfaction or money 
back.” Liberal Credit Terms if not convenient to pay cash. 

The “MONROE” is the ONE REFRIGERATOR with each food 
compartment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white porcelain 
ware with every corner rounded as shown in above cut The ONE 
REFRIGERATOR accepted in the best homes and leading hospitals. The 
ONE REFRIGERATOR that can be sterilized and made germlessly clean 
by simply wiping out with a damp cloth. The ONE REFRIGERATOR 
that will pay for itself many times over in a saving on ice bills, food 
waste and repeirs. The ONE REFRIGERATOR with no single point 
neglected in its construction, and suitable to grace the most elaborate 
surro' 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
(18) __ Station 28, Lockland, Ohio 


The Best Golf Book 


PRACTICAL 


By WALTER 
GOL J. TRAVIS SAVE YOUR SILVER! 


Revised Edition, including the New Rules Ordinary liquid preparations containing injuri- 
ous acids and alkalis will scratch and eat into it. 


Beek é ‘usely illust To guard against these evils and always insure a 
The is profusely vated beautiful lustre, TRY 








from photographs. Crown 8vo, 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net 


E Loran 


championship of the world, gives in these 
practical papers the results of his own ex- | i Cc 


perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 


Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 


a perfectly harmless powder that has stood the 
only a player, but a student of golf. He test of nearly half a century. It has no equal for 

* a : Sid : Cleaning and Polishing SILVERWARE and all 
has worked out its principles for himself, dies coe, adie Gans eaeeenion end 
and in this manual he has set them down effective. The er the plating the 
t greater need for its use. Beware of spuri- 
in order for the benefit of others. ous imitations. Send address for 

FREE SAMPLE 


Or, 15c, in stamps for full-sized box, post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 
by Grocers & ist 








Harrer & Broruers, New Yoru 
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ment for its Pure Food Laboratories. 


icing from the outside, 


Write for Free Book: 





No, 68—For Groceries 
No. 72—For Flower Shops No, 88—. 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 








Don’t Let The Iceman In 


with his muss and dirt. Have your refrigerator 
made for outside icing. All McCray refrigerators 
can be so arranged, and it is a most wonderful 
convenience. 


McCray Refrigerators 


stand alone in their patented features and perfect 
heat insulated construction. 
perfect and sanitary linin 
enamel, porcelain and 
zine. The McCray patented system of cold, dry 
air circulation through the interior keeps every- 
thing in fine condition and prevents the absorption 
of flavors and odors. 


The best way in the world to protect the wa A 8 
health is to get a McCray. 
condition of your food. 


Made in all sizes to suit any requirement, and any McCray can be arrranged for 











Only the most 
8 are used—Opal glass, 
orless white wood—no 


Then you are sure of the 
Chosen by the United States Govern- 
Used everywhere with great satisfaction. 















**How to Usea Refrigerator’’ and 
any of the following catalogs: 


No. 59—For Meat Markets No. A. H. Built-to-order for Residences 
r sizes for Residences 


No. 49—F or Hotels, Clubs, Institutions 


375 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 














Made of high-grade steam metal, in various styles 
and sizes. They are heavy, strong, well propor- 
and most durable. 
Write for new booklet, ** Heating Specialties.” 
JENKINS BROS,, 80 White St., New York 


vour WORKSHO 


With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Working 


am FOOT POWER “64 


Machinery you can successfully compete with Factories 
that use steam power, both in quality and profit on prod. 
uct. The only complete line of such machines 
made. Have stood the test twenty years. Send 2 
for catalogue. Address: 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES Co., 
595 Ruby St., Rockford, Ills. 


When in need of Valves for Radiators, or for 
steam, water, gas, and other service, the highest 
degree of efficiency will be obtained in specifying 
and installing the genuine 
,= BROS. VALVES 





EQUIP- 
PED 










Our Presidents 


And How We Make Them 
By Col. A. K. McClure 


With preface by former Postmaster- 
General Charles Emory Smith, and 
portraits of the Presidents, xvi., 482 
pages. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 





The same high quality, same experience and 


methods, that make Agde 


Bonbons and Choc- 


olates better than any other, are embodied in 


Premium Chocolate 


For Cooking and Baking 





S h and unsw 


d, with the full rich flavor that has given all Huyler 
products their prestige for quality. i 


Vanilla Chocolate (pink 


4A Wrapper) is a sweetened chocolate of the same high quality. 


ATE Ligh Sc IRVING PLACE S0ld by Grocers 
everywhere 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Water Service 


That Never Fails 


You are entitled to a lifetime’s service from the 
water system you install. But you can be sure of 
getting it only when you get a system that has 
proven its efficiency and its durability time and 
again over a period of 70 years. 

Have your water supply system ‘“ Reeco” 
equipped; then, year after year it will deliver full, 
steady service without hitch or halt—and almost 
without operating expense. 


*REECO” Water 


“Reeco "’ Rider and ‘ Reeco ’’ Ericsson Engines 
are perfect marvels of mechanical simplicity—a 
child can operate them. Yet no. other pumping 
device is more efficient for purposes of domestic 
water supply—and no other is so economical. 

We install systems of any capacity and any 
power, for country residences, hotels, factories, 
etc., taking entire charge of the work and assum- 
ing full responsibility. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Montreal, P.Q. Sydney, Australia 


Also Makers of the “ Reeco” Electric Pumps. 








Reeco Rider Engine 
with Iressure Tank 
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° . 
Scores of Letters Like This: 
Phila., Pa. 
“T have had in use a 10-inch Ericsson Hot 
Air Engine for pumping water on my place 
at Rosemont, and during 25 years of ser- 
vice, it has given good satisfaction, been 
entirely efficient and required only rea- 
sonable repairs.” Jowun H. CONVERSE. 


Thousands of “ Reeco” Engines have been 
in constant use for 20 years with no deprecia- 
tion and no important repairs. 


Supply System 
Nearly 50,000 “‘ Reeco " Systems 
are now in use—70 years of experi- 
ence back of our methods. Let our 
engineers solve your water supply 
problem—tell you what equipment 
is best for your purpose—whether 
elevated or pressure tank, and what 
power will be required—and the 
cost, complete. 
Write to our nearest office for 
catalog H. 
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PAINT IS THE HALL-MARK of 
rosperity. The properly painted town 
[ Prosperity 


prosperous—1is prosperous. 


commends itself to enterprise. 


The bes way to “boom” a town is to 
the buildings well painted. To paint 
well is to paint with 


OXIDE OF ZINC PAINT 


How about your town? How about your 
buildings which are a part of your town ? 


do not grind Oxide of Zinc in oil. A list of 


manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints 
mailed on request. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING 


55 Wall Street, New York 








When writing to advertisers kind 
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SOMETHING new in books! Here are eight volumes— 


representing twenty-five years of work by a leading American novelist 
—in which is told the great story of the early West, an epoch in our his- 
tory that is now fading. These novels and tales—brimming over with 
actual life—stand alone. Their author was the first to record it. He 
lived it—he Ane, and he makes us live it again brilliantly in these pages. 







“Out there in the sunset sky was a hint of the 
poetry of western emigration. The prairie-schooners 
were always moving toward the western sky. The 
songs we sang, many of them, related to the sunset 
and the land that lay beyond the sunset.” 

—HAMLIN GARLAND. 









GREAT 
PERIODICALS 
AND 


HAMLIN GARLAND’S 


FAMOUS BOOKS 


BOOKS BOOKS 


Main-Travelled Roads . - «+ 1887-89 | The Captain of the deat Horse td - 1900 
Other Main-Travelled Roads . . . . 1889 | Hesper. . . er 678 . 1902 
The Rose of Dutcher’s — - « « 1895 | Money Magic . . cshe at ae 
The Eagle’s Heart . - «+ 1898 |} Cavanagh: Forest Ranger aia 1910 


Beginning with the sionsés farm life of the then “far west’’ in Main- Tre elled 
Roads and Other Main-Travelled Roads, the author steadily follows the westward 
star of empire. In The Eagle’s Heart he depicts the making of 2 desperado. 
The life of the principal character begins in lowa and moves on, out and 
through Nebraska and Kansas into the Rockies. In Hesper is the life of a 
mining camp—the free miner, the prospector, the gambler, the mine-owner, 
and the union miner. In The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop is the life of an 
Indian reservation as it was about 1895-97. Here is a vivid story of the 
Cattle Men and their natural opposition to the Red Man and his protector, the 
reservation agent. This life has almost entirely passed away since the 
writing of this story. In Cavanagh: Forest Ranger the great story 


of the West is brought down to to-day in this romance of the —- 
“soldier in green”’ and the fight for forest conservation. Franklin Sq., New York 
Not only the books, remember, but also THREE GREAT GENTLEMEN: —Please 
“ALS are + offered—see coupon send me, all charges pre- 
PERIODICALS are now ofrerec see pon. paid, Sunset Edition of 


Hamlin Garland’s Western 


The books are bound in a specially designed red-cloth betke, stat walenen, stot 


cover. In every respect its quality equals the $1.50 binding, subject to ten days’ ap- 

book, Each volume-contains a portrait of the proval, and also enter my name for 

z od h logical d Th a year’s subscription for HARPER’s 

author arranged in chronological order. _ e Macazine, Hanten’s WEEaxy, and 

books are guaranteed to be Harper quality, Harper’s Bazar, under the terms of 

ara ee " orstz i ‘ > your offer. I enclose $1.00 and agree to 

and are sent on the unde rstanding that they cand GAAS & month usth the ou tine 

may be returned if they do not please is paid, if the books are accepted by me. M5 
you. 

, PS — RR Ee ee ee ° 

HARPER @ BROTHERS * 

DEE. «0b b eels + see UT ORs 3 00h oks 








A Catalogue of our Standard Sets of Books will be sent you upon request 
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COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 
OIL 


A famous reconstructive tonic 


improved by modern science 
Especially Valuable for Old People 


and delicate children, weak, run-down persons, 
after sickness, and for all pulmonary troubles 





Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prepara- 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
Oil but no oil. Vinol is much superior to old- 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions because 
while it contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable and 
agreeable to the weakest stomach. 





FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 

ist’s name and we will give him the agency. 
TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass. 














PREVENTS OBESITY. 


Borrien AT THE Sprines, Bupa Pest, HUNGARY, 


Public Speakers 
whose mouth and teeth are the 
focus for the vision of hun- 
dreds, find Pebeco Tooth Paste 
the dentifrice of sure results. 
Seldom does speck or cavi 
mar the whiteness of the teet 
of the user of 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


because of its cleansing power as a 
dentifrice and its unique ability as a 
scientific preparation to fight the ravages 
of “‘acid mouth.’’ With Pebeco used 
daily, and a good dentist visited occa- 
sionally, you may be sure of sound teeth. 


Send for FREE 10-day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 


The test papers will show you the real con- 
dition of your mouth—if acid, Pebeco will 
keep it normal. Send now. 

Pebeco is th perme bey hygienic labo- 
eateries of P. eiersdorf & Co. Hamburg, 


Germany. Extra large 50c tubes are eco- 
momical because so little is used at a time. 


Lehn & Fink, 115 William St., New York 
Sole licencees in America for Pebeco Tooth Paste. 
Producers of Lehn & Fink's Reveris Talcum,. 








Lehn & Fink, 115 William St., New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send me trial tube of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste, also Acid Test Papers. Write your name and 
address plainly. 


Name 





Street 
City 
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Steady Progress 
of the most gratifying 
character has been made by 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


during the past year. 
The amount of cash 
receipts from subscribers 
during Ig11 was the 
largest of any year in 
its history. 


$225 a page 
if three pages are 


used in a year. 
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Mellin’s Food 


SAMPLE FREE 


Does it not occur to you 
that Mellin’s Food is a good 
and satisfactory product when 
you coasider that hundreds of 
thousands of babies have been 
successfully raised on Mellin’s 
Foodand that Mellin’s Food 


has been in use for nearly 
fifty years ? 


To have been successful for so 
long a time a food must have all the 
essentials of a complete food; it must 
contain material to nourish and sus- 
tain, to furnish heat and energy, to 
provide for growth and develop- 
ment, all readily digestible and in the 
proper proportions. 


Mellin’s Food, 


as used, does and will meet all of 
these requirements; that is why Mel 
lin's Food is a good and satisfactory 
infant's food. 

Write and ask us about the use 
of Mellin’s Food. We give special 
attention to letters regarding unusual 
conditions. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


Margaret B. 
Newton, 
San Antonio, 
Texas. 










“Weare 
Advertised 
by Our 
Loving 
Friends.” 











Cook | Bock 
hsbeet ai 


A Collection of 400 Reliable Recipes 
for the Practical Housekeeper 


By HELEN CARROLL CLARKE 


Former Instructor in Cookery in Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, 


and PHOEBE DEYO RULON 


Former Instructor in Invalid Cookery and Dietetics 
in Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 


\ HAT to do with Left-Over Meats, with 
Left-Over Poultry, with Left-Over 


the chapter headings. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs. 16mo, Special Wate rpr oof Cloth, Uniform 
with “The Expert Waitress,” $1.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








Vegetables, with Left-Over Bread, are some of 




















MENNEN’ 


“FOR MINE” 


Bo yrat 


Mennen’s <2.2 Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition, 


Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO 


Newark, N. J 
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EUROPE 


Escorted Tours to all parts of Europe, comprising 
Tours de Luxe (with Motor Car Tours) and Long 
and Short Vacation Tours. Also a Special series 
at popular prices. 

Special Midnight Sun and Russia 


Tours. Spain and Morocco Tour. 
Summer Tour to the Orient. 


INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TOURS 


for Individuals, Families and Private Parties arranged for 
travel in Europe, America and Round the World. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Semi-Annual Grand Tour leaves July 20. 


ROUND THE WORLD $617.70 UP 


Tours de Luxe leave Westbound Aug. 23, Sept. 14, 27. 
Eastbound Nov. 2, 26, Jan.4. Southbound (South Africa, 
it Australia, New Zealand, etc.) Oct. 30. 

Send for Programme desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK: 245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAI TORONTO 


Cook’s Traveller's Cheques Are Good All Over the World 





DoF Ep gs 
OK SPE FS 


« 





Raymond-Whitcomb Tours 


4 EUROPE — .7 Tours including every country in 





Europe. ROUND THE WORLD —July 2,) Sept. 20, 
Oct. 5, Nov. 16, Jan. 2. SOUTH AMERICA—Oct. 19, 
Feb. 1, 20, June 28. Send for Booklet wanted. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 
me Sabie So, te 
225 Filth Avenue, New York, ia, Chicago, San Francisco 











on net ae 











The Pilgrim Tours 


$25 5 SPRING and SUMMER TRIPS to 


to EVUROPE 
$8 50 Attractive Itineraries. Best Management. 
Small Parties. For Booklet address 
OLD SOUTH CHURCH BUILDING, BOSTON 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB ©O., AGTS., 








New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, San Francisco. 














Cloud Piercing Mountains 


and vast forests conceal 200 lakes. The wilds near where 
bear prowl! and deer hide. Trout waters via trail, canoe 
or motor boat. Bring wraps, summer nights cool. The 
exhilarating Alpine climate has made Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
the resort of the Adirondacks for recreation or prolonged 
rest. Safe. Booklet. 

Publicity Bureau, Box 385 CF., Saranac: Lake, N. Y. 





Leisure. Thorough Sight-seeing. Expert Guidance. 
Strictly first-class. Special Tours s for Private Parties. 


DR. and MRS. H. S. PAINE, Cilens Falls, N. v 
= — prices in 


Europe= $960) 


THE TEMPLE Trou is, 4 , re St., Boston, Mass. 








Parties sailing Best § 
May, June, July. Best 
routes, best manage- 
ment, best testimonials 





EUROPE 4 ORIENT; 3ist Year. Limited | 
an P arties. Comfortand | 


wae UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Leisurely Travel. Europe and the Orient interpreted by scholars. 
Private Yacht in the Mediterranean. Write for announcements. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 81 Trinity Place, Boston 








READ 


Riders of the Purple Sage 








Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


The only private institution of mag- 
nitude in the United States for the 
exclusive treatment of Cancer and 
other malignant and benign sew 
growths. Conducted by a physician 
of standing. Established 32 years. 











For the Scientific and Effective 
Tréatment of 


Cancer 


Wyheost Mgecrting to 
ur Procedure 
For ane information address 
BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
North Adams, Massachusetts 


hay 
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Summer Cruises - 
No jorway: ‘North Cape Spitzbergen 


' The Land of the Midnight Sun 
The Top of the World 


y 




























8 delightful cruises during JUNE, JULY 
and AUGUST from Hamburg. 


Duration from 14 to 16 days, Cost, $62.50 up. 


By model cruising steamers VICTORIA LUISE, 
KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE and METEOR. 


ax ey 
&. | _feaod ul hg 

om gael an = a fh —====5=> ——_——— 
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Around the World 


Nocruise compares with this. Made under ideal 
conditions by the palatial cruising steamship 


VICTORIA LUISE 


16,500 Tons. A Floating Hotel. 

110 days. $650 s"4 
From New York, November 12, 1912 
“ San Francisco, February 27, 1913 


Including all necessary expenses 
aboard and ashore. 


Write for booklet, stating cruise. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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BON VOYAGE 
BOXES 


A Gift that will prove acceptable to the 
traveler is Dean’s Bon Voyage Box, filled 
with Dean’s appetizing Cakes and Candies. 
The Combination Bon Voyage Box has 
proved a great success and this season's 
novelty— 
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Dean’ s 
Surprise Bon Voyage Box 


with six packages, one for each day out, is 
still better—$18. They are fully described 
in Illustrated Price List ‘‘L,’’ sent prompt- 
ly on request. 


Prices: $6, $7, $10, $12 
$12.50, $15, $18, $20 and $25 


628 Fifth Ave., New York City 


ESTABLISHED 73 YEARS 





















NORTH GERMAN 
gy LLOYD: 


ERS, 

Ane URIOUS SURROUNDINGS, UN- 
EXCELLED CUISINE. LIGHT AIRY 

f CABINS; UNUSUALLY LOW RATES 
round| TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND 
TASMANIAY*EUROPE 489 SUEZ CANAL 


. OELRICHS Seen ~ SBroadwan WY 
ay, ALY. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BAI BANK. st on al 































June to 
October Ist’ 





Maple- 
wood 
i Hote? 


The ‘Sasiat 
and Scenic 

, Centre of the 
White Mountains 


Elevated Location—Dry, Invigorating 

Air—Grand Mountain Views—Liberal 
Management—Excellent Cuisine and Service 
—Fresh Milk and Vegetables from Maple- 
wood Farm—Pure Mountain Spring Water 
—Modern Conveniences—No Hay Fever 
or Malaria—Private Cottages to Rent. 


MAPLEWOOD 18-HOLE GOLF LINKS 

have a range of 5,500 yards, and are unsurpassed 
by any in the State. AUTOMOBILES and 
GARAGE. Autos to rent, and electricity and 
gasoline supplied. Repairs. There are FOUR 
TENNIS COURTS and GOOD BASE-BALL 
GROUNDS on the premises. 


HOTEL and COTTAGES 


MAPLEWOOD 


and MAPLEWOOD INN 


gq MAPLEWOOD CASINO contains Reading- 
oom, Writing-rooms, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Billiard and Pool Rooms, Bowling Alleys, Souvenir 
Store, Spacious Ball-room and Theatre. Open Fire- 
places, Wide Balconies overlooking Golf Links and 
Ball Grounds and affording fine views of the moun- 
tains. Fine Livery, including saddle horses. 


MAPLEWOOD INN, nearly opposite the hotel, 
furnishes, at moderate cost, good accommodation for 
145 guests, with an acceptable table and all the 
social advantages and recreations of Maplewood Hotel, 


Manager: LEON H. CILLEY 
MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 


BOOKING OFFICE: 


After May 10th, 1180 BROADWAY, until July Ist, then 
MAPLEWOOD 


Permanent New York Office, 25 Broad Street, Room 1619 
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Daily Trains From St. Louis 


From Chicago 


Yellowstone Park 


This summer, on your way through the Storied North- 
west to the North Pacific Coast, Puget Sound region, i 
Columbia River country and Alaska. The ¢great 

SEEING AMERICA trip. 


Very Low Fares 


To Yellowstone Park and to the Coast. Special Con- 
vention Fares effective on dates in April, May, June, 
July and August. Go with the Elks to Portland via 
“Northern Pacific.” Write for full particulars. Enclose 
6 cents in stamps for “Through Wonderland.” Ask 
also for “The Fertile Northwest.” 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Annual Rose Festival, Portland: 4 10-15, 1912. Montemara Festo, 








ee — 
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Tacoma: July 2-4, 1912. Elks’ nd Lodge Sa 33h Portland: July 
9-13, 1912. Golden Potlate b Carnival, Seattle: 1912. Panama 
‘actfic Internat LE San Fr 





Northern Pacific Ry. 


Direct and Oniy Line to Gardiner Gateway, Official 
Yellowstone Park Entrance 


SEE AMERICA FIRST 
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Travel With Luxury This Summer 
On The New City of Detroit III 


Largest Side -Wheel 
Steamer in the World 
Running between Detroit and Buffalo 


This new $1,500,000 liner has 600 staterooms, 25 parlors with 
baths, electric fans, hot and cold running water, 50 semi-parlors 
with private toilets, verandas, telephones in every stateroom. 
Palm court with fountain; Marie Antoinette Drawing Room for 
the ladies; comfortable “Lounge” for men, and all the conveni- 
ences and luxuries of a first-class hotel. 


“The Water Way” Daily Service Between Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Mackinac Island 


the most delightful way between these and other points on the 
Great Lakes. Plan your vacation to include a trip on these 
handsome steamers, Use them on business trips. Freedom and 
ng | during the day; perfect rest at night. 

our Railroad Tickets are Good on D. & C. steamers, between 
Detroit and Buffalo, Detroit and Cleveland, either way. Prompt 
connections with railroads for principal cities. For illustrated 
booklet, rates, time tables and map of Great Lakes, write, in- 
cluding 2 cent stamp, to 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 
29 WAYNE STREET DETROIT,MICH. 
PHILIP H. MCMILLAN, Pres. A. A. SCHANTZ, Gen. Mgr. 


4 






















L. G. Lewis, Gen. Pass. Agt. 














HOTEL CARLSBAD 


Franklin Square 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Where could be found a more delight- 
ful place to spend your vacation ? 

Polo 
FE Golf 
Tennis 
Motoring 
Driving 
Riding 
Bathing 
Boating 
Fishing 
Shooting 
Dancing 
to HOTEL CARLSBAD 
The hotel is one of the most complete in the country, 
equipped with all modern improvements. Rooms may 
be had either singly or en suite, with or without private 
bath. No better table could be desired. Daily 
products and vegetables in season from neighboring 
farms. On the main automobile route, New York to 
Montreal. Magnificent state roads in all directions. 
For further information and illustrated booklet, 
please address 
J. THOMAS RUSSELL 
Formerly connected with Grandliden Hotel, Lake Suna- 
pee, N. H., and Dewey Hotel, Washington, D. C. 








8! 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


Shelter Island Heights, L. I., N. Y. 
Opens June 27th.: Cuisine and Service Unsurpassed; Delight- 
ful Climate; Pure Water; Matchless Bays for Sailing; Pictu- 

| resque Golf Course; Tennis; Commodious Bathing Pavilion 
and Palm Garden; Garage and Livery. Booklet. 

New York Office: 1122 Broadway, cor. 25th St. 





Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys 
By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 


A practical book with clear directions how to make 
all kinds of outdoor things like windmills, aeroplenes, 
ice-boats, tree-huts, etc., and detailed descriptions 
of boating, fishing, and camp life. Ji/ustrated. $1.75. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 








Are You Going to England? 
Ways and Days Out of London 
By Aida Rodman de Milt 
Will be as valuable experienced 
quite and cullen oo dal ightful. 

82 Illustrations. Net, $1.50 (postage 15c.) 
AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 
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Swan 


FOR THOSE WHO TRAVEL 
BY LAND 


On Trains, in the parlor 
car, diner or day coach 
when you must do some 
writing you will find 
the comfort of having 
with you a pen that 
is always clean 
and which never 
leaks, blots or 
spatters. 
Ask for the latest 
model "The pen 
with the little 


windows." 


you wish to 
send afinal note 
to your friends 
before the pilot 
leaves. . 
Get a “Swan” be- 
fore you go aboard. 
At all Stationers and Jewelers 
$2.50 and up 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 

Makers 

17 Maiden Lane 209 S. State St. 
New York hicago 


London, Toronto, Paris, Brussels, Sydney 








The Whittier Ina 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 
An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer—Open from 
May to November 


The Inn is situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cottage 
community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn being 


the same. 

A clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from 


New York City. Also frequent train 
service to Brooklyn. 


Telephone Garage 
A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes by 
Private Boat from New York 
Rates and Booklet Upon Afplication 
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AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS" CHEQUES 





Uncle Sam Accepts 
“A. B. A.” Cheques 


“A. B. A.” Cheques are the only 
Travelers’ Cheques that can be ac- 
cepted under the law bythe U. S. 
Collector of Customs. 




















“A. B. A.” Cheques identify you 
wherever you go. Hotel people 
are glad to cash them for guests. , 
They are accepted as willingly as 
gold by railways, steamship lines 
and shops generally in all civilized 
countries. 


The fixed value of each Cheque in 
foreign money is plainly stated. You 
know just how many pounds, kroner, 
marks or lire each $10, $20, $50 or 
$100 Cheque is worth. 

It is never necessary to carry large sums of 
money, if you heve a wallet of “A. B. A.” 
Cheques. Just tear out a Cheque, sign it, 
and pay your bill. 

Write to Bankers Trust Company, Wall 
St., New York, for information as to where 
the Cheques may be obtained in your 
vicinity, and explanatory booklet, 

“THE CHEQUE TO TRAVEL WITH” 






BUY THEM FROM YOUR’ Own BANKER 


F HE CANNOT S l 4EM APE 


KERS TRUST COMPA 


NY. NEW IR*K 
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You can see the real inside of the 
coming Presidential Campaign if you 
read HARPER’S WEEKLY. It knows. 









DO YOU WANT a complete record in type 
and pictures of the coming Presidential cam- 
paign? 


DO YOU CARE for the facts in the 4 q bo YOU 
campaign as it progresses—for a truth- WANT ac- 
ful, unbiased summing-up of the im- curate pictures of 
portant things, told by the best writers me the scenes at the 
in America? National _Conven- 
tions, and of the im- 
DO YOU CARE for a clear, & portant political hap- 
comprehensive view of the po- © penings throughout the 
litical situation throughout the entire country from now 
country—a view in which the ¢ till Election Day? 
events of real interest stand x | 
out unobscured by the mass 
of local detail which is z 


q bo YOU WANT the 


strongest political cartoons 


apt to fill the columns published? If you do care for these 
~. of the daily press? QO things, HARPER’S WEEKLY will 
\ P give them to you. 
~*~ 
WARPER BROTHERS. & q HARPER’S WEEKLY for nearly 
a> fe %Q 60 years has maintained undisputed 


a, “ its position as the best illustrated record 
SANDEE. Wamith ets & of all events, political and otherwise, that 
9 eat ase" & ~=were worth recording. 

MS 


_ epee pape MBs —* I In order to bring these features of 


| No HARPER'S WEEKLY before as large 
“samrosorrre eee "Sy a number of new readers as possible, 
a special offer is made at exactly 

ge We me-half the regular price. 
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HE bath is no longer an event 
in the household. The appeal of 
“Standard” Fixtures has supplanted ‘‘sense 
of duty’’ by a “‘desire for cleanliness.”’ 


GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


Children love bath- 


ing amidst the surroundings which “Standard” Fixtures form. 
Their refining influence is as valuable to the home as their 
practical utility, their beauty and their defiance of age and use. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home and 
for School, Office Buildings, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., are identified by the Green and 
Gold Label, with the exception of one brand 
of baths bearing the Red and Black Label, 
which, while of the first quality of manufac- 
ture, have a slightly thinner enameling, and 
thus meet the requirements of those who 


Standard Sanitary TD fg. Co. Dept. A, 


New York ...... 35 W. 31st Street Nashville...... 315 Tenth Avenue, So. 
New Orleans, Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 


Chicago ...... 415 Ashland Block 


demand “Standard” quality at less expense. 
All “Standard” fixtures, with care, will last a 
lifetime. And no fixture is genuine wz/ess if 
bears the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
the substitution of inferior fixtures, specify 
“Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) 
and make sure that you get them. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


London....53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Sts. 


Philadelphia. .1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can....... 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco. .Metropolis Bank Bidg. 
Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St.,E. Boston........+-+ John Hancock Bldg. Washington, D. C.....Southern Bldg. 
Pittsburgh........ 106 Sixth Street Louisville........ 319-23 W. Main Street Toledo, Ohio......311-321 Erie Street 





cca 663 Walnut St. 





. Louis....100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland...... 648 Huron Road, S. E. 
i Hamilton,Can.....20-28 Jackson St.,W. 


Fort Worth, Tex., Frontand Jones Sts. 
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y like the freshness of a bright spring 
morning. For Ivory Soap not only 
removes the stains of soot and soil but restores 
to its users and to their belongings that charm- 
ing glow of clear, natural beauty which makes 
them look their best. 


S he cleanliness wrought by Ivory Soap is 
Xs 








Ivory Soap produces this perfect, glowing cleanliness because it is so far above the 
ordinary in quality—because it is pure—because it contains no “free” (uncombined) 
alkali. 


Ivory Soap... . 99% Per Cent. Pure 
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BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Is of Unequaled Quality 
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For delicious natural 













































































flavor, delicate aroma, ee) a 
absolute purity and re 
food value, the most 8 A 
important requisites 5 | x ye 4 
of a good cocoa, it is | §| a ot 
the standard. | 
(] 
Trade-Mark On Every | be ae 
Package Shay 
53 Highest Awards in | | ¥ 2 : 
Absolutely Pure en i Rise 
cnndptvons Maa Grape WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. Be 
Gream of Tartar Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780 pie 
No Alum, NoLime Phosphate ; 
here’ S; 
There’s Q 
. 
Solid (on. 
f ee 
Comfort (iis 
— ee: iS 
in having a clear brain and Thoughts are elusive things. . ee 
a continuous round of good Every writer knows Save i Ane.» 
health It makes no difference neatennial ee 
; whether you are writing ¢ 4 re 4: f. 
If you don’t know what for business or social i 1 | aan, 
this means, try leaving off purposes, the con- your thoughts eh 
coffee 10 days, and use stant dip, dip, dip, on paper where + Se a 
, is enough to they belong—not in baa 


well-made distract the 


strongest 
mind. 






POSTUM esiinn's 


** There’s a Reason’’ 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle ¢ 








reek, Mich., U. S. A. 











Canadian Postum Cereal C: 






» Ltd,, Windsor, Ont, 


L.E. Waterman Co., 173 Brosdway, New York 

















